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THE GREAT PEACE CONFERENCE. 
BY R. H. TITHERINGTON. 


IT 1S A REMARKABLE TRIUMPH FOR AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
THAT THROUGH THE INITIATIVE. OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
A CONFERENCE SHOULD HAVE MET ON AMERICAN SOIL TO 
END THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR AND TO SETTLE THE DESTINY 


OF EASTERN ASIA. 


{7 is probable that comparatively few 

of those who followed the negotia- 
tions leading up to the peace conference 
at Portsmouth recalled a certain his- 


torical parallel in which all Americans 
were deeply interested just ninety-one 
years ago. History is continually repeat- 
ing or reversing itself. It was through 





SERGIUS DE WITTE, FORMERLY MINISTER OF FINANCE AT ST. PETERSBURG, 
THE SENIOR RUSSIAN PEACE COMMISSIONER. 


From a photograph by Pasetti, St. Petersburg. 
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the friendly offices of a Russian Czar 
that in 1814, after two years of war in 
which the United States had suffered 
severely, our envoys had been sent across 
the Atlantic to negotiate with those of 
our antagonist. In 1905, in the second 
year of a great struggle in which Russia 
has been decisively worsted, through the 
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move to end the War of 1812 was made 
by the Czar Alexander—the strange indi- 
vidual who was both the strenuous cham- 
pion of autocracy in Europe and a 
sincere friend of the American democ- 
racy—almost as soon as the conflict 
began. His overtures were accepted by 
President Madison, and plenipotentiaries 











NICHOLAS II, CZAR OF RUSSIA, WHOSE REIGN BIDS FAIR TO BE THE MOST DISASTROUS 
IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN RUSSIA. 


From a photograph by Levitsky, St. Petersburg. 


intervention of an American President, 
commissioners from St. Petersburg have 
journeyed over the ocean to arrange a 
peace, if they can, with the power that 
has destroyed their fleets and defeated 
their armies. 


THE SLOW DIPLOMACY OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 


It is interesting to compare a con- 
ference of a century ago with one of to- 


day. Before the invention of the tele- 


graph, diplomacy moved slowly. The first 


were ordered off to St. Petersburg, where 
they were to meet the British representa- 
tives; but when they arrived, they found 
that a hitch had arisen, and that Castle- 
reagh, the English foreign minister—the 
leading spirit of Lord Liverpool’s minis- 
try—refused to let his envoys go to the 
Russian capital. The meeting-place was 
transferred to Gothenburg, in Sweden, 
and thence to Ghent, in Belgium; and the 
Americans had actually been wandering 
about to no purpose for more than a year 











THE GREAT PEACE CONFERENCE, 


before they came face to face with the 
other commissioners. 

When they did, it seems as if it should 
have been an easy thing to end a war of 
which both sides were weary, and whose 
original issues had practically been lost 
sight of with the downfall of Napoleon’s 
power; yet the envoys talked from early 
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total ignorance as to the course of the 
negotiations. Publie opinion eagerly de- 
sired peace, but did not expect it, and 
when the news came there was at first 
much doubt of its truth. The mayors of 
New York and Philadelphia called upon 
the citizens to illuminate their houses, 
but a newspaper of the latter town, the 


et 
MUTSU HITO, MIKADO OF JAPAN, TO WHOSE AUGUST VIRTUES THE JAPANESE 
INVARIABLY ASCRIBE THEIR SUCCESSES, 


From his official and only procurable photograph. 


in August to Christmas Eve before they 
could formulate a document that both 
parties were willing to accept. Signed on 
December 24, the first copy of the treaty 
left London on January 2 and did not 
reach New York until February. The 
battle of New Orleans was fought while 
it was on the way. There was fighting at 
Mobile as late as February 12, and the 
last shots of war were fired in East 
Indian waters at the end of the following 
June. 

People in America had been in almost 


Aurora, warned its readers against ac- 
cepting what it regarded as an improb- 
able report. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS A PERSONAL FORCE. 


It is curious to contrast such slow and 
halting work with the direct and speedy 
methods of to-day. It was so recently as 
the 8th of June that President Roosevelt 
addressed to Japan and to Russia the 
“identical note” that brought about the 
present conference. The telegraph and 
the modern newspaper have kept the 
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whole world informed each day of the 
progress of the preliminary procedure. 
They will enable all civilized humanity to 
watch the meeting in the little New 
Hampshire city, like a drama enacted 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, WHO ACHIEVED A TRIUMPH FOR AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND FOR TUE 
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a notable one by Mr. Roosevelt’s cour- 
ageous initiative in offering his services 
to end the Far Eastern war, and by the 
taet and skill with which a delicate and 
complicated negotiation was pushed to 





CAUSE OF PEACE BY SUGGESTING AND ARRANGING THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1905, by Arthur Hewitt, New York. 


If a 


with all the nations for audience. 


peace or an armistice be arranged—this 
article, of course, is written before the 
envoys meet—the soldiers in the field will 
hear the news instantly, and not a useless 
shot will be fired. 

American diplomacy has won many 
successes in the last few years. It scored 


a definite arrangement. The acceptance 
of the President’s offer—signified in- 
stantly on the part of Japan, and with 
but slight reluctance on the part of 
Russia—was a remarkable proof of con- 
fidence in the sincerity and disinterested- 
ness of the statesman who made it. 

A similar proposal emanating from 
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THE STOREHOUSE IN THE PORTSMOUTH NAVY YARD IN WHICH THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS OF RUSSIA AND 
JAPAN ARE TO MEET. 


Drawn by Vernon H. Bailey from a photograph. 


any capital save Washington would have 
been tolerably certain to encounter a 
polite refusal on one side or the other. 
Russia would never have permitted the 
mediation of Britain, and Japan would 
have been suspicious of that of any 
other European power. Had it not 
been so, no doubt another peacemaker 
might have taken the same step—a fact 
that does not diminish the credit due to 
Theodore Roosevelt, or the value of his 
achievement as a triumph for the Amer- 
ican school of diplomacy with which he 
and the late John Hay are specially iden- 
tified. 

“ At this moment President Roosevelt 
stands first and foremost among the 
public men of the world.” So said Lord 
Lansdowne, a few days after it became 
known that the conference was arranged. 
“Tfe is a great advocate and apostle of 
peace,” continued the British foreign 
minister; “ and when a war more terrible 
and more devastating than any we have 
known is bringing untold misery to peo- 
ples in many regions, when the sinister 
by-products of that war are making 
themselves felt on this continent, when 
throughout the nations of the world a 
sort of contagion of unrest is prevailing 
—at such a time can we conceive any 
greater service to civilization that could 
have been rendered than Roosevelt’s?” 

Seldom, if ever, has so striking and 





so just a eulogy been pronounced by a 
statesman speaking with such high au- 
thority. It may be added that the force 
and directness of Mr. Roosevelt’s person- 
ality, so characteristically shown in his 
move for peace, will undoubtedly be felt 
in the course of the negotiations. Off- 
cially, of course, he will have no part 
whatever in the conference, but with him 
an opportunity to serve humanity out- 
weighs all the ‘red tape in all the chan- 
celleries. No one can be in contact with 
him, as the visiting envoys have been, 
without coming to a certain extent under 
his influence. 


THE MEETING-PLACE OF THE ENVOYS. 


Another compliment to America may 
be inferred from the fact that only on 
her soil could a mutually satisfactory 
meeting-place be found. Here, again, it 
was mainly a matter of elimination, for 
the Russians did not eare to go to Asia, 
nor the Japanese to continental Europe. 
Washington was the best neutral ground; 
and the pact that is to decide the destiny 
of eastern Asia will be known as the 
Treaty of Washington. 

It was a happy suggestion that substi- 
tuted Portsmouth for Washington as the 
spot for the opening of the conference. 
The capital on the Potomac is a hot 
place in August; the old city on the 
Piseataqua is cool, and coolness, literal 
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and figurative, is a desirable concomitant 
for peace negotiations. So, too, is quiet, 
and that the envoys will find at Ports- 
mouth. Within easy reach of the New 
Hampshire town are fine stretches of 
rocky coast, and picturesque beaches on 
which the long Atlantic surf rolls un- 
ceasingly. Here, in the intervals of their 
work, the commissioners can look out 
upon the eternal ocean, and reflect how 
trifling, after all, are the transient suc- 
cesses and failures of mortal men. Such 
thoughts may tend toward a settlement 
of the questions they have at issue. 
And the peace-making frame of mind 
may be promoted by the surroundings 
amid which their business is to be trans- 
acted. The little island in Portsmouth 
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harbor on which they are to meet— 
geographically appurtenant to the town 
of Kittery, Maine—is a restful spot, with 
its shady trees, its grassy lawns, and the 
cool breezes that sweep it. The meeting 
of the envoys of two great foreign em- 
pires will be a strange and long-remem- 
bered chapter in the history of the place 
—a history uneventful enough for the 
last hundred years. 

Of course, it is not certain that the 
conference will bring about a settlement 
of the war. Similar meetings have many 
times proved unsuccessful; yet the open- 
ing of negotiations is in itself at least 
half the battle. When diplomats are com- 
missioned to arrange a peace, it is their 
business to do so, and—speaking, be it 





BARON ROMAN DE ROSEN, THE CZAR’S AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, THE 
JUNIOR RUSSIAN PEACE COMMISSIONER. 
Fron a photograph taken in July by H. M. Smith. 
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KOGORO TAKAHIRA, THE MIKADO’S MINISTER AT WASHINGTON, THE JUNIOR 
JAPANESE PEACE COMMISSIONER. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


remembered, before the envoys meet— 
such able and experienced men as the 
four Japanese and Russian commis- 
sioners are much more likely to succeed 
than to fail in their mission. Russia 
needs peace urgently, if not desperately; 
Japan has no reason to wish to continue 
fighting if she can secure the objects for 
which she is contending. Each day of 
war costs both sides so much in men and 
in money—and they ean afford to 
squander the former much better than 
the latter. 


HOW PEACE TREATIES ARE MADE. 


Nominally, of course, diplomacy is gov- 
erned by the code of international law. 
It might almost as well be said to be 
governed by no code at all; for though 
many books have been written on the 


law of nations, there is no sort of agree- 
ment as to its terms, and there is no 
court to decide them. It is the sword— 
or rather, in this twentieth century, the 
magazine rifle—that ultimately dictates 
upon international questions. 

There are, however, two well - reeog- 
nized principles on which treaties of 
peace are usually based. One is that 
of uli possidetis, the other that of the 
status quo ante bellum. To put these 
pieces of doubtful Latin into colloquial 
English, they may be roughly translated 
“as you are” and “as you were.” That 
is to say, most wars end either by the 
victor retaining whatever he may have 
wrested from the vanquished during the 
struggle; or by a restoration of the con- 
ditions that existed. before fighting be- 
gan; or by some modification of one or 
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the other principle, the most usual modi- 
fication being the payment of a money in- 
demnity. 

Of the status quo ante or “as you 
were” settlement, our War of 1812 gave 
a conspicuous instance. The Treaty of 
Ghent did practically nothing but de- 
clare it ended, without even mentioning 
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Japan would be remarkably moderate; 
and on the other that they would be so 
sweeping that Russia was certain to re- 
fuse them, and to break up the confer- 
ence before it lasted many days. Neither 
forecast had any authority. 

It cannot be said that the victors in 
recent wars have displayed a tendency 


BARON JUTARO KOMURA, FOREIGN MINISTER AT TOKIO, THE SENIOR 
JAPANESE PEACE COMMISSIONER. 


From a photograph by Taylor, Washington. 


the controversies that caused it. The 
British commissioners endeavored to as- 
sert a title to northern Maine, which 
their troops had oceupied; but the Amer- 
icans, being the more skilful negotiators, 
talked them out of it. In most treaties, 
however, the uti possidetis principle has 
been the basic one. In 1871, for instance, 
the Germans annexed part of two 
French provinces, and exacted an indem- 
nity of five thousand million franes for 
the restoration of the rest of the terri- 
tory held by their invading armies. 

It is idle to speculate on the course 
of the negotiations at Portsmouth. Their 
trend may have been disclosed when this 
magazine reaches the reader. Self- 
constituted prophets predicted, on the 
one hand, that the terms demanded by 


to be generous to the vanquished. Spain 
had to submit to the loss of practically 
her whole colonial empire at the end of 
her brief contest with the United States. 
The South African republics paid the 
heaviest possible price—the loss of their 
national existence—as the penalty for 
their reckless challenge to the imperial 
power of Britain. It is easy to be un- 
selfish vicariously, but why should we ex- 
pect a greater degree of magnanimity 
from the Shinto statesmen of Japan than 
from the followers of Him who promul- 
gated the Golden Rule as the standard of 
men’s relations to their brother men? 

It has been reported that the Czar’s 
instructions to Witte were to conclude 
no treaty save such as would assure peace 
with honor. Manifestly, since the first 


























































week of the war, no settlement honorable 
to Russia has been possible; and if the 
big envoy intended literal obedience to 
the orders of his little master, his 
journey across the Atlantic was a waste 
of time. But though poker is strictly an 
American game, bluffing is a practice 
known and used by men of many nations; 
and to ask for more than you expect to 
get will always be a prime rule of bar- 
gaining. Nicholas II is understood to 
possess remarkably small understanding 
of what is going on around him; but even 
if he succeeds in blinding himself to the 
domestic troubles of Russia he must be 
aware that his navy has been wiped off 
the Eastern seas, that his “ impregnable ” 
fortress of Port Arthur has been taken, 
that his army has lost great battles and 
has been driven out of southern Man- 
churia. After such disasters, he may have 
talked as if he expected a diplomatic 
triumph, but he must have known that it 
was not on the cards. 


WITTE, RUSSIA’S MAN OF THE HOUR. 


There is nothing in the personalities 
of the four commissioners to indicate 
that the conference will be a failure. 
The two Russians are known as men who 
had nothing to do with the great polit- 
ical adventure that brought on the war 
with Japan, and whose influence was 
steadily exerted against the ill-fated 
policy of aggression fostered by the 
grand-ducal coterie and its pets and 
agents, Alexieff and Bezobrazoff. The 
Mikado’s envoys are enlightened, capable, 
efficient—in other words, they are typ- 
ical Japanese statesmen of to-day. 

Sergius de Witte, individually the most 
prominent figure of the four, is one of 
the two public men of contemporary 
Russia of whom it can unquestionably be 
said that they have really accomplished 
something to better the condition of the 
people. The other, it may be remarked 
incidentally, is the young Czar Nicholas, 
whose excellent work for philanthropic 
and charitable movements scarcely 
palliates his utter failure as a sovereign. 
Witte’s origin was as humble as that of 
his imperial master was august. The son 
of a petty tradesman, he began life as a 
clerk in a railroad office. His first great 
opportunity came during the last war 
with Turkey, when the Russian lines of 
communication were in a characteristic 
state of confusion, and Witte, though 
only a subordinate official, stepped for- 
ward to bring order out of chaos. He 
was rewarded with a place in the gov- 
ernment railway service, and before long 
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worked his way to-the head of the de- 
partment. In that position, and in the 
more important one of finance minister, 
he has probably done more constructive 
work for Russia than any one since Peter 
the Great. Her system of state railways 
is a creation of his. He reformed the 
national finances, established the gold 
standard, .«nd largely increased the 
public revenues. More than that, the 
whole modern industrial development of 
Russia is mainly due to the work of this 
one man. 

About two years ago Witte attempted 
a still more difficult and ambitious task. 
He undertook to reorganize Russia polit- 
ically, as he had reorganized her indus- 
trially. He sent the Czar a memorandum 
pointing out the crushing burdens of 
militarism and misgovernment borne by 
the masses of the population, and outlin- 
ing a scheme of constitutional reform. It 
was a bold step—a prematurely bold one. 
The bureaucrats and the aristocrats 
rallied their forces, and Witte was com- 
pelled to resign his portfolio—a blow 
that was merely salved by his nominal 
promotion to a dignified sinecure. Now, 
in his country’s extremity, he has been 
summoned to do what he can—which is 
probably more than any other man could 
—to extricate her from her disastrous 
position. His appointment was imme- 
diately hailed as a fortunate omen of 
peace; for always he has stood for peace 
as Russia’s greatest need, and against 
war as the most fatal obstacle to his 
patriotic plans and hopes. 


THE NEW, RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


It is probable that Russia could have 
found no better colleague for Witte than 
Baron Rosen, her newly commissioned 
ambassador at Washington. As the 
Ozar’s envoy at Tokio, just before the 
war, he was persona grata to the 
Mikado’s government and people, and 
stood on particularly friendly terms with 
Baron Komura, the Japanese foreign 
minister, with whom he will have to 
negotiate at Portsmouth. It is curious 
that neither Rosen nor his colleague are 
real Muscovites, the former being of 
Swedish descent and the latter of 
Dutch. And like Witte, Rosen is a man 
who made his own way to the front, hav- 
ing begun his career in the consular ser- 
vice. He has seen a great deal of the 
world, and knows America well, having 
been consul in New York for eight years, 
and later chargé d'affaires at the Rus- 
sian legation in Washington. As an ex- 
perienced business man, who has never 
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been identified with -autocracy or the 
army, it may be taken for granted that 
Rosen will be for peace on any tolerable 
terms. 

It is not so important to study the per- 
sonalities of the men sitting on the other 
side of the table in the conference room. 
Individualities probably count for less 
in Japan than in any other civilized 
country. Her soldiers, her sailors, her 
statesmen, are merely cogs in a huge 
machine. As they phrase it themselves, 
they are humble servants of the Mikado, 
and their successes are due to the virtues 
of their imperial master rather than to 
any merits of their own. It is in that 
spirit, no doubt, that Komura and Taka- 
hira have taken up their task of clinch- 
ing by diplomacy their country’s title to 
what it has fairly won by the sword. 


KOMURA, THE SILENT MAN OF DESTINY. 


Both men are favorably known in 
America, Komura having been Takahira’s 
predecessor as minister to the United 
States. An opportunity to dictate terms 
of peace to Russia will be the crowning 
of the work that the senior envoy has had 
in hand since he left Washington five 
years ago last February. He went first 
to the Japanese legation in St. Peters- 
burg. The knowledge that he gained 
there of Russian men and methods 
helped him to combat them when he was 
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transferred to Peking, the great battle- 
ground of Muscovite and Japanese diplo- 
macy. From China he went home to 
become foreign minister during the days 
of strenuous but silent preparation for 
war. His share in the task was an im- 
portant and a peculiarly trying one. So 
effectually did he conceal the purposes 
of the Tokio government from _ its 
enemies, that the eager patriots of the 
island empire bitterly criticized their 
own foreign office for its apparent su- 
pineness. The Japanese parliament 
actually passed a resolution demanding 
a more aggressive course toward Russia. 
The government replied by dismissing 
the legislators—who were very angry at 
the time, but who must smile now when 
they think of the incident. So, too, per- 
haps, does Rosen, but his smile is prob- 
ably of a slightly different sort. 
Twenty-three centuries ago, when the 
defeated warriors of ancient Rome were 
painfully weighing out the gold that was 
to ransom their Capitol from the invad- 
ing Gauls, the chieftain of the victorious 
barbarians, crying “Woe to the con- 
quered!” threw his sword as an added 
weight into the scale. The Japanese en- 
voys are far too suave and polite for a 
literal repetition of the insult, but the 
two-handed blade of old Japan is a heavy 
weapon, and they may be trusted to make 
the beaten Russians feel its full weight. 





THE SONG OF THE WINDS. 


A WIND came out of the twilight gray— 

Out of the west, where the sunlight dies. 

‘I come,” it crooned, “from the far away 
To sing the dirge of the dying day, 

And the chant of the moon and skies.” 
For the day must die to be born again, 
And love must live, with a note of pain 

In the chord of the glad sunrise. 


A wind swept in from the sullen sea, 
O’er the waste of waters gray and wide ; 
And it sang the song of the mystery 
Of storm and tempest, and wailed to me 
Of the souls that must ebb with the tide. 
For life is an ocean o’er which the soul 
Must sail in peril, toward love the goal, 
Forgetting all else beside. 


A wind blew soft from the misty height, 
Out of the silence beyond the moon, 


And sang of love through the starlit night 


To earth and sea; and in wild delight 
The flowers all swayed in tune. 
For love is born of the stars and wind, 
And love in parting leaves life behind. 
Ah, leave me not, love, so soon ! 
For the song of the stars in heaven above, 
Of the night, and the wind, and the sea—is love! 


Reginald De Koven. 














The Great Need of the United States Navy. 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL FRENCH E. CHADWICK, U.S. N. 


WE HAVE ONLY HALF THE OFFICERS AND THREE-QUARTERS 
OF THE MEN NEEDED TO MAN OUR FIGHTING FLEET, MAKING 
NO ALLOWANCE FOR AUXILIARY SHIPS, FOR SHORE DETAILS, 


AND FOR CASUALTIES IN WAR; 


BE FOUND AT SHORT NOTICE. 


It is clear that the personnel, or quality of the 
general staff, is the final determinant of victory. A 
good general staff will provide good ships and be 
ready in time ; the best ships will be useless weapons 
if the men who have to work and fight them are un- 
ready or ill-trained when the day of battle comes. 


HESE are the words of one of the 
ablest of present-day writers upon 
naval subjects, H. W. Wilson, of Eng- 
land, in an article in a late number of 
the Monthly Review upon the struggle 
in the Far East. No better words can be 
taken as a text for the present article. 

This is a day of experts; it is no longer 
enough to herd together a haphazard 
body of men and call them naval seamen. 
It is only the prepared, the trained man, 
who counts to-day in war on the sea, as 
in every other expert business. That the 
United States must be prepared for war 
if we wish to command peace would seem 
self-evident were it not that there are 
still some who by force of habit cry peace 
when there is no peace. Mr. Cleveland’s 
famous phrase applies as forcibly to this 
as to the particular subject for which 
it was intended—“ It is a condition, not 
a theory, which faces us.” 

No mere words from us will prevent 
attack from other powers. For genera- 
tions to come, fear to attack will be the 
main element in keeping the peace. And 
this fact comes with constantly increas- 
ing force in view of the situation into 
which—partly, perhaps, unconsciously— 
we have drifted. Whatever the individ- 
ual may think of the so-called Monroe 
Doctrine, it is evidently accepted of the 
people, and we thus ‘stand committed to 
support the integrity of the South Ameri- 
can states, in the sense expressed in the 
Monroe Doctrine. The Isthmian canal 
is ours, and we must safeguard it. The 
Caribbean sea is undoubtedly our sphere 
of influence, to the extent at least that 
we cannot permit the preéminence 
therein of any other power. The ques- 
tions of the Far East loom portentously, 
and we cannot afford to be put aside un- 


AND TRAINED SEAMEN CANNOT 


heard in any of the great exigencies 
which are so likely to come in eastern 
Asia. We must have equality of oppor- 
tunity there for peaceful enterprise, and 
in the nature of things the might to en- 
force must accompany demand, if de- 
mand be necessary. 

All these things are out of our power 
to change unless we desire to subside 
into a Chinese apathy—a desire which is 
not likely to come. Out of these facts 
has grown the navy, in the words of one 
of our greatest ambassadors, “the right 
arm of diplomacy.” * 


THE SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


We now have, built and_ building, 
twenty-five first-class battleships—be- 
sides two more authorized by the last 
Congress—one second-class battleship, 
twelve armored cruisers, ten monitors, 
nine scout cruisers—including, in addi- 
tion to the three just laid down, the 
Olympia, the three of the Charleston 
class, and the Columbia and Minne- 
apolis—sixteert torpedo-boat destroyers, 
thirty-four torpedo-boats, and eight sub- 
marines. 

This is the strictly war force of the 
United States navy. To man these ves- 
sels alone we need fifteen hundred and 
seventy-one line officers and thirty-five 
thousand men. In addition to these, 
there are twenty-nine protected and un- 
protected cruisers and twenty-one gun- 
boats, the existence of which is mainly 
due to a conservatism that is slow to let 
go of the ideas of the sailing-ship period, 
when frigate fought frigate and sloop 
fought sloop. We are not alone in this, 
however; all navies have done the same, 
and we cannot be said to be worse off 
than others. Though their importance as 
part of our fighting machinery is not 
great, they would of course have to be 
used for what they are worth. 

In time, no doubt, they will be replaced 


*Mr. E. J. Phelps when minister to Great Britain. 
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by the fast scouts which in the navies of 
the future will form the information line, 
second only in importance to the battle 
line. Information in war is one of the 
basic elements of success. One must 
know the movements of the enemy. 
Scouts fill the important réle that cavalry 
performs ashore. But their field is the 
wide ocean instead of a few square 
leagues of land; it may easily be neces- 
sary to stretch their line of observation a 
thousand miles, not at haphazard, but on 
a well-developed system which no fleet 
eould elude. 

Of course, the question of the general 
constitution and adequacy of our naval 
force is beyond the scope of this paper. 
We are dealing only with the ships as 
they are shown on the navy register to- 
day. The change mentioned would be 
in the types of our lighter ships, and not 
necessarily in their numbers. 


WHERE ARE THE MEN TO MAN THEM ? 


The last report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation gives a total of 
one hundred and eighty-eight vessels in 
the United States navy, with a necessary 
complement of two thousand and seventy- 
eight line officers. This, to quote the 
words of the official document, “shows 
the officers that would be required for 
sea service on the outbreak of war, when 
every available vessel would be required 
for active service; but it does not pro- 
vide for officering the auxiliary vessels— 
whose numbers cannot be stated—nor for 
the details on shore in connection with 
the equipping, refitting, and supplying of 
the fleet and other necessary work.” The 
number of men necessary to man the 
whole fleet as it now stands, or will stand 
when the ships authorized shall be com- 
pleted, is about forty-nine thousand. 
There are in the last “Register of the 
Navy,” issued January, 1905, one thou- 
sand and sixty-four line officers—only 
half the number needed now. There are 
allowed by the last Congress a total of 
thirty-four thousand five hundred men 
and twenty-five hundred boys—twelve 
thousand short of the number needed at 
a moment’s notice should war occur. 

This should be a sufficiently weighty 
statement in these days of international 
interests to make the public, the final 
arbiter in all such questions, thoughtful. 

Of course all navies are supposed to 
be on a war footing as much as it lies in 
them to be. Even in the most peaceful 
times, a man-of-war leaving the navy 
yard to join a squadron is as ready for 
fighting as she ever can be, barring the 
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proficiency which can only come with the 
practise necessary to enable her crew, of 
perhaps nearly a thousand men, to do 
their work with the automatism which 
comes of constant drill. In all other 
navies than our own, crews—officers and 
men—are arranged for as new ships are 
voted, and provision is thus made for 
manning the whole force. It is only our- 
selves who have failed to act upon the 
clear logic of the situation. It takes 
longer to form the officer than it does 
to build the battleship, and good turret 
captains, gunner’s mates, or electricians 
are not made in a day or a month. 


THE SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING. 


The navy of to-day is one of the most 
highly specialized and, at the same time, 
one of the most inclusive of professions. 
It includes almost all scientific special- 
ties. Since the days of sail, it has added 
electrical and steam machinery in its 
highest development, automatic torpe- 
does, turret and gun mechanism of great 
complexity, guns, projectiles, and powder 
of a character undreamed of forty years 
ago. The modern battleship combines 
within itself matters which touch a 
greater variety of difficult physical prob- 
lems than does anything in which men 
are congregated. 

Not only must the officer be thoroughly 
conversant with the make-up of the great 
and complex machine in which he serves. 
He needs as much as in any former day 
the knowledge and ability which make the 
commander of men, the international 
lawyer, and the diplomatist; and he must 
be a far higher type of seaman, if the 
word be used in the sense of one who 
handles a ship. His training should be 
taken in hand at an early age and con- 
tinued in the navy itself. We can no 
longer, in an emergency, turn to the 
merchant or any other service as was 
done in the Civil War. We must have the 
officers on hand and ready. Nor is it a 
class in which we can economize as ta 
numbers; highly intelligent direction, 
and a great deal of it, is necessary in 
any successful business, but nowhere so 
necessary as in the battleship, where 
even a slight failure in efficiency may 
lose a victory. 

The London Times, in an editorial dis- 
cussing the new system of the British 
Admiralty for the selection of boys for 
eadetships, recently said: 

It may seem paradoxical to select this point for 
special distinction out of a series of large and far. 
reaching changes which have recast the personnel, 
largely affected the materiel, and made instant pre- 

















paration for war the one watchword for all branches 
of the sea service. But after all, personnel is far 
more important than materiel—we might have the 
best ships in the world, and yet they would avail 
us nothing if we did not know how to fight 
them—and the quality of the whole personnel de- 
pends on the quality of the officers who command 
and inspire it. 


The sea does not brook mistakes or in- 
efliciency—a fact which has made a 
democracy of all navies, and has given, 
in every sea service, its proper chance to 
ability. i 

Nothing has come home to the writer 
with stronger force than the need of this 
trained intelligence over every fighting 
group of the ship. Even the estimate of 
the present able head of our naval per- 
sonnel, the Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, seems to him too small. And it 
makes no allowance whatever for the 
casualties of battle. 


WHAT THE NAVY DEPARTMENT IS DOING. 


Everything, however, is being done 
now, which can be done legally, to bring 
the aggregate of officers to a point of 
safety. Existing law places no limit upon 
the numbers of ensigns and junior lieu- 
tenants, the supply of these being de- 
pendent only upon the number graduated 
from the Naval Academy and the number 
promoted from warrant officers, of which 
last twelve may be promoted to commis- 
sioned rank in each year; but it will be 
a considerable time, probably ten years 
at least, before the line officers reach as 
many as two thousand. 

Turning again to the number of men, 
of whom, including boys, thirty-seven 
thousand are now allowed instead of the 
forty-nine thousand who would be needed 
immediately in case of war, what has been 
said regarding the necessity of having 
thoroughly trained officers applies to the 
men only in a less degree. The United 
States navy had a marked object-lesson 
nearly a hundred years ago in the case of 
the Chesapeake and Shannon. The latter 
vessel had been long commissioned, was 
commanded by a captain able and pro- 
gressive far beyond most of his time, and 
had a highly trained crew constantly ex- 
ercised at target practise—an unusual 
thing at that day. The former was newly 
officered and under-officered, newly 
manned, and had not got away from the 
dockyard to reef a topsail or fire a gun. 
The Chesapeake, however brilliant her 
performance—and it was amazingly so 
under such econditions—was the natural 
prey of her trained antagonist. 

Much more will this be the ease to-day. 
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The man of the modern navy must have 
a training far beyond that ever before 
known afloat if he is to be a victor, and 
we must have the foresight to recognize 
the necessities which go with this fact. 
It has even been impossible to get the 
barracks necessary for the proper hous- 
ing of those we now have, who are neces- 
sarily housed at shore stations prepara- 
tory to going afloat. 

There is another fact worth consider- 
ing—these men, many of whom revert to 
civil life, go back to society ashore with 
a training, a discipline, an increased 
health and vigor, which more than make 
up for their temporary loss to the 
working world. There is no man, for 
example, so generally sought after in 
Great Britain, when trustworthiness, 
handiness, and steadiness are demanded, 
as tlie man-of-war’s man. America could 
well afford to give such a training to one 
out of fifteen hundred of her population, 
even if he did not serve the special pur- 
pose for which he enlisted. 

We spend more than two hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year in premiums 
on fire insurance. Our existence as an in- 
dependent and weighty factor in this 
world of complex and varying interests 
is well worth the one-third of this sum 
which we spend upon the navy. But while 
doing, as we are, a good deal, we should 
face the question with the large-minded- 
ness which facts demand, and correlate 
the ships, officers, and men on a logical 
basis. Unless there be such correlation, 
our labor, our expenditure, and our study 
are in a large degree vain. 

The writer is in no sense a propagan- 
dist of war. But he regards it as he 
would an epidemic of disease—as being 
beyond our power to abrogate entirely, 
at any rate for the time being. Both 
would seem part of a higher scheme than 
ours, and perhaps have uses which we 
cannot altogether grasp. Epidemics lead 
at least to increased knowledge and im- 
proved social and hygienic conditions; 
and the woful expenditure of life and en- 
ergy in war may have its offset in its 
development of high qualities, individual 
and national. There may be a connection 
between great wars and a higher mental- 
ity, such as followed the long Napoleonic 
struggle and gave us the wonderful ma- 
terial advance of the nineteenth century. 

We want neither war nor epidemic, 
but both will surely come unless there be 
due foresight and preparation to ward 
them off. We are quick enough to realize 
the fact in one case, and we should be 
equally so in the other. 
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24, ONLY DASH WwWeOD. 


BY BAILEY MILLARD. 


I. 


W HEN the Greatest Show on Earth 

struck Hermosillo the town simply 
turned itself inside out. Anticipation 
glowed upon the face of every one, from 
the gobernador himself down to the niios 
who ran wild in the plaza. Even the poor- 
est peon was prepared with his big round 
peso, wrought out in some cases by the 
Lord knows what desperate shifts. 

All the younglings raced to the station 
as the long, lumbering double-header 
pulled in. Not one in a hundred of the 
crowd could make out the flaring Ameri- 
can adjectives, but the very fact of their 
foreign nature lent the spectacle some- 
thing of piquancy to the vast and tu- 
multuous appreciation of the natives. 

The marvel of gringa alertness dis- 
played to the mafiana people when the 
army of rusty, unshaven men began to 
open the cars and run out the gaudily 
painted wagons made its own impression. 
From the statues that stood along the 
street in flaming serapes, tall sombreros, 
and muffling mantillas, came little grunts 
of “ Muy pronto!” “ Los Americanos son 
muy agiles!” 

“ You bet they’re quick!” was the suc- 
cinct rejoinder of Don Guillermo Hop- 
kins, who was known in the States as 
Cow-puncher Bill, but who had now to 
do with mines near Hermosillo. “ How 
do you like the show, Conchita?” 

Conchita, in her pale green skirt, light 
pink blouse, and purple mantilla, was 
gazing entranced at half a dozen little 
pinto ponies that were bounding excited- 
ly out of a car, and had to be restrained 
by slaps and pushes at their pretty noses. 
She adored horses. 

“Oh, it is magnificent! See the 
caballito! See!” 

She pointed to the tiniest of the 
ponies, and clapped her little brown 
hands. Despite her warring colors and 
the thick dabs of powder on her face, 
Conchita made a very pretty figure, 


standing there by the side-track, her face 
aglow with it all, and Hopkins, who had 
come to realize of late that he was grow- 
ing tired of her, somehow took a new in- 
terest in the gleam of her flashing eyes 
and the turn of her dark head. 


“Oh,” she cried, “los elefantes! Los 
elefantes!” 

When the lumbering elephants and the 
soft, slouchily treading camels had 
passed along the street, and the animal 
wagons were rumbling by, each with its 
fierce representation of the caged crea- 
ture that presumably crouched inside, 
Hopkins gathered an idea out of the 
dust that blew down from behind the 
hoofs and wheels. 

“Say, Conchita, here’s the place to 
dispose of that big cat of yours.” 

“How?” she asked. 

“That big cat—Soliman—you can sell 
him to the menagerie. They’ll pay a good 
price for him.” 

The “big cat” was what they called 
Conchita’s tame cougar. A hunter from 
the Mazatans had given her the beast 
as a pet when it was a tiny kitten, and 
Conchita did not appear to realize how 
swiftly it had grown. It seemed to her 
only last week that she was feeding little 
Soliman milk from a spoon. Now the 
animal was nearly as tall as the table, 
and Hopkins, brave as he had been in 
throwing wild steers, sometimes paled 
when he saw the creature’s tail swish in 
anger and faced its cruel fangs. 

“ Ah, mi gato bonito! No, I eannot sell 
him. He is my life—my pet!” 

“That’s all right, my girl; but he’s 
getting sure dangerous. He’ll kill some- 
body, and then you'll be mighty sorry you 
didn’t sell him to the circus. They’d prob- 
ably give a hundred dollars for him.” 

“ Oien pesos!” cried the girl with con- 
tempt. “Oh, Guillermo, I could not sell 
him for a thousand!” 

“Well,” said Hopkins, “here’s the 
chance—let it go if you want to. Let’s 
walk down to the performers’ car and 
take a look.” 

Conchita followed him down the track 
to the end of the train, stopping half- 
way to look raptly at a pair of plump, 
shiny-backed seals that were slipping in 
and out of their little tank. On the plat- 
form of the first performers’ car stood 
a peachy-faced wisp of a girl in a long, 
brown ulster and with a jaunty little 
cap on her head. She was stroking the 
head of a brown collie. Her trim fresh- 
ness, in contrast with the hard, worn 
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faces of other circus people who stood 
about or peered from the windows of the 
car, was attractive; and Hopkins looked 
at her again. In fact, he looked at her 
several times, while she stared amusedly 
at Conchita and made free comment to 
her companions on the Mexican girl’s 
quarreling colors and strange make-up. 

Conchita heard, but she understood 
very little English, and at first she 
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“ The street’s full of it now. Sweet place 
for you to ride in, ain’t it? We're in 
luck if the tent don’t blow down! ” 

“Yes, I’d like to cut it all out to- 
night,” said the girl, with a sniff of con- 
tempt. “But there’s handsome fellows 
here, any way!” 

She glanced coquettishly at Hopkins, 
who had ears for every word she uttered. 

“Guillermo!” snapped Conchita, tug- 
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showed no annoyance. But the circus 
girl’s flippant phrases made Hopkins see 
Conchita in a light that augmented his 
weariness of her. After all, he thought, 
you couldn’t help growing tired of these 
Sonora girls, with their crude ideas and 
perpetual silly patter. Now a beauty like 
that one in the long ulster 

“Come and look at the seals!” urged 
Conchita impatiently, plucking at his 
coat-sleeve. “I believe you see nothing 
but the ugly little gringa! ” 

The unhearing Hopkins still stood 
gazing at the circus girl, while a gust 
swept down the way, laden with Her- 
mosillo grit. 

“T’ll bet it’ll be good and dusty in that 
tent to-night, Miss Dashwood,” said one 
of the men who stood on the platform. 
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COME AWAY!” 
ging impetuously at his arm. “Come 
¢ way!” 

‘He let himself be dragged over to the 
seals. Part of his present abstraction was 
the memory of a lithograph of Miss Alice 
Dashwood, “ Absolutely the Most Daring 
of All Living Bareback Riders,” posted 
in the cantina. He saw the airy pic- 
tured form, with one foot pointing to- 
ward the top of the tent while the other 
lightly pressed the back of a madly flying 
steed. He reflected, too, that here was a 
case where a circus actually lived up to 
its “paper.” Yes, if anything the girl 
was prettier than the picture. He doubt- 
ed not that she could ride like the wind; 
and his old cowboy relish for good riding 
lingered with him like his own breath. 

Later in the day he heard some circus 
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gossip in the cantina. The chief of the 
four proprietors of the show was telling 
the ringmaster of a row he had had with 
Miss Dashwood. She had refused to 
ride in the street parade because of some 
fancied slight, -and now she wanted a 
ear all to herself, for no better reason 
than that Le Blanc, the wire-walker, had 
ogled her. 

“ Angelic little thing, ain’t she?” re- 
marked the leader of the Big Four. 
“ Now, if this was Chicago I’d tell her to 
go where it was warmer, and look for an- 
other rider; but after all, she’s the only 
Dashwood, and we’ve got so many towns 
listed for the trip that I can’t let her 
go.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
the ringmaster. 

“Do? I’ve done it—given her a whole 
box-car all to herself—with a cot and 
bureau and room enough for fifteen per- 
formers,” groaned the magnate. “ She’s 
in there sulking now. And I lined the 
thing up with serapes that cost me seven 
dollars, Mexican, apiece.” 

Hopkins sauntered down toward the 
circus train. Through the half - open 
door of the many-hued box-car he saw the 
smiling face of Miss Dashwood, and 
caught the tinsel glint of the skirt she 
was trying on for the evening perform- 
ance. She was singing “ My Navajo” in 
one of the happiest of her mercurial 
moods. Observing him, she smiled beam- 
ingly, scolded her collie because he 
barked at the stranger, and went to the 
little window to say: 

“ Buenos diez, senor! That’s all the 
Spanish I know, except muy bien and 
poco tiempo.” 

“Do you like the circus life?” asked 
the dazed Hopkins in flat Western Eng- 
lish. 

“Oh, you’re not a greaser! I thought 
you wasn’t. No, I can’t say I like the 
show business. It isn’t so bad in God’s 
country, but here——” and she rippled 
on, while Hopkins stood leaning against 
a switch sign, lost in admiration. “ But,” 
said she at last, “I mustn’t put in the 
whole afternoon talking to you. Going 
to see me ride to-night? Where’ll you 
sit—to the left of the band-stand, middle 
row? That’s good—Il'll blow a kiss to 
you! Going to bring Sefiorita Crazy 
Quilt? Look out she don’t get jealous! 
Tell her she’d look well in a blue piano 
cover trimmed with red and green rib- 
bons! ” 

She slid the door shut with a laugh. 
Hopkins, treading air, turned toward 
home. It pleased him extravagantly to 
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think that the girl seemed to be taken 
with him. And had she not called him 
handsome ? 

But Conchita? He had promised to 
take her to the show that night, and if 
the kiss really were thrown to him there 
might be an upheaval! Pshaw! How 
could she tell where a vagrant kiss, waft- 
ed anywhere in his direction, might be 
intended to alight ? 


II. 


Wuen he called early in the evening at 
Conchita’s low adobe, to take her to the 
show, he paused outside the open door 
until an angry storm should pass over. 
Conchita was scolding Soliman, and her 
mother was scolding her for keeping her 
outgrown, dangerous pet. Hopkins could 
hear the low whine and sputter of the 
beast while Conchita stamped her feet 
and ealled, “ Zape, gato malo!” Quickly 
adding, “ Oh, the dear Soliman! He does 
not mean to be bad.” 

“Yes, he does, too,” said Hopkins, en- 
tering the door and keeping a respectful 
eye on Soliman, who rattled his chain in 
the corner and pawed the earthen floor 
with his sharp claws. “ You’d better sell 
him to the show, Conchita, just as I said. 
He’s getting worse.” 

“Oh, no!” insisted Conchita. “He 
went with me to-day and saw the great 
parade. He saw the poor, caged beasts, 
and it makes him so unhappy to think of 
them! I could not sell him—no, no! He 
is so beautiful and he loves me so.” 

She stroked Soliman gently, while he 
arched his back and purred like the great 
cat that he was. Hopkins looked at the 
animal, one blow from whose giant paw 
would have felled a man. He saw the 
big, cruel teeth and the _ blood-red 
tongue, which showed when the cougar 
yawned, as it now did under the quieting 
stroke of Conchita’s hand. Brave as he 
was, it made him shiver a little as he 
saw the girl pet the beast. 

On their way to the show he noticed 
that there was lacking in Conchita’s step 
something of the elasticity which had 
once made her seem so light and airy and 
altogether acceptable to him. But the 
enchanted walk around the circle of ani- 
mal wagons brought the girl back to her 
old vivacious self. Before the monkey- 
cages she was quite gay. In the circus 
tent, when she saw the grand entry of the 
riders and the droll antics of the clowns, 
she was as blithe as a bird. The tent was 
crowded with a strange assortment of 
gentlemen in evening dress, ladies in 
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light; costly clothes and peons in dirty 
gray duck and old serapes, while the dust 
that beat up from the ring fell upon the 
just and upon the unjust. 

Hopkins saw the lithe, sweet-faced 
Miss Dashwood, sitting her coal-black 
horse like one born to the saddle. The 
young fellow in red tights who rode be- 
side her gave him qualms of jealousy that 
were not to be downed by his cowboy 
philosophy. But glad was the moment 
when, with her eyes searching about the 
multitudinous sea of faces, she saw him 
—saw him, and actually gave him a 
frank, familiar smile. Luckily the laugh 
it raised in him was beaten down by the 
blare of the band, for he had not yet 
become altogether reckless of what 
Conchita might think. 

Conchita recognized the fair rider, 
noted the purely personal application of 
the smile, and her nails dented the palms 
of her dark little hands. She reflected 
bitterly that all the powder she might 
brush upon her face—and to-night she 
had outdone herself in the brushing— 
could not make her as fair as the light- 
haired, blue-eyed gringa. 

And so not even the magical feats of 
Little All Right, the Japanese ladder- 
climber, nor the wonderful tricks of the 
ponies, could efface the memory of that 
smile and its all-too-evident effect upon 
the man she worshiped. 

“ Why, you’re quiet as a nun, Conchi- 
ta!” said he when the slim athlete had 
bounded over the five elephants. “ Don’t 
you like the show?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Conchita, laughing 
aloud. “I like it very much!” 

From that moment she so overdid the 
business of appreciation as to make it 
something almost ghastly. Even when 
the great Dashwood rode into the ring, 
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THERE CAME RIPPLING OUT INTO THE NIGHT THE 
HATEFUL VOICE OF THE LITTLE GRINGA. 
tip-toeing on the back of her mettlesome 
horse, her appreciation did not flag. As 
for Hopkins, he never was so visibly 
alive. He leaned far forward in his seat, 
and his fixed gaze of eager wonder and 
admiration was something so palpable as 
to make the girl at his side heartsick and 
haggard. Clearly he had forgotten all 
about her—forgotten everything but that 

dancing doll on horseback. 

“See her get over them hurdles!” he 
cried. “It’d be a sure hard trick in the 
saddle, but she hardly touches her horse, 
sittin’ on his rump there and not a strap 
on him! Great Scott, look at that! 
Wasn’t that there a jump for yer life? 
And see how that ringmaster punches 
him up. He’s a-goin’ some, ain’t he? 
Why, that gal could make her fortune. 
bustin’ broncos! ” 

The only Dashwood was on her feet 
again now, ready to spring through the 
paper hoops and hop high over the ban- 
ners. Several times she looked in his di- 
rection, found him at last in the dizzy- 
ing whirl of faces, and—while Conchita 
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moaned “ Dios!” under her breath— 
actually threw him the promised kiss— 
the only kiss that she had thrown to any- 
body that night. It thrilled the cowboy 
—it swelled him with a vast sense of his 
eminent superiority over everybody in 
the tent. He clapped his hands like mad 
and yelled a wild American “ Hurray! ” 
and then a wilder Spanish “ Bravo!” 
while all the enraptured Sonorans joined 
in tumultuously. La seforita’s riding 
was better than a bullfight. 

Conchita’s superabundant gaiety and 
mirth from that point in the perform- 
ance to the end of the show and all the 
way home should have warned him, but 
he was so transported by the memory of 
the Dashwood kiss that he thought noth- 
ing of the girl’s mood. He was in love 
with the whole world. At the door he 
bade Conchita an unusually affectionate 
“ Adios!” 

He felt that he could not sleep until 
he had seen Alice Dashwood again. 
There would probably be a folding of the 
tents and a midnight flitting, and he 
must be at hand if he would not miss the 
chance of another smile from the fair 
rider, who, as he mentally phrased it, had 
taken him right out of his boots. But 
passing the cantina he learned that there 
had been an unseasonable cloudburst up 
the line and a very bad washout, which 
would detain the show at Hermosillo un- 
til the morrow, if not later. Well, he 
would have a look, anyhow. He knew 
where the Dashwood’s ear stood, and he 
made toward it as quickly as he could 
through the darkness. 

While he was standing near the win- 
dow of the car, and wondering if it would 
be wise to toss a little gravel against the 
pane, Conchita stole quietly down under 
cover of a string of freight-cars and 
looked out at him from the shadow as he 
stood there all unaware. She, too, knew 
about the car and its lone occupant. 
Even if she had not known, the lover-like 
attitude of Hopkins, standing there 
under the window, would have made it 
all clear to her jealous sense. 

She heard him eall in low love tones, 
and she heard the sash slide. Soon there 
came rippling out into the night the 
hateful voice of the little gringa, run- 
ning on like a mountain brook. Conchita 
could understand only a phrase here and 
there, but the notes were full of tender 
confidence. The words with which his 
familiar voice perjured itself there in 
her very presence were more easily dis- 
tinguished, and “love at first sight,” 
“ always known you,” and “ must see you 
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again” readily translated themselves to 
her outraged ears. 

She had heard enough. She could en- 
dure no more, and she flung herself along 
the train-side, kicking her skirts in long, 
swift strides for home. Entering the 
pateo, she went directly to the corner 
where the cougar was chained. The fur 
of the animal was ruffled and his clawings 
and mouthings were frightful. His tem- 
per had been aggravated by the passing 
of his eating hour, for in the excitement 
of the evening she had forgotten to feed 
him. It was some time before the girl 
eould calm the fretful animal. Even then 
it must have been some unusual strength 
of purpose in her that gave her a com- 
pelling power over the beast, and not the 
little whip with which she repeatedly 
lashed his frowning face. 

At last she unhooked the chain from 
the ring in the wall and led out the 
tugging cougar, who was still in a mut- 
tering mood, but who quieted strangely 
as they neared Alice Dashwood’s sleeping- 
ear. The cowboy was not there before 
the window. Of this Conchita was glad. 
She was glad, too, that the fastening of 
the car door was such that it did not re- 
sist her quiet push. And it pleased her 
that Soliman so readily and noiselessly 
pounced into the ear. 

As he entered, she slipped the collar 
from his neck. She shut the door behind 
him and fastened it. Then, stepping 
back a little way, she saw Hopkins re- 
turning with brisk step. In his hand was 
a bouquet of hastily gathered flowers, 
intended to brighten the eyes of Miss 
Dashwood when she should see them 
hanging by her door the next morning. 

“ Ah, Conchita!” he cried, putting a 
bold face on the unexpected and inevi- 
table. “ You here?” 

She slipped Soliman’s collar and chain 
under her mantilla. 

“ Si, senor,’ she said in steady tones, 
in which triumph and irony wrestled for 
supremacy. “I so love the circus I could 
not sleep till I had come down and seen 
it again. And you?” 

“Qh,” he said confusedly, “I was—I 
was walking around. I ry 

“ And what have you there? Oh, flow- 
ers! To bring to me?” She grasped 
them from his hand. “ Gracias, gracias!” 

“Yes, for you, Conchita. I got them 
down in the—— What on earth is that?” 

A loud, throaty roar, a thick sputter- 
ing as of the harsh and fitful escape of 
steam, and a tread of swift, terrible feet, 
together with a shrieking whine, came 
from out the hollow recess of the car. 
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“What's in there? 
mean?” Hopkins cried. 

He whipped out his six-shooter and 
strode intrepidly toward the door. But 
she seized him by the pistol hand. and 
cried: 

“ Por Dios, you shall not! He will kill 
you! You shall not!” 

A shrill ery, a roar, a series of heavy 
pounces, and a rolling of something over 
and over within the car. 

“Let me go!” cried Hopkins, tearing 
himself from the clinging woman. “ The 
thing, whatever it is, is killing her. Your 
work, too, no doubt! Let me go!” 

He was at the door now, fumbling with 
the fastening, and fighting off the woman 
at his side. From the inside came the 
sound of something being dragged softly 
over the floor of the car; and then a ter- 
rible quiet, more awesome than aught 
else. Hopkins, who had now freed him- 
self from the girl, slid the door aside and 
entered the car, his six-shooter grasped 
tightly in his hand. 

Conchita fled away in the darkness. 


III. 


Over the tall glasses in the cantina 
the next evening, the show people talked 
of the mysterious affair of the strange 
animal in Alice Dashwood’s car. 

“Tt was none of our critters,” said the 
keeper of the menagerie. “The three 
cougars was all there in their cage. But 
that varmint was about the size of our 
biggest. Looked as big as a Bengal tiger 
when he was stretched out there dead in 
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that car. The mystery is, where did he 
come from?” 

“That was a nervy feller that killed 
him,” observed the ringmaster. “ What’s 
his name?” 

“Cowboy chap named Hopkins—the 
one Alice Dashwood was making eyes 
at. Lucky for her she didn’t sleep in 
that car! It was jest like one of her 
freaks to git out at midnight and go 
bothering Mrs. Henninger for a bed in 
the composite. She was a-mournin’ to- 
day over the loss of her pet collie. Left 
him in the car, and he got all chewed 
up. Poor dog! And about freaks—did 
you hear of her latest?” 

“ No.” 

“Why, she jumped the show this after- 
noon—lit out on the four-fifty with her 
cowboy. Gone to Guaymas to git mar- 
ried. Told Mrs. Henninger she’d leaped 
her last hurdle.” 

“Oh, she did, did she?” came with 
oracular irony from the old ringmaster. 
“Bet you a dollar she’ll be back on the 
sawdust again inside of a year. They 
always does.” 

“Wall, maybe,” said the keeper. “ And 
yet she’s different from most circus girls 
—a heap different. What’ll the Big Four 
do without the only Dashwood?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” mused the old 
ringmaster, setting down his glass. “ I’ve 
seen ’em come and I’ve seen ’em go; but 
they always comes back. There’s some- 
thing about the smell of a circus ring 
that sets up a hankerin’ in you if you’ve 
been away a while. Yes; they always 
comes back! ” 





THE FICKLE HEART. 


Why, once the very mention of her name, 


Carelessly spoken, 


Thrilled through his heart as some exquisite flame 


That left it broken. 


And once the day of days was that one day 
That knew their meeting ; 

And all night long the dream of her would sway 
His heart’s swift beating. 


But now, to turn and see her in the crowd 
Shows hearts less brittle ; 
And now, when some one speaks her name aloud 


’Tis less than little. 


They meet and part with naught of joy or pathos, 
In neighbor fashion. 

Ah me, is anything more full of bathos 
Than last year’s passion? 





Theodosia Garrison. 
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BAO tant oO CAE: See. 
BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


MERMAIDS, FLYING DUTCHMEN, AND OTHER STRANGE THINGS 
SEEN BY SAILORS—HOW DID THE HURON GET ASHORE, AND 
WHY WAS THE MARY CELESTE DESERTED BY HER CREW? 


‘THE most impressive picture of the sea 

that I ever saw was one entitled 
“Solitude.” Through a rift in a storm- 
cloud the fading moon shone down on a 
welter of the waters, where, tossed up 
by a breaking wave, was seen the wreck of 
a ship’s mast. 

Nowhere else on earth is a man so 
utterly alone as when adrift on the un- 
frequented breadths of the ocean, and 
nowhere else does the primitive wonder 
within him so stir his imagination. The 
sailor on lookout stands gazing over the 
utter solitude of the sea until the playing 
shadows before him seem alive with be- 
ings of evil portent and weird sounds are 
heard coming from the unseen depths. 

On his first voyage of discovery, Co- 
lumbus recorded in his journal that he 
saw three mermaids, and that he had 
seen such beings previously on the coast 
of Africa. Henry Hudson described a 
mermaid, seen by his crew, in detail: 


This morning one of our company, looking over- 
board, saw a mermaid, and, calling up some of the 
company to see her, one more came up, and by that 
time she was come closely to the ship’s side, looking 
earnestly at the man. A little after a sea came 
and overturned her. From her navel up, her back 
and breasts were like a woman’s, her body as big 
as one of us, her skin very white, and her long hair 
hanging down behind of a color black. 


When the sailor tells of the mysteries 
he has seen in the watches of the night, 
the practical people of the shore are al- 
ways amused and always incredulous. 
Nevertheless, though there are no mer- 
maids in modern times, “ things do be to 
happen ” to Jack afloat for which neither 
lead-line nor thermometer nor any other 
instrument of science can offer an ex- 
planation. 

How does it come to pass, for instance, 
that some waves are regularly larger 
than others? Is there any explanation of 
the fact that ships often encounter a 
single wave of enormous destructive 
power in a storm that shows no extraor- 
dinary speed of wind or depression of 
mercury? I once saw the steamship 
Britannic come into port with half her 
forward turtleback cut away clean, while 


the lookout perch, made of inch-and-a- 
half gaspipe, and located forty feet above 
the deck, was bent all out of shape by the 
stroke of a single wave that broke on 
board in a gale where the wind was blow- 
ing no more than forty miles an hour. 


THE STRANGE WRECK OF THE HURON. 


Quite as mysterious and still more 
startling are some of the wrecks that oc- 
cur in the waters around Cape Hatteras. 
There is no more mysterious region in 
the world than that. Consider, for in- 
stance, the wreck of the United States 
war-ship Huron. She was a stanch little 
iron ship of a thousand tons or so, well 
found and fit in every respect when she 
left Hampton Roads on November 23, 
1877, bound on a surveying voyage along 
the coast of Cuba. Commander George 
P. Ryan was her captain, and she had a 
crew of one hundred and thirty-three 
officers and men, among the former being 
Ensign Lucien Young, since well known 
both as a writer and a resourceful and 
energetic naval man. 

Having passed the Chesapeake Capes 
between one and two o’clock that after- 
noon, the Huron ran well out to sea, and 
then laid a course south by east, three 
quarters east. The reader should under- 
stand that this route was safer—would 
take her farther out to sea—than the 
course usually laid by coastwise mer- 
chant ships, which steer south by east, 
one quarter east. Her compasses having 
been adjusted before leaving Hampton 
Roads, it was absolutely certain that the 
Huron would head the right course; and 
she did head the right course steadily. 
This statement is abundantly proved by 
the testimony of several of her officers 
and by the two landmarks that were seen 
and noted on the log. One mark was a 
buoy, ten miles away on the course, that 
had been placed there to mark a wreck. 
The Huron passed outside the mark, and 
was therefore well on the seaward side of 
the regular course. 

After dark, Currituck light was seen, 
and the bearings taken showed that the 
Huron was still well out on her course as 

















laid, and was heading farther from shore 
all the time. And yet at a quarter past 
one o’clock the next morning, while the 
officer of the deck paced to and fro at his 
post and the lookouts gazed into the 
night from each bow, and two men at the 
wheel held her true to her course, a long 
wave lifted the Huron high in the air and 
drove her, bow on, into the sand at Nag 
Head, on the North Carolina coast, just 
north of Hatteras. 

“My God, how did we get here?” said 
Captain Ryan, as he came on deck, but 
his question has never been answered. 
Some unseen and unexplained influence 
had carried the ship, broadside to, many 
miles out of the course she was steering. 
Only thirty-four men out of the crew of 
one hundred and thirty-three escaped 
with their lives. 

And the Huron is not alone in yielding 
to the mysterious power off Hatteras. 
The Havana liner Eagle was wrecked on 
the same beach in March, 1870, although 
she was following the same course which 
she had followed with perfect safety 
many times before, and she was using 
the same compass. And the Ariadne, of 
the New York and Galveston line, ran 
ashore under precisely the same condi- 
tions. The captains of all three of these 
ships were awake, on duty, and entirely 
sober when disaster overtook them. 


A DREAM THAT LED TO A RESCUE. 


In the course of some years of expe- 
rience as a sailor I have heard a number 
of dream stories that were at least cu- 
rious, and most of them were told under 
circumstances which compelled me to 
believe that the relator was entirely sin- 
cere. One of the strangest was given to 
me by Captain John Ellis, the purser of a 
tramp steamer on which I was returning 
to New York from Buenos Ayres. Ellis 
was once a sailor before the mast on the 
bark Frank Lovett, bound from a Welsh 
port to St. John, New Brunswick. The 
mate of the Lovett was named Scott. 
One morning, while Scott was in his 
bunk, he dreamed that he saw a ship 
down to leeward in a sinking condition, 
and heard a voice say: 

“Come and save us!” 

Scott started up from his bunk, and 
then, when fully awake, lay down and 
went to sleep again. But in a few mo- 
ments he saw in a dream the same ship, 
heard the same words, and was again 
awakened. This time he was so deeply 
impressed that he went on deck and told 
the captain all about it. 

The captain laughed heartily, but the 
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mate went aloft with glasses several 
times during the day, and finally, at half- 
past four in the afternoon, while on the 
maintop-gallant yard, saw a ship under 
as much sail as the Lovett was carrying, 
and apparently in good condition. Yet 
because this vessel, a bark, looked like the 
one he had seen in his dream, Scott went 
down on deck and begged the captain to 
keep within good view of the stranger. 

To please his mate, who was a good 
man, the captain did so. Within an hour 
it was seen that the bark was flying a 
signal of distress and was very low in the 
water. The Lovett then ran down within 
hail, when the captain of the other bark 
shouted that she was sinking, and begged 
for help. Accordingly the Lovett rescued 
all hands—just in time, for three hours 
later the damaged bark went down. She 
was the Royal George, with general car- 
go from Shields for Boston. 

The loss of the Royal George and the 
rescue of her crew by the Lovett can 
easily be verified from the records. I 
have known Captain Ellis for several 
years, and I assert emphatically that he 
is a Christian gentleman—entirely trust- 
worthy and trusted by ail who know him. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MARY CELESTE. 


Another mystery of the sea is the true 
story of the derelict Mary Celeste. On 
December 4, 1873, when the British brig- 
antine Dei Gratia was on the Atlantic 
about four hundred and fifty miles west 
of Lisbon—to be precise, in latitude 
thirty-eight degrees and twenty minutes 
north—her crew saw a brigantine with 
most of her sails set. She had her yards 
square, and wa8 running before the wind 
in the most erratic fashion. She was 
yawing from side to side in a way which 
soon showed that she was running wild— 
with no one steering her. 

As the weather was pleasant and the 
rescue of a derelict upon the high seas 
is always a profitable job, the crew of the 
Dei Gratia boarded the stranger, which 
proved to be the Mary Celeste. They 
found not a soul on board, and yet the 
vessel was in excellent condition in al- 
most every respect. She was not leaking. 
and her rigging and sails were in order, 
but her cabin and forecastle showed evi- 
dences that she had been hastily aban- 
doned. The chrenometer was gone, and 
so were her papers, but her log-book re- 
mained. The last entry in the log was 
made on November 25, in north latitude 
thirty-seven and longitude twenty-five 
degrees and two minutes west. She had 
been running wild for at least eight days, 
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and had drifted about four hundred 
miles to the eastward of the last recorded 
observation. 

On the floor of the cabin was a stained 
and naked cutlass. On the table stood a 
small bottle of medicine, which had not 
been upset, showing that the vessel had 
drifted over smooth seas. There were 
also pieces of cloth, needles, thread, and 
scissors on the table. The long-boat was 
missing, and the fore hatch was off, but 
not broken. 

A crew of three men navigated the 
Mary Celeste to Gibraltar, where it was 
learned that the brig belonged seven- 
eighths to Captain J. H. Winchester, of 
New York, and one eighth to her master, 
Captain B. S. Briggs, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. She had sailed from New 
York for Genoa with a cargo of aleohol, 
which was found intact. Her captain 
had taken his wife and child with him for 
the voyage. The crew, besides the mate, 
numbered ten. 

To sum it up, a valuable vessel with a 
valuable cargo was abandoned in pleas- 
ant weather on a smooth sea eight hun- 
dred miles from land. Why was she 
abandoned, and what became of her 
crew? Neither question was ever an- 
swered. 


THE VISION OF THE BARRACOUTA. 


Among the tales of the sea that are re- 
lated in good faith, perhaps none is more 
dificult to explain than that of a ship 
seen by people who are hundreds of miles 
away from it. As an instance, take this 
story, quoted from Montgomery Mar- 
tin’s “ History of South Africa”: 


I give the following statement which was noted 
down in the log-book of his majesty’s ship Leven, 
when employed with the Barracouta and others in 
surveying East Africa, and in the dangers and dis- 
asters of which squadron I participated. 

His majesty’s ship Leven, Captain W. F. Owen, 
on the 6th of April, 1823, when off Point Danger, on 
her voyage from Algoa to Simon’s Bay, saw her con- 
sort, the Barracouta, about two miles to leeward. 
This was considered extraordinary, as her sailing 
orders would have placed her in a different direc- 
tion; but her peculiar rig left no doubt as to 
her identity, and at last many well-known faces 
were distinctly visible looking toward the Leven. 
Captain Owen attempted to close with her to speak, 
but was surprised that she not only made no effort 
to join the Leven, but, on the contrary, stood away. 

Being near the destined port, Captain Owen did 
not follow her, and continued on his course to the 
Cape ; but at sunset she was observed to heave to 
and lower a boat, apparently for the purpose of 
picking up a man overboard. The next morning 
the Leven anchored in Simon’s Bay, where for a 
whole week the Barracouta was anxiously expected. 
On her arrival, the 14th, it was seen by her log 
that she was three hundred miles from the Leven 
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when the latter thought she saw her. It should also 
be remarked that no other vessel of her class was 
ever seen about the Cape. 


If no other stories of the kind were on 
record, this one might be set down as a 
sheer fabrication, in spite of the respect- 
able character of the writer. But others 
have been recorded with such minuteness 
of detail that the facts need not be 
doubted. The sailor is able to recognize 
his consort beyond question. The ship- 
news observer at Sandy Hook distin- 
guishes hundreds of ships when many 
miles away, although to an uneducated 
eye they would look precisely alike. 
When seafaring people, whether afloat or 
ashore, say soberly that they recognize 
the picture of a ship as seen in a mirage, 
the statement ought to be accepted. 
They must see the picture. But the 
origin of such pictures, though many 
times seen, is a mystery not now ex- 
plainable. 

It is not unlikely that the story of the 
Flying Dutchman had its origin in mi- 
rage pictures. Some have supposed that 
what the Swedish fishermen call Spok- 
vatten or specter-water—a rising wreath 
of mist or fog—was the original Flying 
Dutchman; but no mists ever seen could 
be mistaken for a ship by even the most 
superstitious of sailors. 

While driving through a gale of wind, 
a sailor sees a ship bearing down upon 
him and then standing away under full 
sail. Or he is lying becalmed, and sees 
another ship scudding under bare poles. 
He relates his experience on shore, and 
his hearers think he is silly enough to be- 
lieve in ghosts, or that he is spinning a 
“twister” for the benefit of lubbers. 
Many sailors do believe in ghosts, just as 
many shore people refuse to occupy a 
room numbered thirteen; but the men 
who said soberly that they saw the Flying 
Dutchman may actually have seen the 
mirage picture of a ship that was many 
miles away. 

It may be mentioned here that Flying 
Dutchmen are by no means confined to 
the region of the Cape of Good Hope. 
There was a phantom ship in the Baltic 
known as the Carmilhan., and command- 
ed by Captain Klaboterman. The Vene- 
tians had one on the Mediterranean. 
The Spaniards used to see another in the 
West Indies—the ghost of a galleon 
whose sailors mutinied and were con- 
demned to wander forever, tortured by 
thirst, because of their crimes. There 
are, or rather were, specter ships on the 
American coast, too, and one on the 
Hudson River. 

















THE TRALGUSY 
BY MARGARET 


“ PD ERHAPS I should have mentioned 
that it’s ‘moonshine’ I’m offering 
you,” said Darrell. 

A smack may be vulgar, but it is un- 
deniably appreciative. It must be con- 
fessed that Powers smacked. 

“My dear fellow, I shall finish this 
glass if I have to pay the tax upon all 
you possess! Where did you get it?” 

“That’s a pretty long story.” 

Powers settled comfortably in his 
Morris chair, experience having taught 
him that the length of an anecdote was 
never a deterrent to his friend. 

“You remember when I first came 
South, down on my luck and with no 
business training? I was glad to take the 
first job that was open to me—night 
duty as ‘central’ in a small town. I 
bear traces of that work in my temper to 
this day! The women would ring up to 
ask the time, or if the train was late, or 
if I could see the weather bureau’s flag 
from my front window, and did it say 
rain. One night a livery-stable keeper 
called me up to say that he had a sick 
horse which he must dose every hour in 
the night, and he wished me to ring his 
*phone every time the clock struck. I 
did so faithfully, until between half-past 
two and four I had no ealls, and fell 
asleep myself. The horse died, and the 
owner declared it was because he had 
missed the three o’clock dose. He threat- 
ened to sue the telephone company; and 
as the manager knew that it would be 
considered a clear, strong case against 
a corporation in the courts of this State, 
he pacified him by discharging me.” 

“ But how about the brandy?” 

“ Easy, now! I’m coming to that. The 
manager was a decent chap, who felt 
sorry for me, and he asked the collec- 
tor of internal revenue to appoint me a 
deputy. In six months I had enough 
queer experiences with the blockaders to 
expect anything, but I was surprised one 
day to get a letter from a woman, in- 
foftming on her husband. It was a pa- 
thetie sort of letter. She said she had de- 
termined to tell where the still was,as she 
would rather have her husband sent to 
the pen than let him throw himself away 
drinking. She urged us to come without 
delay, and appointed the following 
Thursday night to meet us. 


OF MRS. PETE. 
BUSBEE SHIPP. 


“We were there at nine sharp— 
Snuggs, the deputy marshal, Sam Ander- 
son, and I. The moonlight was bright as 
day. We soon located the clump of 
willows that was to be our meeting-place, 
and saw the nose of a boat against the 
bank. The woman greeted us briefly, and 
we stepped into the boat. She was rather 
a picturesque figure as she struck out 
strongly with the oars, declining our aid. 
Her sleeves were rolled above the elbows, 
and we could see the play of muscles, firm 
as a man’s. The glow of superb health, 
and a big coil of black hair, would have 
made her a handsome Amazon, save that 
the lower part of her face was discolored 
and bruised, and two teeth were gone. 

“¢ Poor soul, that’s some of your hus- 
band’s work?’ I hazarded. 

“ The expression of her face made me 
sure that I was right in my conjecture, 
but she was silent. 

“Two miles above us were the rapids, 
but here the river had widened into a 
muddy expanse, dotted with several small 
islands, to the largest of which she di- 
rected our course. 

“¢ There’s the house,’ she stated, indi- 
cating a cabin built of substantial logs 
and mortar, about fifteen feet from the 
river’s edge. 

“ Making the boat fast, she led the way 
through the front room into a bedroom, 
and opened the door of what seemed to 
be a small closet. Overalls and skirts 
were hanging from the nails, but she 
pushed these aside, and we saw a narrow 
door into which she fitted a key. 

“¢That you, Joe? You’ve been gone 
long enough to make it.’ 

“<¢Tt?s me,’ she returned indifferently. 
You never would have imagined from her 
voice that anything was doing. We were 
so close behind her that the moment she 
was through the door Snuggs had his 
man covered. ‘Might as well give up, 
Pete—three to your one, and all armed,’ 
she told him in that same listless way. 

“T wish you could have seen that man! 
He didn’t notice us at all, he was so 
blazing mad with her. He was a wiry 
chap, lithe as a panther, and he fairly 
sprang at her. Upon my word, I believe 
he would have strangled her if the mar- 
shal hadn’t grabbed him. And the vocab- 
ulary he let fly at her! He began with 
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‘hell-cat,’ I remember, and by the time 
he paused for breath that epithet seemed 
a delicate compliment. She looked 
straight ahead of her, as if she never 
heard a word, and, taking out her snuff- 
box, began to dip with calm enjoyment. 

“ Anderson and I made a search of the 
premises, but found no one but a yellow- 
haired girl, cowering in a corner of the 
kitchen. She squawked like a young owl; 
I believe she thought we were going to 
hang her then and there. Running wildly 
into the still-room, she flung herself on 
her knees before the older woman. 

“¢Tell ’em I never made the brandy! 
I ain’t had nothin’ to do with it. It was 
Pete an’ Joe. Tell ’em!’ she cried 
frantically. 

“<T swear this gal ain’t had nothin’ to 
do with it. She ain’t got the sense,’ de- 
clared the other contemptuously. ‘ Pete 
would never have trusted her to do the 
work, and anyhow, Mame’s too lazy and 
triflin’ to do anythin’ but set in a rocker.’ 

“<T]] go to court an’ tell ev’rything I 
know about Pete,’ whimpered the girl, 
‘if you'll only let me be! Please, misters, 
let me be!’ With a sudden, nauseating 
coquetry she tried to wheedle us: ‘ Maybe 
T'll kiss you if you will.’ 

“You can’t fancy how incongruous 
this offer was, from the girl who stood 
there with her blond hair hanging dis- 
ordered about her scared, white face, and 
her lips pursed up invitingly. Afterward 
I saw that girl in ‘ store clothes,’ with 
blue ribbons and curled hair, and she 
was pretty in a cheap style. But I never 
saw anything feminine look as tawdry 
and as inefficient as she did that night. 

“¢VYou women seem mighty clever at 
informin’!’ 

“Pete fairly spat the words at them; 
and like a garment, the wife’s calmness 
slipped from her. She seemed unable to 
curb any longer the fierce, elemental pas- 
sions of her nature. 

“¢ You link me and her together if you 
darst! Ain’t I stood by you and helped 
you with the still, and rowed the boat in 
sun and rain and sleet these six years? 
And what do you do? My sister dies, and 
I send for her gal, and give her a home 
and a nice mournin’ rig, and don’t she 
snatch it off and beg you for pink ribbons 
inside o’ two months, and call me auntie 
and you Pete, like I was older’n you, 
which she knows I ain’t by two years? 
And ain’t you growin’ silly over her right 
before my eyes, and she aggin’ you on, 
till las’ week ain’t you said you were 
goin’ to get a deevorce from me, come 
next court, ’count o’ my temper? My 
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temper! I reckon my temper knocked 
out these teeth with my own fist! When 
you hit me for ‘sassin’ poor little 
Mame,’ I written the revenues that 
day. Perhaps J may be the one to get 
the deevorce, ’count o’ my old man bein’ 
in the pen. Then you can marry Mame 
when you come out!’ she ended taunt- 
ingly and savagely. 

“Of course we had been busy all the 
time this talk was going on, destroying 
the ‘ wildcat’ with our still-devils. They 
are somewhat like a mattock, pick on one 
side and hatchet on the other, but with a 
short handle. The hoops are cut off the 
barrels with the hatchet, and the copper 
still is destroyed by striking it full of 
holes with the pick. We knew that Pete 
must set a lot by his outfit, but he never 
flinched while we hacked it to pieces and 
poured out all the cider and pomace. At 
another time he might have proved an 
ugly customer, but in his fury against his 
wife he seemed oblivious to everything 
else. When Mrs. Pete suggested that he 
should marry Mame when his term of im- 
prisonment was out, he snarled: 

“<¢Tt7ll take all my time to settle with 
you!’ 

“Mame was watching us and making 
conversational overtures to Sam. She 
tossed her head, and gave Sam a side- 
long glance as she retorted: 

“<“T don’t want any woman’s leavin’s, 
or any jail-bird, either, or anybody as 
old as Pete. I want a handsome young 
feller for my beau!’ 

“<Tf I don’t misremember ’—the edge 
on her aunt’s voice cut like a knife— 
‘Tuesday week you said Pete was the 
handsomest man you knew.’ 

“Mame tittered. 

“¢ And that very day he brought me 
the hat with cherries on it that I was so 
set on!’ She brought the battery of her 
glances to bear upon Sam as she con- 
tinued, ‘I think, to be real tony, a feller 
must have a brown mustache!’ 

“Pete’s hand stroked his stubby red 
beard. Evidently he was thinking. 

“<There’s a sample bottle of my stuff 
on that shelf,’ he said. ‘If the gents will 
favor me with a nip of my own belong- 
in’s, T’ll drink to your luck in gettin’ a 
beau to your likin’. You ain’t slack in 
tryin’, and men are pretty much all 
fools!’ 

“Tis wife’s somber eyes fairly blazed 
with triumph, and her chest heaved tem- 
pestuously. Pete’s fierceness toward her 
was, after all, as man to man, as equal to 
equal—a demoniacal outburst, but pass- 
ing—and a different matter from the dry 
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contempt with which he turned from the 
silly girl, and from the self-disgust with 
which he repeated the words: 

“¢ All fools!’ 

“< Oan’t accommodate you, my friend,’ 
I said, passing the bottle over to the 
marshal. ‘Why, your wife would never 
have informed on you if she hadn’t 
wished to stop you from drinking too 
much.’ 

“ Then I‘had a sample of my Amazon’s 


temper. 

““You little bantam rooster! You 
spindle-legged grasshopper! Pete could 
put you and sixty more like you under 
the table one arter another, so none 0’ 
your lip about his drinkin’ too much!’ 

“She mimicked my condescending 
tone and manner so exactly that the 
other men roared with laughter, and 
Snuggs said good-humoredly: 

“<Tt was a ease of girl, Darrell, don’t 
vou see? If she had written you that 
she was jealous of this young miss, and 
to come along and arrest her husband, 
how much attention would you have paid 
to it? There have been too many tricks 
to decoy deputies to some out-of-the-way 
spot when a particularly brash sale of 
blockade liquor was going on. Well, 
you’ve about finished things here, and 
we'd better be moving on.’ 

“ Te tapped Pete on the shoulder. Mrs. 
Pete started and drew in her breath 
with a kind of gasp. 

““QOf all the stupid bats!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Here you come to the best dis- 
tillery in the State, bar none, and walk 
off leavin’ sixteen bar’Ils behind you!’ 

“Her husband smothered an ejacula- 
tion, and regarded her curiously. 

“*Don’t stare at me, Peter Dusen- 
bury! I wash my hands o’ the stuff, along 
with you, and if the revenues want it, 
why, they’re welcome.’ 

“We left Snuggs with his prisoner, 
and Sam and I followed the woman into 
the moonlight. She led the way along 
a path cut into the dense growth that 
was behind the cabin. The dampness 
chilled me; the growth changed to marsh 
grass and bulrushes, and the path was so 
heavy with black, oozy mud that it was a 
relief to find a long eypress log flung 
down for a foot-bridge. 

“<¢ Just go straight ahead; Ill catch up 
with you in a minute. My shoe’s ontied, 
and I’m ’fraid I might trip, the log’s 
that slippery. I reckon when you see all 
them bar’ls you'll think ’em worth the 
pester it takes to get ’em,’ she said pleas- 
antly. 

“Sam stopped suspiciously: 
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““We’'ll wait till you’re ready; don’t 
know as I care to experiment much in 
this forsaken spot.’ 

“<All right, sir.’ She consented readily 
enough, and followed close behind us. 

“The next moment a blow flung me 
forward like a tenpin, the whole weight 
of my body against Sam, who had just 
reached the end of the log. I tried to 
wheel, but a second furious blow on the 
back of my head stunned me for a mo- 
ment, and over we went, the two of us, 
into the black marsh. Sam says that 
woman ran back over that log as if she 
were on a cinder track. I can remember 
nothing but the horrible sensation of the 
quagmire. I was sunk to my waist; it 
felt as if the pressure of tons were upon 
my limbs, and relentless hands were 
dragging me down. 

“Nothing I have ever experienced 
gave such a feeling of maddening -help- 
lessness. Evidently the spot was used as 
a dumping-ground, for solid bodies_ of 
some sort had stayed Sa‘m’s fall, and he 
had managed to climb back to the log. 
He was a big, strong fellow, and pres- 
ently our combined efforts succeeded. in 
extricating me. 

“We made our way back to the cabin 
slowly. My clothes were heavy with mire, 
and I was so weak that I could scarcely 
stagger. If the marshal was surprised 
at our appearance, we were equally as- 
tonished to find him alone. It seems that 
he was guarding the prisoner, just as we 
had left him, when Mrs. Pete came run- 
ning in, screaming like mad: 

“* Quick, quick! That little revenue is 
snake-bit! Give me that bottle of brandy, 
quick! To think there were bar’ls of it 
within two hundred yards o’ us, and no 
way to carry a drop but in my hands! 
And his ankle a-swellin’ so fast—oh, 
merey on us!” 

“Snuggs had put the bottle in his 
trousers pocket. As he slipped in his 
hand to get it, his mind concentrated on 
my danger, a fiery furnace seemed to fall 
suddenly upon him. That woman— 
strong as a man she was!—had seized the 
copper cap by its handle,/and with one 
swing had clapped it over the deputy 
marshal’s head. 

“ He had dropped his pistol like a shot, 
and had burned both hands in getting 
that head-gear from off his shoulders. 
Nose, chin, and every spot the hot copper 
had touched, were blistered, but I think 
Snuggs minded the pain less than the 
mortification of being outwitted. 

“Mrs. Pete had snatched the pistol as 
it fell, commanded Pete to run to the 











boat, and sped quickly after him, looking 
back over her shoulder to cover the 
marshal if he tried to pursue them. Her 
own hands must have been burned, for 
when Snuggs finally got to the shore he 
saw the handcuffs lying there, and away 
down the river Pete was handling the 
oars. 

“*T hope you’re satisfied with your 
skill in patching up family quarrels!’ 
jeered Snuggs. ‘I noticed how satisfied 
she looked when Pete allowed he’d been 
a fool, but who’d have thought of -her 
hatching up a plan so quick to undo what 
she’d done? She isn’t jealous of the 
yellow-headed party any longer; called 
back to her to go to their friends in 
town, and she’d send her the money to 
travel back to Georgia. The girl’s in the 
other room now, primping; says a boat 
passes here in about half an hour.’ 

“¢ Well, said Sam, ‘though she man- 
aged to turn our wildeat hunt into a 
wildgoose chase, I, for one, say good 
luck to Mrs. Pete!’ ” 

“But this brandy,” objected Powers, 
“where does it come in?” 
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“We're arriving at it now,” returned 
Darrell imperturbably. “A few months 
ago I received my second communication 
from Mrs, Pete. She said she guessed I’d 
be glad to hear that after she and her 
husband had struck for the Virginia 
line on that memorable night, they de- 
cided to leave the blockade business for 
the regular, and they had been on the 
straight ever since, and had made money 
at it. For the sake of old times, they had 
recently visited their former camping- 
ground. Two kegs of apple brandy had 
been left on the little island, in a cave 
with white sand floor and stone sides, 
concealed by an overgrowth of brush— 
an ideal place for kegs to spend ten 
years. One they had shipped to Virginia, 
the other they expressed to me—prepaid 
at that! Here’s her letter: 


“T allways felt sorter mean about tumbling you in 
the marsh, but ’twas a case of have-to. Remem- 
bring how sorrerful you looked at my mouth that 
night, I will also add that the very ferst money 
Pete made after he got to Va. he bought me two 
fine néw front teeth, filled with gold, and a heap 
more elegant than them he knocked out.” 
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MOUNT VERNON, FROM THE LAWN BEHIND THE MANSION. 





THE RESTORATION OF MOUNT VERNON. 


BY ABBY G. BAKER. 


HOW THE HOME OF WASHINGTON 


WAS SAVED FROM RUIN OR 


DESECRATION BY A PATRIOTIC SOUTHERN WOMAN, AND HOW 


THE MOUNT VERNON 


LADIES’ 


ASSOCIATION, WHICH SHE 


FOUNDED, HAS RESTORED THE HISTORIC MANSION AND MADE 


IT-A MOST PICTURESQUE AND 


WASHINGTON RELICS. 


PifTy-TWo years ago a Southern 

woman—a young woman of little 
wealth or influence, and so averse to pub- 
licity that she shielded herself under an 
assumed name—took in hand the task 
of saving the home of the Father of His 
Country, the immortal Washington, from 
the wreck and ruin into which it was 
rapidly falling. Five years later, through 
her efforts, an organization representing 
all the women of the Union succeeded in 
purchasing Mount Vernon. The restora- 
tion of the estate to its present sightly 
condition has been a work of almost half 
a century—a work which is still going on. 
The achievement of this endeavor is an 
interesting chapter of history. 

Standing among the Virginia hills, 
sixteen miles south of the national capi- 
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tal, Mount Vernon commands a scene of 
unsurpassed loveliness. At its foot flows 
the silver Potomac, beyond lie the sun- 
dyed shores of Maryland, while to the 
west extends the picturesque old farm- 
ing country of Fairfax County. <A wide, 
sloping lawn stretches east of the man- 
sion; at its termination, neatly enclosed 
by a low stone wall and picket fence, be- 
gins the wooded deer-park. The trees 
of the park have been trimmed so as to 
disclose a magnificent river vista, with 
the ivy-covered walls of that weather- 
beaten Colonial bulwark, Fort Washing- 
ton, in the distance. 


THE HEIRS OF WASHINGTON’S ESTATE. 


When General Washington died, 
Mount Vernon, according to the terms 

















of his will, remained the home of his 
widow. At her death it reverted to his 
younger brother’s son, Bushrod Wash- 
ington. The latter held it until his death 
in 1829, when it became the property of 
his son, John Augustine Washington. 
The later owners of the estate were much 
less successful in their management than 
the first President. In his lifetime it 
brought in handsome financial returns, 
but fifty years after his death it was sink- 
ing into decay. John Augustine Wash- 
ington kept but little of the land in cul- 
tivation, and did not attempt to main- 
tain the property in the style of his fa- 
mous great-uncle. 

Mr. Washington’s financial troubles 
finally compelled him to offer Mount 
Vernon for sale. He tried, on several 
occasions, to persuade Congress to pur- 
chase the estate—which should unques- 
tionably have been done; but with an 
astonishing indifference the proposal was 
repeatedly dropped from the legislative 
ealendar and at last abandoned alto- 
gether. Mr. Washington then turned to 
the State of Virginia, but again his sug- 
gestion was declined. 

In the mean time, each passing year 
added to the deterioration of the estate. 
Private corporations and scheming indi- 
viduals were eager to take advantage of 
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the unfortunate state of the case. Mr. 
Washington was frequently importuned 
to sell Mount Vernon for a pleasure re- 
sort. One enterprising company, zealous 
in its efforts to secure the place, frankly 
avowed the intention of converting it 
into a “ well-kept, orderly beer-garden! ” 


THE WOMAN WHO SAVED MOUNT VERNON. 


It was at this crisis, in 1853, that Miss 
Ann Pamela Cunningham, of South 
Carolina, visited Mount Vernon, and, 
horrified at the wreck and ruin existing 
there, determined to make an effort to 
save the beautiful and historic place. 
Mr. Washington had offered to sell the 
two hundred acres containing the manor- 
house, outbuildings, wharfage, garden, 
and certain farm lands for two hundred 
thousand dollars. Miss Cunningham’s 
original intention was that the women of 
the Southern States should raise this 
sum and purchase the property. As she 
expressed it in the circulars which she 
sent out, in the grandiloquent language 
of the period, they should “become the 
vestals of that saered shrine, there to 
keep alive the fires of patriotism.” 

The task she had undertaken was a 
serious one. It must be remembered that 
fifty years ago popular opinion did not 
approve of the appearance of women in 























THE GREENHOUSE, OUTBUILDINGS, AND BOX-BORDERED FLOWER-BEDS AT MOUNT VERNON. 
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public matters. With a modesty that was 
quite natural at that time, though it 
seems almost an affectation in these days 
of feminine emancipation, Miss Cun- 
ningham assumed the title of “The 
Southern Matron.” As “The Southern 
Matron” she published letters begging 
“the fair daughters of the South-land 
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Money began flowing into the treasury, 
but when Miss Cunningham’s intention 
became known there was a revolt, and 
the project again came to a standstill. 


THE LADIES’ ASSOCIATION IS FORMED. 


After some months of vexatious delay 
and misunderstanding, the matter was 




















MOUNT VERNON 


COMMANDS A SCENE OF UNSURPASSED LOVELINESS. 


AT ITS FOOT FLOWS THE SILVER 


POTOMAC ; BEYOND LIE THE SUN-DYED HILLS OF MARYLAND— 


to engage in the holy cause” of collect- 
ing the requisite two hundred thousand 
dollars. For more than a year, to use her 
own words, she “kept appealing and 
faithfully hammering away ”—with the 
discouraging result that only a few hun- 
dred dollars came in toward the desired 
object. 

It was then that the Northern press 
commenced to take an interest in the 
project, and to call upon “ The Southern 
Matron” to make the enterprise a 
national one, to allow the women of all 
sections of the Union to have a part in 
rescuing the home of the father of their 
common country. To this her Southern 
loyalty would not allow her to consent 
until she became convinced that the 
undertaking would otherwise be a fail- 
ure. Assured of this, she yielded, but 
with a reservation—which was not gener- 
ally understood at the time—that when 
Mount Vernon was purchased it should 
be presented to the State of Virginia. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 


happily settled by a compromise proposed 
to Miss Cunningham by the late John 
McPherson Berrian, of Macon, Georgia. 
At his suggestion there was formed and 
duly incorporated the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union, in 
which each State was to be represented 
by a vice-regent; and this body, repre- 
sentative of all the women of the United 
States, was empowered to purchase and 
administer the Washington estate. 


From that time forward the work 
moved along smoothly, without any 
further sectional entanglements. Miss 


Cunningham came out from behind the 
veil of her nom de guerre, and in her own 
name, as first regent of the organization, 
appointed vice-regents in eleven States 
—as many as could be reached at that 
time. In order to secure the necessary 
funds, Mount Vernon societies were 
organized in both Northern and South- 
ern cities, and money came in from every 
part of the Union. Massachusetts, 








through her distinguished son, Edward 
Everett, made the largest contribution. 
Mr. Everett turned over to the associa- 
‘tion nearly seventy thousand dollars, the 
proceeds of lectures delivered and ar- 
ticles written on its behalf. New York 
stood second in the list of States, closely 
followed by Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
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needed care and cultivation. Yet none 
of these things disheartened the cour- 
ageous women who had enlisted in the 
great endeavor. They still solicited con- 
tributions, gave generously out of their 
own pockets, and as another means of 
support they chartered a little steamer 
which ran from Washington to the 
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—WHILE TO THE WEST EXTENDS THE PICTURESQUE OLD FARMING COUNTRY OF FAIRFAX COUNTY. 
A WIDE, SLOPING LAWN STRETCHES EAST OF THE MANSION. 


1905, by Leet Brothers, Washington. 


even foreign countries were represented 
in the list of donors. By the close of the 
year 1858 the entire amount was raised. 
Mount Vernon had come into the pos- 
session of the women of the Union, and 
Miss Cunningham’s dream of “the 
vestals who were to keep the fires of pa- 
triotism burning” was realized. 

Having purchased Mount Vernon, the 
association secured a charter from the 
State of Virginia whereby the former 
body bound itself to restore the estate as 
far as possible to the condition in which 
it was during the lifetime of Washington, 
and to keep it inalienably sacred to his 
memory. Virginia, in turn, agreed to 
exempt the property from taxation as 
long as these terms were fulfilled. 

At that time it was in a most deplor- 
able state of decay. The old mansion 
stood weather-beaten, empty, and deso- 
late, a shelter for owls and bats. Not a 
building on the place but was in dilapida- 
tion, not a foot of the grounds but 


estate and established an admission fee 
to the grounds. On this meager income 
a superintendent was employed, several 
of the Washington family servants were 
retained, and in a small way the most 
urgently needed repairs were commenced. 


MOUNT VERNON IN WAR TIME. 


At this point there came across the 
annals of Mount Vernon, and across the 
history of America, the great shattering 
event of the Civil War. During those 
four years of bloodshed and sorrow, the 
old Washington homestead was almost 
forgotten by every one save the faithful 
members of the association. The regent, 
Miss Cunningham, could not cross the 
lines, and was obliged to remain in her 
South Carolina home. The secretary, 
Miss Tracy, with a heroism which could 
scarcely be appreciated at the time, went 
to the estate, stayed there during the 
entire conflict, managed its affairs, and 
protected it by her personal presence. 
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Soon after the commencement of the 
war, the Federal government confiscated 
the little steamer which plied between 
Mount Vernon and the capital, thus cut- 
ting off what was practically the only 
source of revenue. Had it not been for 
the generosity of some of the vice- 


regents, and the secretary’s care and 
estate 
Tracy, 


must have been 
who was a 


the 
Miss 


economy, 
abandoned. 
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place that Washington held in the affec- 
tions of his countrymen was never more 
fully demonstrated. The boys in blue 
and the boys in gray stacked arms at the 
gates and came in to stand with un- 
covered heads, side by side as brothers, 
before the venerated tomb. 

At the close of the war, and as affairs 
throughout the Union settled back into 
normal conditions, the association re- 
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THE KITCHEN AT MOUNT VERNON, SHOWING THE OLD OPEN FIREPLACE AND BRICK OVEN. 
THIS ROOM WAS RESTORED BY THE NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE MOUNT VERNON 
LADIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


Northern woman, succeeded in securing 
a permanent passport through the lines 
stationed between the capital and Mount 
Vernon. Armed with this passport, dur- 
ing all those trying years, she drove 
alone into Alexandria, or Washington, to 
purchase the needed supplies for the 
plantation. Frequently the roads were 
so bad that it would be long after night- 
fall before she could get home, and more 
than once she was held as a spy and taken 
before a commanding officer to prove her 


identity. 
Mount Vernon was in a fiercely con- 
tested territory. The Union troops 


swarmed round it on one day, to be fol- 
lowed on the next by the Confederate 
forees. Yet through it all the unique 


sumed the work of restoration. The first 
meeting of the Grand Council, as the 
regents were then called, convened in 
Washington in November, 1866; but the 
next year it began the practise, which it 
has continued ever since, of holding its 
annual sessions at Mount Vernon. In 
1868, in order to give her personal super- 
vision to the estate, Miss Cunningham 
went to live in the old manor-house, and 
remained there until her resignation of 
the regency in 1873, the year before her 
death. Owing to lack of money, she 
undertook nothing beyond necessary re- 
pairs; but at this time opportune help 
came from the government. At the re- 
peated and earnest petition of Miss Cun- 
ningham and her associates, Congress 
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WASHINGTON’S BEDROOM, WITH THE BED IN WHICH HE DIED, ORIGINAL CHAIRS, TABLE, AND 
DESK, AND MRS. WASHINGTON’S DRESSING-CASE. 








THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON IN THE GROUNDS OF MOUNT VERNON—WITHIN THE VAULT ARE 
TWO MARBLE SARCOPHAGI CONTAINING THE BODIES OF GENERAL 


AND MRS. WASHINGTON. 
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place in October, 
1824, in company 





with his son, 
George Washing- 
ton Lafayette — 
who had been 
sheltered at 
Mount Vernon in 
the days when his 


father was an 
exile and a pris- 
oner. Mrs. Hal- 


stead appealed to 
the citizens of her 
State to re-equip 
the room. She 
raised more than 
three thousand 
dollars, and ex- 
pended it in 
making the apart- 
ment, in appear- 
ance at least, 
what it was when 
occupied by the 


| gallant French- 

7; ‘ man. ; 

ye Other improve- 

i} ments followed. 

} The association 

it has taken great 
pains to- make 


each one of them 
strictly a restora- 
tion. “From -the 
first. .there has 
been a committee 
whose duty is to 
search Washing- 








THE MANTEL IN THE BANQUETING-HALL AT MOUNT VERNON, WITH THE 
ORIGINAL CLOCK, ORNAMENTS, MIRROR, AND CANDLE-STANDS, 


appropriated seven thousand dollars to 
pay for the confiscated boat. The money 
was’ expended upon the mansion and 
grounds, and put the estate into a con- 
dition which enabled the association to 
begin to meet its running expenses. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE MANSION. 


Most of the house still stood bare and 
empty, but in 1877 it was decided that 
each of the thirteen original States 
should select a room and refurnish it, as 
far as possible, as it was when Washing- 
ton lived there. New Jersey was the 
first to carry out its share of the work. 
Mrs. N. W. Halstead, its second vice- 
regent, chose the bedroom known as the 
River Room, which is associated with 
memories of Lafayette. It was here that 
the marquis slept when he visited the 


ton’s papers and 
other old records 
and see that all 
work is in as pre- 
cise accordance as possible with the in- 
formation contained in them. But the 
fact that such care is exercised is not 
always appreciated by’ the visitors to 
Mount Vernon. One day an old gentle- 
man approached Mr. Dodge, the super- 
intendent of the estate, and said rather 
testily: 

“Tn making these changes, sir, why do 
you not at least try to keep the appear- 
ance of the original?” 

In some surprise Mr. Dodge asked him 
to what particular change he referred. 

“ Why, to the paving of this porch, for 
instance ”—the long porch at the east of 
the mansion. “ When I was here before, 
this paving was of brick. It was prob- 
ably necessary to repave it, but in doing 
so why was not the original material 
used ?” 
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“You must have been here a very 
great while ago, sir,’ quietly returned 
Mr. Dodge. 

“ Well, it was some time ago, but not 
as long as your tone implies. It is thirty- 
three years since I was here.” 

“Then, sir,” replied the superinten- 
dent, “ you certainly saw this pavement, 
for it was laid upon the completion of 
the house in 1753.” 

The old gentleman hotly protested. He 
knew that the pavement had been of 
brick, for he distinctly remembered the 
color. 

“Well, Pll agree with you on that part 
of the proposition,” said Mr. Dodge. 
“The color may have been that of brick, 
but I think I ean convince you that the 
material was different.” 

Leading his interrogator to the north 
end of the porch, he showed him a few of 
the stones which were more protected 
from the elements. They were manifestly 
blocks of red sandstone. A close scrutiny 


soon convineed the old gentleman that 
time, light, and exposure had turned the 
worn surface of the paving to its present 
faded color. 


COLLECTING THE ORIGINAL FURNITURE. 


Whenever it has been possible to ob- 
tain it, the original furniture of Mount 
Vernon has-been returned to the rooms 
in which it once stood. Mr. George 
Washington Parke Custis Lee loaned to 
the association several of these historical 
articles, including the bedstead on which 
General Washington died. Mrs. Golds- 
borough, the vice-regent for Maryland, a 
granddaughter of Eliza Custis, presented 
an arm-chair, Mrs. Washington’s dress- 
ing-ease and mirror, and a hair-covered 
trunk marked with the general’s name, 
used by him during the Revolution. ‘All 
of these things, and several others which 
were purchased by the council, have been 
placed in the room in which Washington 
died. The mantel in the banqueting- 
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THE LIBRARY AT MOUNT VERNON, WITH THE ORIGINAL FURNITURE AND SOME OF THE ORIGINAL BOOKS 
—BEHIND THE GLOBE IS WASHINGTON’S SURVEYING-TRIPOD. 
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hall—one of the apartments restored by 
New York State, and the room in which 
the council holds its annual sessions—is 
original, as are the articles upon it and 
the mirror and candle-stands above it. 
There are also two large cabinets con- 
taining pieces of china, plate, and bric- 
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furniture, and some of General Wash- 
ington’s books are to be seen upon its 
in-walled shelves. 

The memory of Mrs. Pickens of South 
Carolina, who for so many years served 
in the council, will always be fragrant 
at Mount Vernon. By her unremitting 


























THE FAMILY DINING-ROOM AT MOUNT VERNON, WITH THE ORIGINAL CHIPPENDALE SIDEBOARD 
AND KNIFE- AND FORK-CASES— THE PORTRAIT ABOVE THE SIDEBOARD IS THAT OF MISS 
ANN PAMELA CUNNINGHAM, THE SOUTHERN LADY WHO SAVED MOUNT VERNON 
TO THE NATION. THE OTHER PORTRAITS ARE THOSE OF TWO REVOLU- 

TIONARY HEROES, GENERAL SUMTER (ON THE LEFT) AND BARON 
DE KALB (ON THE RIGHT). 


a-brae which once belonged to the Wash- 
ington family. 

Many of the States have had a part in 
bringing Mount Vernon back to its pres- 
ent fine condition. Through her vice- 
regent, the daughter of the poet Long- 
fellow, Massachusetts has returned to 
the library several pieces of its original 


labors she succeeded in making the old 
family dining-room an almost exact re- 
production of what it was a hundred and 
more years ago. She returned to it the 
exquisite Chippendale sideboard and 
several other original articles which are 
now there. After a close study of Wash- 
ington’s papers, and with the resource- 
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WASHINGTON’S BEDROOM, SHOWING THE FIREPLACE AND ANDIRONS, ORIGINAL CHAIRS, AND GENERAL 
WASHINGTON’S SHAVING-STAND, WITH HIS TRUNK UNDERNEATH IT. 


ful help of Mr. Whalen, the gardener, 
she was enabled to restore the quaint, 
box-bordered garden. By the generosity 
of the California vice-regent, Mrs. 
Hearst, a substantial sea-wall and a 
wharf pavilion were built at a cost of 
more than fifteen thousand dollars. 


THE LADIES’ ASSOCIATION AND ITS TRADITIONS. 


According to the constitution of the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, each 
State is entitled to be represented by a 
vice-regent in the council. At present, 
thirty States are thus represented. 
When a vacancy occurs, the Governor of 
the State is invited to send in the name 
of some prominent woman, but it is well 
understood that, unless she is acceptable 
to all members of the council, the 
nominee will not be considered. In that 
“ase, the State remains unrepresented 
until a candidate is found who meets the 
approval of this highly exclusive body. 
When a name has been favorably passed 
upon by the council, the regent makes the 
appointment, and the new vice-regent 
holds the office for life or as long as she 
lives in the State from which she was 


appointed. It has become more or less 
of a tradition that daughters should suc- 
ceed their mothers, or other near rela- 
tives. Quite a-number of the present 
members have this hereditary distinction. 

The council meets annually during the 
month of May at Mount Vernon, its ses- 
sion usually lasting about ten days. The 
traveling expenses of the members are 
met by the association, and during the 
session they occupy the rooms in the 
mansion, or in the subsidiary buildings, 
‘which their States have restored. The old 
library, for the time being, is converted 
into a dining-room, a modern range 
is introduced into the primitive kitchen, 
and every provision is made for the com- 
fort of the visiting ladies. Sometimes the 
great brick oven, in which Martha Wash- 
ington had her famous cakes and pud- 
dings baked, is brought into requisition 
by the old colored “ mammy ” who lives 
on the estate, that she may “show de 
ladies dat de i’on oben hain’t no shakes 
’side ob a brick one! ” 

At each session the council entertains 
the Governor of Virginia at a banquet, 
to give him an opportunity to see that 
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THE MAIN HALL AT MOUNT VERNON—ON THE LEFT IS THE DOOR OF THE FAMILY DINING-ROOM. 


the association is maintaining its part of 
the contract in regard to the estate. 
The feast, of course, is worthy of the oc- 
casion. When the toasts have been drunk 
and the speeches made, the regent and a 
committee of the council accompany the 
Governor and his staff over the building 





and grounds on a tour of inspection;’ 
but it is scarcely necessary to add that 
there is no criticism of the way in which 
George Washington’s beautiful old home 
is preserved as a shrine of patriotism 
and a lasting memorial of the Father of 
His Country. 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association of To-Day. 
BY HERBERT N. CASSON. 


AN INSTITUTION WHICH, FOUNDED IN ENGLAND SIXTY-ONE 
YEARS AGO BY A MAN WHO IS STILL ALIVE, HAS REACHED -ITS 
GREATEST DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, AND HAS 
BECOME A GREAT PRACTICAL WORKING FORCE ALL OVER THE 


CIVILIZED WORLD. 


GENERATION ago the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was 
commonly regarded by the outside world 
as a society whose chief purposes were 
preaching and prayer. To-day, almost 
every one knows it better—knows it as a 
huge and powerful organization that 
works for the good of society in a hun- 
dred different ways, all of them highly 
practical. 

So multiform, indeed, is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of to-day, 
in so many fields are its vast energies at 
work, that it is not easy to define or de- 
scribe it in a single sentence. An intel- 
ligent foreigner, on reading its annual 
report, might well inquire, “ What spe- 
cies of organization is this? Is it a real 
estate corporation, a gymnasium, a 
university, a church, a hotel, or a recrea- 
tion club?” 

You may eall it any one of these, and 
give good reasons. For instance, in the 
United States alone it owns thirty-one 
million dollars’ worth of land and build- 
ings. Its yearly income is more than four 
million dollars, half of which is perpetu- 
ated in property. It has more than five 
hundred club-houses, large enough to 
house the whole population of a city like 
Pittsburg. Every five days, on an average, 
it puts up a new building! Surely it is 
a real estate corporation, and one of the 
most prosperous in the country. 

Look at it from another point of view, 
and you will find it has more than thirty- 
two thousand students in its schools— 
about as many as the eight biggest 
universities in America can show. Its 
diplomas are accepted by a hundred ecol- 
leges. In its libraries are half a million 
books. Last year it gave away to 
soldiers and sailors seventy-five tons of 
books and magazines. Plainly it should 
take rank as a university, and a most 
practical one, for it teaches its students 
useful trades and finds them employers 
when they graduate. Its finished product 


in this line last year numbered fifteen 
thousand young men. 

Give this many-sided institution an- 
other twist, and it becomes the greatest 
school of physical culture in the world, 
operating five hundred and fifty-six gym- 
nasiums, with a hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pupils. It is the foremost 
promoter of clean sport. When it takes 
hold of a young man, it hardens his back- 
bone and tightens up his muscles, physi- 
eally as well as morally. For scientific 
body-building, its instructors are gen- 
erally admitted to be the best in their 
profession. “They are the finest body 
of specialists in physical training in the 
world,” says no less an authority than 
Dr. Anderson, of Yale. 


A GREAT NON-SECTARIAN CHURCH. 


A fourth twist, and it is transformed 
into a church for men only. “ Why 
don’t men go to church?” is the plaint of 
many a preacher. In many eases the 
answer is, “ Becduse they go to the serv- 
ices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation.” Here we find a Bible class of 
thirty-eight thousand, and an annual at- 
tendance at religious meetings of more 
than three millions. If the men will not 
come to it, it goes to the men. It holds 
short dinner-hour meetings for work- 
men in the quarries of Vermont, in the 
lumber-camps and cotton-mills of the 
South, and in the mines and steel plants 
of Pennsylvania. Not long ago, in a 
blaze of missionary enthusiasm, it t6ok 
forty of its young men and sent them as 
advance agents into ten foreign coun- 
tries. 

Examine this Pooh Bah of institutions 
still further, and you will discover that 
it gives lodging to several hundred thou- 
sands, baths te one million, and meals to 
two millions, in the ordinary course of its 
vear’s work. It owns farms, islands, 
house-boats, tents, and gipsy wagons. 
Probably fourteen thousand of its mem- 
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bers have been summering this year in 
its country camps. In fact, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has de- 
veloped into a young man’s world, with 
almost everything in it that a young man 
needs, from the day that he earns his first 


doors wide to Protestant and Catholic, 
Jew and Gentile, believer and unbeliever. 
Whether a young man’s beliefs are 
shaped in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association mold or not, he is welcome. 
To use the well-known phrase of Herbert 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS, THE LONDON MERCHANT WHO ORIGINATED THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT IN 1844, 
Drawn by W. M. Berger from a photograph by Shaw, Huddersfield. 


dollar until he marries and makes a home 
of his own. 

It would not be correct to say that it 
has no creed. It is definitely Protestant. 
There is nothing uncertain about its re- 
ligious purpose. But it says, “The way 
to influence a young man’s opinions is by 
becoming his friend.” And so it opens its 


Spencer’s, “if it can effect the change iv 
aims at—well; if not—well also, though 
not so well.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the world—what a parade there 
would be if the whole army marched 
past! Six abreast, in close formation, 
there would be ninety miles between the 














first file and the last. There would be 
four hundred thousand young Ameri- 
cans, and three hundred thousand from 
the rest of the world. Two thousand 
would come from South America, thirty- 
five hundred from Australia, four thou- 
sand from the Dark Continent, fourteen 
thousand from India, China, and Japan. 
There would be fifty-four thousand from 
France, a hundred thousand from Ger- 
many, and a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand from Great Britain. 

In the American division, fifty thou- 
sand boys under eighteen—the owners of 
the future—lead the way. General Sher- 
man, in his march from Atlanta to the 
sea, had a smaller army than this Boys’ 
Brigade. Then come forty-seven thou- 
sand students. What a mighty college 
yell splits the air as they go by! Swing- 
ing along behind them march seventy- 
two thousand railroad men, led by Tom 
Keenan, the “converted engineer.” The 
main body of the army follows—two hun- 
dred thousand clerks, mechanics, soldiers, 
and sailors; while eight thousand South- 
ern negroes guard the rear. Never before 
has the world had such a body of drilled 
and trained young manhood—trained in 
body, mind, and morals. 


HOW THE MOVEMENT BEGAN. 


How did it begin? It began sixty-one 
years ago on Blackfriars Bridge, in Lon- 
don. It was started, as great things 
often are, by one man speaking to an- 
other. Two young men, George Williams 
and Edward Beaumont, both clerks with 
small salaries, were crossing the bridge 
on their way home one evening, when 
Williams suddenly said: 

“ Teddy, are you willing to make a sac- 
rifice for your religion?” 

“Yes, George,” replied Teddy. “If 
you lead, I’ll follow.” 

Williams then proposed that they 
should eall their fellow clerks together 
and form a society to help one another 
lead better lives. Teddy agreed. They 
made known their plan, and, as they ex- 
pected, were jeered at and pelted with 
nicknames. They persevered and won 
over ten of the enemy. Their employer 
took notice of their efforts and lent them 
a little room in the garret of the store. 
Here, on June 6, 1844, the twelve young 
clerks organized the first Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

After a while there was less jeering, 
and the society grew until it was too 
big for its room in the garret. A room 
in a little coffee-house was rented for 
sixty cents a week. The clerks in several 
5M 
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other stores followed suit, and in seven 
years there were branches in Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, and the United States. 
The first American Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was organized in Bos- 
tion, in 1851. 

In London, sixty years ago, the clerks 
—or shopmen, as they say in England— 
led a dog’s life. They usually slept in the 
stores or warehouses, and from ten to 
fifteen were often packed into one room. 
They were driven like cattle from their 
beds to the shops, and from the shops to 
the beds, by a boss called the shop-walker. 
There was no sitting-room, no social 
comfort of any kind. When they fell 
ill, they were discharged, and had in 
most cases nowhere to go except to the 
workhouse. 

But the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation soon made a change for the 
better. It attracted the attention of the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury, who became its 
president and remained_at its head for 
thirty years. One improvement followed 
another, until it became possible for a 
London clerk to live a decent and com- 
fortable life. 

The father of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is still hale and hearty, 
eighty-five years old, and one of the hap- 
piest men in England. Queen Victoria 
made dim Sir George Williams, and all 
manner of honors have fallen upon him. 

“Tt still grows,” he says in a letter 
recently written to a convention in Paris. 

Like some other good things, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association be- 
gan in England, but grew to its full 
height in the*United States. America 
beats the world four to three in mem- 
bership, and eight to one in property. 
One of the Chicago associations is far in 
the lead, with five thousand members. 
Boston is in second place, Cleveland 
third, and Pittsburg fourth. 

If we count cities, and not associa- 
tions, New York shows the most wonder- 
ful results. The thirteen thousand mem- 
bers of its several branches own nearly as 
much property as the three hundred 
thousand in foreign countries. There 
are eighty-four thousand books in its 
libraries, and its budget for last year 
went far above a quarter of a million 
dollars. Its Twenty-Third Street build- 
ing is the most magnificent young men’s 
club-house in the world, costing eight 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. Here 
a homeless boy can get a meal or a bed 
or a job. He can cool himself in the 
great steel swimming-pool, on the sixth 
floor, if he is hot; or warm himself in a 
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gymnasium as large as several house- 
lots, if he is cold. He can go to the 
bowling-alleys, if he wants exercise; to 
the roof-garden, if he wants company; 
or to the cozy parlors, if he wants rest. 

The American spirit of democracy 
has had full swing in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Every branch is 
independent and self-governing. There is 
no imperialism. At_the head are a con- 
gress of fifty-four, a cabinet of four, and 
a president; but these have no power to 
make laws. They merely offer help and 
advice to the secretaries, who are the real 
leaders and burden-bearers. There is no 
cut-and-dried set of rules. The only uni- 
versal order is “keep out of the ruts!” 


INTERESTING IDEAS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


The man who believes that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is merely a 
religious institution where he would 
have to go through a_ sixty-minute 
prayer-meeting to get a ten-minute bath, 
has not been inside one of its club- 
houses for at least ten years. To-day it 
is more than up-to-date. It is years 
ahead of the calendar. In educational 
matters it has become an experiment- 
station, making new roads for the 
schools and colleges. 

For instance, here is a typical bright 
idea which is being put into practise in 
two of the New York branches. In a 
club of boys a map is hung on the wall, 
representing an imaginary town which 
they call Collegeville. Every boy is sup- 
posed to be a resident of this town. He 
has a house and a place of business. A 
full set of town officials are elected, 
bonds are issued to provide money for 
improvements, and public franchises are 
sold to the highest bidder. In one club 
this game of citizenship has been run- 
ning for two years, with all manner of 
highly exciting complications. 

Boston and Detroit have schools for 
chauffeurs, in which, no doubt, the 
students are taught the rare and difficult 
art of going slow. Troy has a class of 
ten nationalities learning American his- 
tory. New York has a hundred-thousand- 
dollar building for Frenchmen only. 
De Kalb has a school for Americanizing 
Finns. Denver has set on foot a remark- 
able enterprise called a “health farm.” 
In a handsome park of sixty acres it has 
built a town of tents, so that the weak- 
lunged young men who have climbed to 
Denver in search of pure mountain air 
may sleep out-of-doors and recover their 
strength. 

You will find no fads and frills in the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association. 
There is no class in Byzantine architec- 
ture or post-Hegelian philosophy. It 
deals with flesh-and-blood young men 
who are battling in a world of rough 
realities. In every department it is as 
practical as a load of bricks. 

“What I like about your work,” said 
President Roosevelt to a convention of 
secretaries, “is that you mix religion 
with common sense.” 

Here, for example, is the list of sub- 
jects discussed lately by one of the 
largest bodies: 

“The Hot-Headed Man.” 

“Who is to Blame for Graft?” 

“Does Swearing Help a Fellow’s Feel- 
ings?” 

“ Self-Control.” 

“Ts Temptation a Fact or a Fancy?” 

“ Municipal Ownership.” 


A WORLD-WIDE POWER. 


No matter where a young man goes, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is on his trail. He will find it among the 
paper-makers of Maine, the coal-miners 
of Pennsylvania, the quarrymen of Ver- 
mont, the cotton-mill workers of the 
Carolinas, and the gold-miners of Alaska. 
The latest idea in the South is the mov- 
able Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which follows the lumber-camps. The 
average secretary is a sleuth. He tracks 
his prey to its hiding-place. Every week 
little meetings are held in a flagman’s 
shanty, an engineer’s caboose, a coal 
mine, a battle-ship, or the “ bull-pen” of 
a street-car barn. 

Sometimes the Young Men’s Christian 
Association follows the flag; sometimes 
it goes ahead. It is in Cuba, with Presi- 
dent Palma as a charter member; and in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. About three 
hundred Americans and natives enter the 
Manila building every day; and several 
agents travel through the army camps, 
scattering books and magazines among 
the homesick boys. 

“ Pay-day to-morrow. Come over with 
a talking machine,” is a message often 
sent by the army chaplains to the Ma- 
nila Young Men’s Christian Association. 
And so many a young man is amused and 
reasoned with, until his self-respect is 
stiffened and the danger-line is crossed. 

When the Russo-Japanese war began, 
the American Young Men’s Christian 
Association asked permission to accom- 
pany the Japanese army. 

“No,” said the minister of war. “We 
need no missionaries.” 

After several days he changed his 











mind, and allowed six secretaries and six 
native helpers to go to the firing-line. 
From the first these men with the four 
mystic letters on their caps became 
popular with the army. Concerts were 
given every night with talking machines 
and music-boxes. “ Manhattan Beach” 
was the favorite tune. Hundreds of 
letters were written for illiterate sol- 
diers. The great Kuroki presently paid 
a visit to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association tents, and expressed his ap- 
proval. Oyama followed suit; and soon 
the various generals were wiring, “ Send 
more of your men.” A check for five 
thousand dollars was received from the 
Mikado, and to-day the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is an established 
Japanese institution, tested under fire 
and proved to be true blue. 

In Russia, the association has had a 
foothold since 1897. Its most influen- 
tial friend has been the Czarina; its head 
is Prince Peter of Oldenburg, a brother- 
in-law of the Czar. When the inter- 
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national conference was held in Paris 
last May, at the time when the news- 
papers were telling of Togo and Rojest- 
vensky, the Japanese delegate, K. Tbuka, 
and the Russian delegate, Helman 
Luezan, were sitting side by side on the 
platform or walking arm in arm along 
the boulevards. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion stands for sanity, temperance, and 
good-will in all things. “Spirit, mind, 
body,” is its motto. While financiers are 
consolidating banks and amalgamating 
corporations, it plods ahead with its gi- 
gantic scheme of building up a world- 
wide “ young-man trust.” How far it 
will succeed, who ean tell? It has power- 
ful and generous friends, and a reputa- 
tion for social usefulness which is yearly 
increasing. 

“Tf I had my life to live over again,” 
said John Wanamaker, “I’d give twice 
as much to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It is an investment that 
never disappoints.” 





THE CZARS OF RUSSIA 
FROM IVAN TO NICHOLAS. 





THE STRANGE CAREER AND STILL MORE STRANGE PERSONALITY OF 
THE ROMANOFF SOVEREIGN WHO FIRST MADE RUSSIA A EUROPEAN 
POWER, AND FROM WHOM THE MODERN HISTORY OF HIS COUNTRY 
DATES—THE UKASES BY WHICH HE REMADE THE POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE EMPIRE ACCORDING TO HIS IMPERIAL WILL. 





SECOND PAPER—PETER THE GREAT. 
BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


‘| HERE is a problematic tale about a 

king who commanded his wise men 
to prepare for him a history of the peo- 
ples of the earth. The wise men vanish. 
Years later they return. Behind them is 
a string of camels bearing the history on 
their backs. But the king, alarmed at 
such a lot, ordered an abridgment. Again 
the wise men disappear and again return, 
this time with not more than aton. It was 
still too much for the monarch. Once 
more the wise men depart. When finally 
they reappear it is with but a slip of 
parchment. On the slip, reduced to just 
six words, is the history of the peoples of 





the earth—“ They respired, aspired, per- 
spired, and expired.” 

The history is true, though the story 
of it may not be. In the chronicles of 
nations tall figures arise. Time passes, 
and they pass with it. They are gone, 
forgotten like spilt wine. Occasionally, 
through some miracle, come figures that 
persist. You know, however vaguely, that 
they have been. Yet these, always, are 
poets or prodigies, makers of epochs or 
makers of verse. Peter the Great was an 
epoch-maker. That was insufficient. The 
epoch that he made he illuminated. The 
light is a violent red. But it still en- 
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dures, and in enduring enables one to see 
in contemporary Russia things which 
might otherwise be dim. 


THE CIVIL WAR OF 1682. 


Peter’s presumptive father had two 
wives. At his death the kinsmen of these 
women formed two factions. The na- 
tional guard participated in their cheer- 
ful massacre of each other. The blood 
they spilled drenched Peter, his brother 
Ivan, his sister Sophia, with both of 
whom he reigned, on a two-seated throne, 
behind which, hidden by silk, was Sophia. 
For a while only. Ivan and Sophia are 
lay figures. Peter alone was real. Half 
hero, said Voltaire; but half hyena also. 
Watch him! 

At his feet Russia lies, inert, chaotic. 
Across her move beings ignorant as 
carps, dull as Coptic, allegiant to their 
one ideal. That ideal is the past, which 
elsewhere had evaporated. See what he 
does to Russia and to them. As yet he is 
a cub. But wait until he grows. Wait, 
rather, until he gets a grip on things. 
Then you will see strenuousness, and 
with it a sight which the world never saw 
before and has never seen since; the 
spectacle of a nation morose, recalcitrant, 
unwilling to develop, kicked from dark- 
ness into light, knouted into evolution, 
terrorized into modernity. 

Terror was Peter’s nurse. His earliest 
bath was blood. His toys were weapons. 
His palace, haunted with nightmares, was 
hung with horror. Before him the history 
of his realm uncoiled itself in shudders. 
These things did not affright him. Their 
moral was not lost. If he gasped, it was 
for air. The Kremlin, seraglio and 
slaughter-house in one, stifled him. When 
he could he got to the sea. Through an 
atavism, proceeding perhaps from the 
primal pirates from whom he presump- 
tively came, always he had dreamed of it. 
His predecessors had not only dreamed 
of it; they had fought for it—fought and 
fought vainly. There was the Baltic. It 
belonged to the Norse. There was the 
Euxine. It belonged to the Turks. The 
dream of one or both had not unnaturally 
visited the sons of corsairs. That dream 
was to come true. But a later dream of 
the sea was to take their descendants 
over the steppes of Hither Asia to Port 
Arthur and the guns of Japan. 

In the Kremlin, meanwhile, odd 
things were occurring. Sophia was 
dreaming, too, not of the sea but of the 
scepter. Her position behind it was not 
to her taste. She wanted it, one and in- 
divisible, in her hand. She wanted to be 
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autocrat. She became a prisoner instead. 
Those who in these wants had collabo- 
rated were put in cages and burned alive. 
Shortly and silently Ivan disappeared. 
Peter was sole monarch, lord absolute of 
everybody, proprietor of Russia, des- 
pot of her denizens and destiny, alone on 
the two-seated throne. 

His first use of it was to leave it. He 
stared at the sea, which no other Czar 
had seen. He determined to cross it, 
which no other Czar had done. Gautier 
declared it indecent for a young man to 
enter the drawing-room of life without 
a book of verse, however slim, for bouton- 
niére. Peter felt that it were equally im- 
proper to enter the drawing-room of the 
world without a victory in his buttonhole. 
At the time he had not so much as a 
yawl. From Holland he beckoned crafts- 
men, made a fleet, sailed down the Don, 
attacked Azov, and took it. 


PETER’S TOUR OF EUROPE (1697). 


Then, to see the sights, there started 
forth a young savage, tall, grimacing, 
neurotic—a lout whom a napkin embar- 
rassed; an oaf whom corsets surprised; a 
monarch who 4was a rustic; a potentate 
who was a clown; a Czar crassly igno- 
rant and aware of it; a sovereign deter- 
mined to instruct himself and then sov- 
ereignly instruct his own; a ruler who 
burned his grasshoppers and was afraid 
of what they thought. 

On the part of a Russian subject, the 
mere desire to cross the frontiers was 
treason. A junketing prince was sacri- 
legious. Peter, who was to kill men with 
his bare hands, who, while he drank and 
looked on, was to order heads off for the 
fun of it, left clandestinely, incognito, 
disguised as a sailor. 

Then the unequaled journey began. 
Insatiably inquisitive, studying every- 
thing with microscopic eyes, seeing a 
thousand things that amazed him, seeing 
civilization which amazed him most, 
learning at Saardam how to make ships; 
working there as a carpenter, unknown, 
for a month; teaching himself in London 
how to handle a scalpel, in Vienna how 
to use a fork; assimilating ideas indus- 
trial, commercial, scientific; acquiring 
conceptions with which he was to recruit 
an army, build a navy, form a govern- 
ment, convoke a senate, create a world, 
and which, in putting discipline into bar- 
barism, order into chaos, were to install, 
off-hand, by dint of edicts, a semblance 
of civilization complete and up-to-date. 
Half hyena Peter was, but half Hercules 
as well. 








At the time the hyena alone was ap- 
parent. Troublesome news had reached 
him from home. Sophia, weary of her 
prison, but wearier of her demon brother, 
was inciting against him the national 
guard. The budding mutiny a com- 
mandant quelled. You would have 
thought the matter ended. It had not 
begun. These guards had given Peter 
that first bath of his. They had massa- 
ered his relatives. They had conspired 
with Sophia before. On them, on her, on 
Moscow, the hyena pounced. Fourteen 
ardent chambers, perfectly equipped with 
every form of fiendishness, functioned 
night and day. After preliminary and 
very agonizing delays, those who entered 
there were burned to a crisp. For the 
rank and file, matters were conducted 
more expeditiously. They were decapi- 
tated in coils, at the rate of fifty at a 
time. Their bodies, carted i. thousands 
beyond the walls, were left to rot. From 
the baleonies of Sophia’s prison two 
hundred hung in bunches, like grapes. 
In the Red Square, the center of Musco- 
vite life—and death—pikes upholding 
amputated heads stood for years to re- 
mind you of the disadvantages of con- 
spiring against Peter, who, during the 
butchery, axe in hand, officiated, prowling 
knee deep in the human abattoir. 


DENTIST AND EMPIRE-MAKER,. 


Peter was not merely an executioner, 
he was a Romanoff. But he was execu- 
tioner, precisely as he had been sailor, 
carpenter, student, for the bonopublican- 
ism of it all. Presently he became dentist. 

When, after the abattoir, he had rested, 
the surest way to please him was to ask 
him to pull your teeth. He was quite apt 
to pull them any way. He operated on a 
woman who did not want him to at all, 
and who in trying to tell him so managed 
to die. To make up to her for it he at- 
tended her funeral. He was bon prince. 
He was more. He was practical. He 
gave Moscow her first hospitals, her first 
pharmacies—and kept them busy. 
Busiest of all was he. Work was his rec- 
reation. It was his manners that were 
less recreative. His sans géne was ab- 
solute. Publicly he presided at orgies 
necromantic and obscene, at convocations 
of drunkards and lunaties, at spectacles 
Heliogabalian in the topsyturvydom that 
they displayed. 

It was his mission to lift Russia from 
the barbarism in which she groped. That 
was the way he began. It was a curious 
way, but everything was curious in this 
creature who through some prodigy of 
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nature succeeded in being a human 
ocean, with the ocean’s monstrous 
strength, its cruelties, its sublimities, its 
diversities; and’ its depths. Resembling 
no one, more terrible than the terrible 
Ivan, intellectually blind and yet a 
genius, at once archroyal and very ple- 
beian, this brute whom fate had made 
despot, destiny had made seer. In the 
nation a force dumb, latent, obscure, was 
to elevate it from an insignificant eczar- 
dom into an empire larger than any the 
world had seen. That force realized 
itself first in Peter. In the chaos about 
him he foresaw the imperialism to be. 
The future imperialism pre-existed in 
the executioner. But primarily in the 
carpenter, less clearly in the soldier, yet 
very obviously in the ogre who dragged 
from Europe long tatters of her civiliza- 
tion and forced them down Russia’s 
throat. The ogre we shall overtake in a 
moment. The soldier comes first. 


PETER’S VICTORY AT PULTOWA (1709). 


In Sweden at that time stalked Charles 
XII. There you have another man worth 
looking at. At his name kings shook, 
armies quaked. He had overturned the 
throne of Poland. He proposed to upset 
Peter’s, dictate terms in the Kremlin, 
put his heel on Asia, and heave the Alex- 
andrine sigh. He was handsome, brave, 
poetic, nourished on sagas and scalds; a 
viking with blue, victorious eyes; the 
monarch of a great realm, a born fighter, 
one who fought less for glory than for 
gore, and who dressed in war’s rich livery 
of blood. 

For the purposes recited he started for 
Moscow, moving via the Ukraine and 
Byron’s Mazeppa, beating Peter so thor- 
oughly on the way that, said Peter, “ He 
will teach us to beat him.” Presently he 
was at Pultowa, the siege of which a 
grave historian has stated “he hotly 
pressed.” The statement is delightful. 
The cold was such that the very crows fell 
dead. At the walls Charles crouched and 
shivered, calling to Turks who never 
heard, to Poles who never came. Peter 
did both. He routed the viking, demol- 
ished his army, and then got drunk on 
brandy and the fact that, over prostrate 
Sweden, Russia triumphantly had en- 
tered the drama of the world. 

Pultowa has its date. That date marks 
an era. Muscovy, hitherto held down by 
Swedes, by Poles, by Tartars and Turks, 
was now ready for them all. Heretofore 
her history had been one long humilia- 
tion. At Pultowa she came of age. To 
celebrate the event Petersburg leaped 
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into being. For her fresh career a new 
capital was built. Moscow, the sacred 
city, was not good enough any more. 

Previously Peter had of course been at 
work. Otherwise Charles certainly would 
have eaten him. But even in the dentist 
the reformer appeared. Peter had not 
studied fangs for nothing. Already 
through Europe he had strewn invita- 
tions. They were addressed to tacti- 
cians, to artists also, to manufacturers 
as well, but primarily to those surgeons 
that are called campaigners. Peter 
lacked troops. He had men at arms in 
plenty and not a single soldier. The old 
guard that had been at once the police 
and the nucleus of the army was gone. 
The militia was untrained. It was not 
paid or even fed. It was chaotic, as 
everything else was. Flight from fire 
may not have been considered honorable, 
but it was considered healthy. That con- 
sideration Peter changed as he was to 
change all things. Military academies, 
powder factories, cannon foundries were 
built and organized. Recruits were sum- 
moned and disciplined. There is nothing 
extraordinary in that. What is extraor- 
dinary is the fact that into the ranks of 
dullards he projected his own feverish- 
ness. He put mettle into sheep. The 
first result was Pultowa. The second was 
an immensely augmented realm. The 
third was a waterfront on three seas. 
But over and above this was the presence 
of a standing army which gave Russia 
backbone and that backbone the dominion 
of the North. 


REMAKING RUSSIA BY UKASE. 


These things were the outcome of 
Peter’s ideas. Waliszewski, who has writ- 
ten very passionately about him, says 
that he had an idea a day. For a genius 
that is meager, for a monarch it is mag- 
nificent, for a Muscovite a miracle. It 
may be that Waliszewski exaggerated. 
Besides, opinions of what constitutes an 
idea vary. Even so, there remains to 
Peter’s credit a tolerable residuum. With 
it he substituted himself for time. The 
work of centuries was accomplished by 
him in years. He threw the state up asa 
builder tosses a skyscraper. From the 
haste of the construction Russia suffers 
to-day. But the future is always enig- 
matic. The business of Peter was with 
the past, which, prolonging, made itself 
the present. He could not knout it, how- 
ever. When it stuck its tongue out at 
him, he could not pierce that tongue with 
hot steel. He had a will, though, and that 
will was law. The law he put into ukases. 
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In the ukases were his ideas. They fell 
on Russia like rain. In the storm of 
them it was as though a magician had 
stamped his foot. Presto! The past 
evaporated. Instead was a present tense 
full of novelties, every one of which was 
abhorrent. 

There was the Russian year. It began 
September first. On that day, as on all 
other possible occasions, everybody fud- 
dled and fought. But nobody smoked. 
The use of tobacco was criminal. There 
was no dancing, either; barely was there 
laughter. Gaiety was an abomination, 
music blasphemous, science heretical, 
and love a sin. The men still wore the 
long, flowing robes of Bagdad and of 
Babylon. All were bearded. To be beard- 
less was sacrilegious. What the women 
wore is conjectural. Those of the lower 
class were as indistinguishable from their 
mates as cattle. They were cattle, ani- 
mated implements of agriculture, adher- 
ent to the soil. They did not count. The 
women of the upper class did not appear. 
They were shut away. Even to physi- 
cians they were invisible, addressed from 
behind a screen, examined through inter- 
vening gauze. 

To their extreme discomfort, they were 
ordered to show themselves. There were 
other commands. It is just two hundred 
years ago that Peter ordered every man 
in the realm to shave. Why? Because, 
like the claustration of women and the 
costume of the men, the beard repre- 
sented the past. With the beard the cos- 
tume was ukased off and the women were 
ukased out. The models of what you 
were to wear, and which if you did not 
wear you got the knout until you did, 
were hung in the Red Square. Inci- 
dentally, whether you liked tobacco or 
whether you did not, you were ordered to 
smoke. You were ordered to revise your 
calendar. The year no longer began in 
autumn, as it had, or in spring, as it 
should, but after the absurd Latin fash- 
ion which we have all adopted. 

Ukases and the knout aiding, your year 
was therefore revised for you; you were 
redressed, shaved, a pipe was stuck in 
your mouth, and the beauties of your 
household were ordered into society; 
ordered there, if you please, in a land in 
which there was none—had been none, 
rather, for immediately Peter created 
drawing-rooms with an edict. The no- 
bility were ukased into entertaining. 
They were told the days on which they 
were to receive, the hours also, what they 
were to do, and what omit. 

There was to be no gambling, but dane- 

















ing was rigorously exacted. As nobody 
knew how to dance, Peter personally 
gave lessons, instructing the sullen beau- 
ties that for the go of it, to make the 
evening gayer, they must kiss their part- 
ners, determinedly, on the mouth. To fa- 
cilitate them, to heighten the gaiety and 
inerease the entrain, Peter ladled out 
brandy in wooden spoons, not forgetting 
to help himself, becoming in the process 
as drunk as the ladies, if possible 
drunker, teaching them, as you may see, 
not merely how to entertain, but the 
pomps of etiquette and the elegancies of 
deportment. 

After elegancies, rudiments. The bear, 
taught to dance, was taught to read. 
Peter produced printing-presses, news- 
papers, and an alphabet—inconvenient, 
perhaps, but better than none, better, 
any way, than the Slavic hieroglyphics 
then in use by the lettered, whom the 
church wholly comprised. With the 
alphabet was a language. Luther created 
German; Dante, Italian; Rabelais, 
French. It was Peter who created the 
Ozar’s Russian, beating it in with the 
knout, as the Roman Imperators beat 
Latin in with the sword. 

Nor was he otherwise idle. A problem 
preoccupied him. It concerned Asia and 
America. Were they interconnected? To 
find out he sent Behring, who discovered 
the strait that bears his name, and where, 
a few years later, Alaska, subsequently 
purchased from Russia by the United 
States, was found also. Alaska would 
have been found any way, but the inci- 
dent gives a dab of cisatlantic color to 
this man, who in his strenuousness had 
much. So much, indeed, that for the 
further enlightenment of his people, at 
once, with the same maestria with which 
he had given them something to do, he 
gave them something to see—museums 
and theaters, and not only something to 
see, but something to hear—orchestral 
renditions of German and Italian scores, 
real music which they had never had. 

These things, every one of them, being 
directly counter to their prejudices, it 
becomes curious to watch this giant 
reaching down into their archaic dark- 
ness and pulling them bodily into light, 
knouting them into it; torturing them 
into acquiescense of his ‘bon plaisir, 
handling millions of people single- 
handed, bundling them out of their own 
ideas into his, kicking the past over 
with one seven-leagued boot, projecting 
them into the future with the other, toss- 
ing them helter-skelter into the mold 
from which contemporaneous Russia, 
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with her colossal size and colossal corrup- 
tion, was to come. In contemporaneous 
Russia Peter the Great is regarded as 
great indeed, the greatest Russian of all 
the Russians. But in Peter’s own Russia 
his greatness consisted onlyin his ogreish 
proportions. Fancy a large, fierce tom- 
cat terrorizing a colony of mice. Fancy, 
too, the jubilance of the mice at the tom- 
cat’s sudden demise. That is the way his 
Russia felt when he concluded to die. 

It was some time, though, before he did 
so. He had still a lot on hand, though 
principally the opening of windows 
through which the mice could look at 
Europe and Europe could look at them. 
To facilitate both, abruptly, on the Neva 
—a word which means mud—there was 
built at the insignificant cost of two 
hundred thousand lives, the lives of serfs 
converted into workmen and _ harried 
there to death, the city of Petersburg, at 
once a capital and a cosmopolis, in which 
liberalized Russia had a place to grow. It 
was here that Peter became the country’s 
first emperor, as in Moscow Ivan had be- 
come her first Czar. 


PETER’S SERF-BORN EMPRESS. 


For an emperor, an empress is indi- 
cated. Louis Napoleon married the 
granddaughter of a publican. Peter mar- 
ried the daughter of a serf. But he did 
it in that extra-legal fashion that was 
his, without bothering to be divorced 
from a princess, Eudoxia Lapoukine, 
already his wife. The romance of the 
empress is unequaled save in opera and 
in myth. Her name, such as she had, or 
rather acquired,,for originally she had 
none, was Catherine, and bad. That 
name she was unable to write, but she 
could make her mark, and did. By pro- 
fession she had been scullion, and no 
better than the law—which was lax— 
allowed. In a kitchen a common soldier 
found her, led her away without diffi- 
culty, but only until his superior officer 
saw her, from whose hands she passed 
upward, always higher, to the steps of 
the throne, where successively children 
appeared. 

Eudoxia had also had a child, Alexis 
the Czarevitch. But Eudoxia had omit- 
ted to be indispensable, which is pre- 
cisely what Catherine became. Moreover, 
Eudoxia was conservative. Peter’s re- 
forms were to her so many felonies. To 
him she represented the detested past. 
Catherine, on the other hand, could not 
be called conservative even by the censo- 
rious. She was the New Woman whom 
Peter had sought, and without going far, 
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but low, had found, and, finding, made 
empress. In the paradox of the perform- 
ance was an expression of his supremie 
contempt for local views of what’s what. 
He had another in reserve which was to 
eclipse that, not in vulgarity—nothing 
could—but in horror. 

To approach the latter adequately you 
must listen to dumb plots in dark cellars, 
where Eudoxia, her lover, her brother, 
confessor, and kin conspire, not to elimi- 
nate Peter, but at his death, which had 
been predicted, to seize the throne, put 
the Czarevitch there, and through him 
abolish the reforms. For all of which 
ordinarily no plotting would have been 
necessary. Alexis was first in succession, 
reactionary as well. But Peter, who had 
not yet taken the title of Imperator, was 
talking about it. The title had ‘its evoca- 
tions. In the latter were rights. The 
Roman emperors had the power of ap- 
pointing their successors. Peter subse- 
quently arrogated that right to the 
throne. It is its appanage to-day. But 
the idea was a novelty then, and in the 
dumb cellars a menace. Who knew but 
that Peter might appoint that scullion, 
or, failing her, one of her brats? Hence 
the dark plots. 


THE SLAYING OF ALEXIS (1718). 


Alexis, though reactionary, was not 
active. What he wanted was a quiet, sen- 
sual, drunken existence until such time as 
the throne should be naturally his. That 
he entered the cellars is certain; whether 
he lingered is not. In this tenebrous 


history many points are obscure. But 
this is clear. While Alexis was in 


Europe, and in company the reverse of 
genteel, his father got wind of the plots. 
Alexis was summoned to return. In lieu 
of complying, he hid. That was treason. 
It took Peter a year to find him. That 
was tedious. Even then Peter had to 
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threaten Austria with war before he 
could get him back. That was toil. Alexis 
should have known better. As he had 
not, Peter taught him. 

The lesson was given in the ardent 
chambers. First Alexis was urged to re- 
nounce his rights in favor of a child of 
Catherine. He did. Next he was urged 
to tell what he knew of the plots. He 
told. The result was immediate. Eu- 
doxia was knouted, her lover was impaled, 
her confessor broken on the wheel, her 
kin variously despatched. 

Then came the turn of Alexis. Ivan 
killed his son, but accidentally, in anger, 
with a blow meant merely to chastise. 
Peter killed his son, premeditatedly, with 
torture and the knout. The grief of the 
terrible Ivan was terrific. The next day 
Peter assisted at the launching of a war- 
ship, during which, Waliszewski, quoting 
from the imperial archives, says that he 
amused himself hugely, and still more at 
a gala dinner and festivities which en- 
sued. Presently he had a medal struck. 
On it was an imperial crown illuminated 
by the rays of a sun that shines through 
breaking clouds. Beneath were the 
words, “ Fine Weather.” 

The fine weather lasted as long as 
Peter did. Though whether it followed 
him where he then went is another and 
a different matter. So, too, is what he 
left. That was at once much and 
meager. In his eager contempt of every 
decency, in the prodigious shuffle with 
which he changed the status of things, in 
his deliberate obliteration of racial char- 
acteristics, he assassinated the ideal. 
That is his epitaph. The result whoso 
sits may see. In constructing he under- 
mined, in correcting he depraved. In 
making Russia colossal he made her also 
corrupt. Her rottenness proceeds from 
his cynicism, her terrorism from his au- 
tocracy. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In the third paper of this series, which will be published next month, Mr. Saltus 
sketches the successors of Peter and describes the great Empress Catherine, one of the most remarkable 


figures in the gallery of Russia’s rulers. 





THE SALT MARSH. 


Up the long, shallow, winding way 
The rising tide comes dimpling, sparkling, 
Among tall grass where the fresh breezes sing 
Their lilt of shoal and wave and spray. 


Slowly the channels brim. The sapphire sky 
Dyes deeper blue the gleaming white-capped waste. 
The marsh is swept with bracing tang and taste 

Of wind-blown, tonic salt—the tide is high! 





Mabel Stanwood. 
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“WE WERE TIRED OF THE WORLD AND WOULD LIKE TO REST A BIT.” 








ITSELF. 


BY HUGH PENDEXTER. 


HERE is in northern Vermont, on 
the edge of Essex County, a small 
settlement, remote from railroads and 
highways. This village is now reveling in 
and pondering over a wealth of newly ac- 
quired information, due to the careless 
coming of Tiberius Smith to that sec- 
tion of the country. 

I doubt if the old showman, in all of 
his searching for the unusual, ever met 
with a more grotesque and fanciful en- 
vironment than he did in this hamlet in 
his own State. That the possibilities 
for comic opera effects had remained 
dormant for so many years, awaiting 
Tiberius’ eccentric touch, can be ex- 
plained, I suppose, only by the fact that 
Home Valley was off the line of travel. 
Furthermore, it was neighbor to but a 
few struggling French hamlets, where 
the poorer and illiterate Canadians had 
sought to grub a living from rocky clear- 
ings, without possessing any incentive to 
pry into the world beyond the rim of the 
rugged Dozen Hills. 

While listening to Billy Campbell’s 
stories of Smith’s doings in other climes 
and becoming accustomed to view him 
only as an exponent of the unique, I 
would not have believed it were possible 


for even his energetic soul to extract 
aught but prosaicism from a New Eng- 
land jaunt. Any other man would have 
visited the stagnated hollow and left it as 
he had found it. But nature, in mapping 
out the rotund form and indomitable 
spirit of Campbell’s patron, evidently in- 
tended him for a missionary, and his 
slipping into the life of a showman was 
merely an abortion. 

I had been mentioning some quiet old 
spots in the midst of our intense civili- 
zation, and had described one or two 
villages that slumber peacefully, undis- 
turbed by their close proximity to large 
cities. 

Billy smiled tolerantly as he lolled 
back in my easiest chair, his hand hover- 
ing near the whisky and soda. As I 
finished my humble effort, he remarked: 

“That’s nothing. I know a place on 
the northern edge of Vermont that pays 
no taxes, and is not down on the map. 
You’d never find it except by accident. 
It has successfully shut itself off from 
the outside world for more than forty 
years, and has stood at a standstill dur- 
ing that period. 

“Tt wouldn’t know a post-office or a 
telephone if it met them in the street, 
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and to this day it probably doubts 
whether it is in Canada or the States. It 
was there that Tiberius and I discovered 
what we called the stay-at-home germ. 
Into that quiet eddy Tiberius sailed last 
summer, a modern Columbus, heavily 
freighted with gold bricks. 
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promise. There’s only one thing to do, 
and that’s to take a vacation. Of course 
you'll come?’ 

“As I was out of a sit, I fell on his 
neck and swore I’d never desert him, 
providing he would square the railroads. 
And that’s how we happened to go home. 

call Vermont my 








“Our going was an accident, as we 
were on a simple fishing trip. Tib came 
from Vermont, you know, and has seen 
less of that State than any other in the 
Union. Yet when we were jumping 
from one town to another, he was al- 
ways lamenting his inability to visit the 
Green Mountains. He often remarked 
that if he were not such a busy bee, he’d 
inaugurate an ‘old home week,’ and trip 
back to revive youthful memories. 

“No mountains were so green as the 
home mountains, no lakes were so clear 
as the home lakes, no people were so 
kindly as the home people. And so on 
through every regular season. Then 
came summer stock or the circus game, 
and we went everywhere except to Ver- 
mont. But one night Tib’s manager 
bolted with the leading skirts; ditto the 
season’s profits; and we were left high 
and dry with only roses to eat. 

““He’s gone like an idle dream, 
sighed Tib, meaning the manager. ‘I 
hope all the box office receipts are fony 
and the squaw sues him for breach of 







home, you know, as I 
never had any home, 
and Tib swore I was 
a Green Mountain boy 
by adoption. It didn’t 
cost us much to live 
there, but Tib was dis- 
appointed because the 
citizens didn’t meet 
him at the station and 
weep on his breast and 
have the school chil- 
dren wave flags and 
sing ‘Welcome Home.’ 

“Tn fact, I couldn’t 
see as he knew any one 
in the State. Then he 
confessed that his 
parents had moved 
away from Bellows 
Falls when he was 
three years old, but he 
was positive, if we 
went north and tarried 
in the older centers of 
civilization, we’d find 
hosts of people who 
would remember his 
family. So we passed 
from one joint to another, discovering 
many Smiths, but not his Smiths. Then 
we passed the northern limits of civiliza- 
tion, and nothing would do but we must 
drill over the hills toward Canada, where 
the black flies and grasshoppers have a 
life easement on the horizon. 

“T objected, for it was daily becoming 
harder to feed the army. But Tib laid 
in a stock of tinned stuff at the last 
cross-roads store, and, crying ‘ Excel- 
sior, we hiked on until we came to a 
range of knobs that aren’t down on the 
map. Tib thought it was the boundary, 
and insisted that we surmount the bar- 
rier and squint our orbs at the Lady of 
the Snows, It was a tough climb, but at 
sundown we reached the top, where we 
pitched a small shelter tent and camped 
for the night. 

“In the morning we beheld a small 
settlement of rudely constructed houses, 
sleeping in a cup-like depression. 

“¢Tt isn’t on the time-tables,’ mur- 
mured Tib; ‘and yet human beings dwell 
therein. We'll go down.’ 





“THE PAPER 
WOULD STILL 
TAKE INK.” 














“Utterly fagged out, we struck the 
burg late in the afternoon and found it 
to be a lost town, the habitat of the stay- 
at-home germ. I doubt if the United 
States can furnish similar conditions, 
ransack its borders as you will. 

“The fact that French and _ half- 
breed farmers had settled down in sev- 
eral communities within a radius of 
twenty miles did not detract from these 
people’s isolation, for they were of our 
blood and had never assimilated with 
their neighbors. The very air seemed an- 
cient and somnolent, as we looked on the 
houses, built largely of logs, and observed 
that the inhabitants who came out to 
meet us were garbed in the styles of half 
a century back. 

““T should say we were two scampish 
Rip Van Winkles and that this were a 
dress rehearsal,’ observed Tib as he 
gravely bowed to an ancient master- 
piece whose face was covered with a 
luxuriant growth of breakfast food. 

“ The white-whiskered tease eyed us in 
surprise, and at last asked: 

“¢Not French? You must have wan- 
dered far from your course to get here.’ 

“Tib told him how we’d been fishing, 
and were strangers to the country, how 
we were tired of the world and would like 
to rest a bit. 

“<Tf you stay you'll go back and tell 
what you’ve seen and a crowd of curious 
folks will be tramping up here to look us 
over, objected a younger man. 

“<« Silence, Reuben; let me talk to the 
strangers,’ commanded grandpa sternly, 
and the other slunk back abashed. 

‘“‘T was surprised. The respect for gray 
hairs, I’ve noticed$ is not as strong to- 
day as it was in the Rollo books. 

“Then the old man drew Tib aside— 
I reckon he considered my striped shirt 
to be too frivolous—and conversed ear- 
nestly with him for some time. Tib then 
jolted his hat over his right ear, and I 
knew by that old familiar sign that he 
had agreed to do something unusual. 

“Tet me hold. discourse with my 
friend,’ I heard him say. Then to me he 
whispered, ‘ If we can be mean enough to 
deal a few pictures from the bottom of 
the deck, we can make up what the man- 
ager appropriated, I believe. List! This 
town is bedridden. Hasn’t seen any one 
but French and half-breeds since the 


tristful days of ’61. They’ll use us well 
if we agree to stay through the summer.’ 
“< But why stay?’ I mumbled, utterly 
at loss to comprehend any advantage in 
so doing. 
“To earn a livelihood,’ explained 
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Tib. ‘Yon antique migrated here when 
the Civil War broke out. Did it to escape 
the draft. He and a bunch of compan- 
ions with their women folks settled down 
in this well, believing they were in Can- 
ada. He’s the only original forebear alive. 
They’ve never written a letter or re- 
ceived a letter or a newspaper since com- 
ing here. Hence the newer generation is 
in plumb darkness as to the events of 
the last forty-two years. You see, the 
first batch of settlers was so opposed to 
being discovered and drafted that they 
never left the valley. 

“<« They call the surrounding heights 
the Dozen Hills, as that’s their number. 
The pre-natal influence got to work, and 
all the children are permeated with the 
stay-at-home germ. Why, according to 
Old Time’s testimony, they abhor the 
outside world and hope to live indefi- 
nitely without being intruded upon.’ 

“<“But what’s that to us?’ I gasped, 
much perplexed at the situation. 

“<« Well,’ murmured Tib, ‘it seems cu- 
riosity still remains. The mother in ’em, 
I guess. The French and half-breeds 
they meet know nothing of what’s gone 
on, or is going on, in the States; and con- 
sequently they are hard up for news, 
about a half a century behind. When 
they came here, one of their number 
brought a small hand-press, and they ob- 
tained paper through the French in Can- 
ada. But the original printer died long 
ago, and no one can run it, so they’ve had 
no news for forty years. The Dim Past 
there opines that we, fresh from the 
outer world, might supply the want and 
get out a paper. Think of it, my boy; 
think of it!’ 

“But a paper won’t pay here,’ I 
blurted. 

“*Not pay?’ Tib replied pitvingly. 
‘Why, the original immigrants brought 
about twenty thousand dollars in gold 
with them; distrusted paper money, you 
know. It’s all here. Hardly a dollar has 
rolled over the hills. They can’t use it; 
it’s no good to ’em. Their medium of 
exchange is corn and beans. They'll 
think we’re a godsend if we'll resurrect 
the old press and toss off the news once 
a week. I'll hire you now as associate 
editor.’ 

“*But news!’ I eried. ‘Good heavens, 
how can we get news?’ 

“¢To think,’ he apostrophized the hori- 
zon, ‘ that he should lead that ecard after 
living with me all these years. Child ’— 
and his voice took on the old histrionic 
ring— we have forty-two years of his- 
tory to drag on. They don’t even know 
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the Civil War is over. The old man is 
cloudy in his attic, and the present gen- 
eration don’t even know how long their 
people have been here. It is as if they 
had slumbered for half a century. 

“¢ Their neighbors can’t read or write, 
never heard of the great conflict, and so 
have told them nothing. It’s true they’ve 
heard in a vague way of the Spanish- 
American War, but they think it’s a con- 
tinuation of the Civil War. The battle of 
Gettysburg occurred yesterday; the name 
is new to ’em. Jeff Davis is fleeing to- 
ward Texas, and Sheridan is only twenty 
miles away.’ 

“The sublimity of it all dazed me. 

“¢ Will they nibble?’ I whispered. 

“< Nibble!’ he laughed. ‘ Why, they'll 
climb into the boat for the bait. This is 
a virgin field, a lost town. It will be 
like selling yesterday’s extras in the 
moon. I can set type, or used to when a 
maiden, and you can brush up your his- 
tory. I shall issue once a week.’ The 
last very firmly. 

“ And it’s the blessed truth that those 
Robinson Crusoes had been cast away 
with dim memories of the Civil War for 
nearly fifty years: the curtain had rung 
down for them when the North talked of 
drafting soldiers. The children and 
grandchildren had been taught to read 
from old hymnals and Webster’s spelling- 
book. Their literature consisted of a 
few ragged volumes of the vintage of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
They feared the outside world. Every 
child had been marked with an abnormal 
dread of the menace that crouched be- 
yond the narrow horizon. And yet they 
hungered for news! 

“Well, Tib told old Deacon Durgin— 
that was the aged’s name—that we were 
annexed, and would abide the summer in 
their midst and furnish real news. In 
private life Tiberius is a most exact and 
honorable man, but when it comes to 
business he carefully locks up the Golden 
Rule and never allows his vocal chords 
to vibrate harshly at the rough touch of 
truth. 

“ We were shown to a house of logs in 
the center of the settlement where the old 
hand-press and some rolls of paper were 
stored. The owner had left his property 
in fair condition, and the paper, some 
of it quite fresh, some yellow with age, 
would still take ink. We found a large 
quantity of the latter that Tib said he 
could use by doctoring it up. 

“¢T suppose they'll be willing for us to 
visit the outside once in a while,’ I said 
to Tib, ‘so that we can get news.’ ° 
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“<“No,’ explained Tib, ‘we can’t do 
that. They are willing to give us fifty 
dollars a week apiece for one hundred 
copies of my paper, containing what we 
can remember of recent events. They 
reckon that before the useless twenty 
thousand dollars are eaten up they will 
have become satiated with new-laid in- 
formation. They reckon on us being 
filled to the brim with fresh recollections, 
and they only ask that we jolt out a few 
facts once a week. Now for issue Num- 
ber One of the Tiberian Weekly!’ 

“And what do you suppose Tib in-. 
sisted I should feed out to them? The 
battle between the Monitor and Merri- 
mac. Yes, sir; and where my memory 
played me false I worked the daffy cor- 
ner of my brain to the limit. Bless you, 
if you could have read Tib’s editorial, 
comparing the merits of the two boats, 
and my descriptive article of the fight it- 
self, you would feel proud for us. Talk 
about your red hot lines from the Yalu! 
J gave it in rounds, and wrote as if it 
were but yesterday. Why, it simply stag- 
gered ’em, sir. 

“You see, they’d lost all idea of time. 
I can now dimly appreciate the all-ab- 
sorbing interest the Civil War excited. 
Those people simply hung around from 
one day to another, waiting for the paper 
to leave the dinky, squeaking press. It 
was a mere leaflet, all reading-matter. 
Old Deacon Durgin, with hickory staff 
clutched in his withered hand, loafed in 
our office from morning until night. Tib 
and I had to stand out in the middle of 
the grass-grown lane when we wished to 
lay our plans. 

“What shall we give ’em next?’ I in- 
quired. 

““Capture of Fort Donelson,’ sug- 
gested Tib. 

“<That was before the naval engage- 
ment, I believe,’ I objected. 

“<«We are defying time,’ reminded my 
leader. ‘But if you are squeamish, and 
desire to observe a strict sequence of 
events, give ’em the Peninsular Cam- 
paign.’ 

“T didn’t remember much about this 
campaign, but I foozled up some names, 
gave a list of twenty killed, and let it 
go. It took like hot cakes. They didn’t 
mind paying over the gold; it was the 
least valuable of their possessions. If 
we’d asked for potatoes they’d have cop- 
pered us to lose, I reckon. 

“One physical trait I noticed they all 
had in common. Where the bump of ob- 
servation should be, there were hollows. 
Yes, sir, their brows had a scooped-out 
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effect and _ their 
foreheads were in- 
growing. The men 
worked all day in 
the fields, and the 
women spun and 
knit. They had 
sheep and cows and 
plenty to eat in a 
rough and ready 
sort of a way. 
Their government 
was patriarchal, I 
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reckon, as Deacon 
Durgin seemed to 
be the boss Injun. 
We boarded with 
him. 

“The head of 
each family was 
responsible for his 
children’s. educa- 
tion, and all could 
read and _ write. 
Although -they 
looked down on 
their neighbors as 
an inferior race, 
their brains panned 
out far below the 
average. They had 
stagnated and intermarried so long that 
to deceive ’em was as easy as stealing 
things off a Chistmas tree. Tib greatly 
relished creating sensations, and one 
week he sprung an extra in which incred- 
ible feats of valor were accorded to both 
armies. The North and South were 
clinched, hitting with one arm free. 

“His description of the battle-field 
was the fiercest thing I ever saw outside 
a gilded ten-cent novel. He invented 
names of men and even States, and at 
the wind-up proclaimed in circus type 
that England was about to declare war 
against the North. 

“¢My boy,’ he explained with enthu- 
siasm, ‘ what we want is a universal war. 
It pleases ’em to think every one is fight- 
ing and that this is the only quiet spot 
on earth. Each battle redoubles their 
sense of security and isolation. It’s our 
duty to make ’em happy. Besides, the 
more characters in the play, the more 
scope you have. Nothing hampers a man 
so as facts. Get above sordid facts and 
make history. Now, if I were you, I’d 
ring in an army of Chinese assailing 
Jersey City. That will dovetail in with 
my chapter. Make the Chinks and’ Eng- 
lish allies.’ 

“As it was Tib’s game, and as. they 
seemed ready to swallow anything from 
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an egg up to a 
family Bible, I 
dished up the next 
item in lurid style. 
I remember it was 
a ‘Very Special 
War Extra,’ and I 
figured out about 
forty thousand 
dead on the field 
of battle when 
sable night 
» spread her dusky 
wings o’er the 
plain. That last 
phrase was Tib’s, 
and he admitted 
he had read it in a 
novel, but he main- 
tained it was the 
best line ever in 
the paper. 

“Tt would have 
done your heart 
good could you 
have seen Tiberius 
bustling out in 
front of our log 
house, paste-pot in 
hand, to stick up 
some bulletins on a 
tree. He really believed, I reckon, he 
was running a big paper, and I got so I 
took my work seriously. When he would 
announce that we were to issue an ex- 
tra, I would fight my watch as if I only 
had five minutes to catch the press, and 
Tib would.stand over me bawling, ‘ Copy! 
Copy! Look alive, Billy! You’ve only 
two minutes!’ * 

“Then he’d turn to the clutter of 
women-folks and declare, ‘Mrs. Whitten, 
you must remove your offspring from the 
press-room. Children are out of place in 
a great newspaper office. And it all 
seemed real, too. It didn’t strike me as 
funny. I was sincerely provoked because 
the kids were swarming over the shop. 

“T shall always remember the style of 
him, when he’d dash out with his bulle- 
tins. Frowning heavily, eyes glittering 
with energy, he’d slap up a wireless to 
the effect that General Longstreet was 
dead. Then he’d walk pertly back to the 
editorial room, look over my shoulder, 
and read in my description that General 
Longstreet was beating a masterly re- 
treat. Out he’d dash again and correct 
the first bulletin to read ‘General Long- 
street Is Not Dead.’ And all the while 
he’d be humming some catchy lilt from 
a last season’s chorus. 

“ Whenever we issued an extra we had 
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“If WOULD HAVE DONE YOUR HEART GOOD COULD YOU HAVE SEEN TIBERIUS BUSTLING OUT.” 


the youngsters run about the hollow 
shouting, ‘Extry! Extry! North ’n’ 
South in a death grapple! All about th’ 
big battle! Seventeen hundred kilt!’ 
And Tib would stand beaming in the 
doorway and murmur, ‘ Ah, but it’s heart- 
some. If we only had some embalmed 
beef and a rip-snorting scandal! But it’ll 
come. Patience, my boy, until we run out 
of embalmed history. Billy, see if we 
have another can of those preserved 
cavalry charges in the pantry. I guess 
we'd better feed ’em a little hoof-work 
next.’ 

“ After working under that man, you’d 
never want to return to humdrum again. 
Why, I got so I was afraid some one 
would spring my fairy news items ahead 
of me, and the joy of knowing I was first 
in the lane with an extra was never sur- 
passed in Park Row. We got so keen on 
the game that on several occasions we 
got out night extras. Yes, sir, we 
aroused those poor oblivious bipeds at 
three o’clock in the morning and they 
got up and read the latest intelligence 
by candle-light. 

“Only once did Deacon Durgin inter- 
fere with our policy. That was when Tib 


wrote an editorial knocking free silver 
and declaring for a gold standard. The 
Deacon insisted that when it came to 
the currency question, Home Hollow 
wanted only a bean basis. He had no use 
for money, but a government established 
on beans would outlast the very hills, he 
said. We made that the issue of the 
Presidential campaign, and it hit ’em 
keenly, sir. An unlimited currency of 
beans was their slogan, and we supplied 
statistics to prove it was the only pos- 
sible solution of the monetary problem. 

“Shortly after that, Tib came to me 
and said: 

“That last edition touched ’em, and 
touched ’em deeply, sir. Now, to thor- 
oughly interest ’em, we must bring the 
danger nearer, and then, by dispelling it, 
we'll earn their everlasting thanks. 
Home Hollow must be threatened by an 
invasion.’ 

“Well, I got out a ‘ Very Special War 
Extra,’ telling the fearful news. Hang 
me if it didn’t brush ’em off their feet. 
The women wept and hid their children, 
while the men scuttled off to the thick 
woods whispering ‘draft’ to each other. 
I had made the army a combination of 

















Chinks and Turks, with a sprinkling of 
horrible Indian allies. It was a tough 
proposition for a band of innocents to 
stub up against. But do you know, that 
extra was the beginning of the end for 
us. 
“So strangely does fear operate that 
the most arrant coward in the hollow 
stole off to mount the granite wall to 
penetrate the valley beyond. No man in 
Home Hollow had ever done this before, 
but the spy was irresistibly drawn to 
know the worst. I saw him set off, and 
at once decided to fade through the 
bushes in silent pursuit. Tib was absent 
in some other part of the village, so my 
going was unknown to any one. 

“Well, the man crept up the rugged, 
peaceful slope as if he were trying to 
sneak by a party of Indians on the war- 
path. I kept him in sight until he 
reached the top. Then I saw him throw 
up his hands and sink to the ground. It 
seared me, Ill admit it. I had been 
writing yellow stuff so long that I was 
quite hysterical. I guess it wouldn’t 
have surprised me much if a gang of 
heathens had appeared on the summit 
with back hair down and scalping-knives 
up. At last I made a détour and: crawled 
up to him. Hang me if he wasn’t reading 
a portion of a newspaper that Tib had 
discarded from the sweat band of his hat 
when we first sighted the burg. As he 
read I could hear grunts of surprise and 
exclamations of anger. I recognized him 
as Reuben, the young man who had orig- 
inally objected to our tarrying in the 
hollow. 

“<The bearers were veterans of the 
North an’ South. The men who’d fought 
under him an’ agin him bared their 
heads in mutual sorrer an’ respect,’ he 
slowly spelled out, and I realized he had 
hit upon a description of some military 
funeral. ‘ The strife an’ anger of ’61 was 
no more,’ he continued. ‘The last few 
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survivers of the Blue an’ the Gray hob- 
bled slowly along an’ were brothers.’ 

“Then it sunk into my brain that he 
had discovered our hoax and knew that 
the Civil War had ended. 

“With great stealth I made a bee-line 
for the settlement, where I found Tib 
explaining the general situation to his 
amazed whiskers, the Deacon. Clutching 
his arm, I tore him away, saying to the 
old man it was important war news. 
Once aside, I whispered in my editor’s 
ear that the game was up, and that free- 
dom beckoned down the line. 

“Tib quickly secured our small stock 
of gold, and, stealing out among the 
bushes, we made for the mountain. Soon 
we heard a great crackling of underbrush 
ahead of us. Drawing aside, we had the 
pleasure of seeing -he scout making for 
the village, waving the fragment of the 
newspaper and crying loudly as he went. 

“<Tt’s farewell to the Ttberian 
Weekly,’ sighed Tib. 

“¢Tt’s us to the misty highlands, I 
added, and on we went. 

“Back of us we could hear a great out- 
ery, but as we neared the top of the 
rocks it died away. It was now nightfall, 
and Tib paused and pointed back, where 
the dusk was chasing itself about the 
lowlands, and groaned, ‘Look! They 
burn their only monument to liberty. 
They squelch the freedom of the press!’ 

“ A bright blaze told where the office of 
the Tiberian Weekly was being sacri- 
ficed on the altar of an outraged people. 

“ And so we left ’em. Tib always said 
he was going back to square himself, but 
he never has. Whether they still live 
secluded and unknown in Home Hollow 
I do not know. I do know that some- 
where up there on the northern edge of 
Essex County is a community that waited 
nearly half a century for Tiberius Smith 
to inform ’em that the Civil War is a 
closed incident.” 





ONE 


DAY. 


THE Dawn, like some fair maid with dewy eyes, 
Awaits the coming of her lord the Sun, 
« Hiding her blushes in the mists that rise 
From valleys, grateful that the day’s begun. 


And on her lord’s appearing, in her face 
Are hues more luminous and rarer charms ; 
She meets his burning kisses with the grace 
Of one who loves to linger in his arms ; 


Until, all surfeited, his leave he takes, 
Yet pauses still to view her from afar— 
While she, to woo him back, her casket breaks, 


And shows the flaming beauty of a star! 


Alice Garland Steele. 








THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 
é 


CHARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE, 


OF MARYLAND, GRAND-NEPHEW 


OF THE GREAT NAPOLEON—A BRILLIANT LAWYER AND A LIFE- 


LONG CHAMPION OF HONESTY 


[X accepting office as Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Joseph Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, did what a good many other 
Americans have shown a creditable read- 
iness to do—he gave to the public service 
time and abilities worth far more than 
his official stipend. Of course, apart 
from the attraction of a high and hon- 
orable post, it is not difficult to find a 
motive for his action in his strong sense 
of duty, and especially in his warm per- 
sonal friendship for the President. 

No member of the Roosevelt Cabinet, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Root, 
stands closer to the President than Sec- 
retary Bonaparte. As was said at the 
time cf Paul Morton’s appointment, Mr. 
Roosevelt has shown a strong tendency, 
in selecting his most responsible advisers, 
to gather about him men whom he per- 
sonally knows and trusts. The tendency 
is a natural and an entirely justifiable 
one. The President’s own strength with 
the people is such that he can well afford 
to disregard considerations of political 
expediency by which most of our chief 
magistrates have felt bound to be guided. 
His acquaintance with Mr. Bonaparte 
grew out of their mutual interest in the 
movement for civil service reform. In 
the days when Mr. Roosevelt was a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission, the 
two men were thrown together frequently 
in working for a cause to which both have 
always been earnestly devoted. Another 
tie between them is the fact that both are 
Harvard men—though they were not con- 
temporaries at college, Mr. Bonaparte 
having finished his academic course and 
graduated from the law school a couple 
of years before the President matricu- 
lated. 

A lifelong resident of Baltimore, the 
new Secretary of the Navy is known out- 
side of his native city almost entirely 
through the fight he has made for purity 
in municipal government and in the en- 
tire publie service. He is a Republican, 
but a most independent one, for he has 
been equally active in opposing corrup- 
tion in both parties. His present port- 
folio is practically his first office, for he 
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has been entirely outside of the Re- 
publican organization of his State since 
he entered public life—though since his 
elevation to a Cabinet post the local 
“machine” has shown its willingness to 
recognize his leadership. Some time ago 
he acted for a few months as supervisor 
of elections in Maryland, at the urgent 
request of a Democratic Governor. He 
has also served, during the last three 
years, as an Indian commissioner—a 
work which he undertook at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s special request in order to investi- 
gate and correct serious irregularities in 
the conduct of the bureau. He has never 
been a candidate for anything except 
when he was nominated as a Presidential 
elector in the campaign of 1904. The 
result showed the esteem in which—aris- 
tocrat as his opponents are pleased to 
term him—he is held by the mass of 
voters, for he received more ballots than 
any other elector from Maryland, though 
the rest of the Republican nominees were 
defeated. 

Mr. Bonaparte is a man whom profes- 
sional politicians of both parties cor- 
dially dislike. He is absolutely imper- 
vious to criticism or compliment of the 
usual sort. A trait that may perhaps be 
significant of his Napoleonic ancestry is 
his thorough enjoyment of a good fight. 
In his professional work as a lawyer, 
nothing gives him more pleasure than an 
opportunity to exercise the gift of re- 
partee, which he possesses to perfection. 
As a public speaker he is not exactly 
eloquent, although his command of 
language is ready and wide. He is lack- 
ing in personal magnetism, an element so 
necessary to the most successful oratory, 
but he uses the weapons of wit and sar- 
casm as few other nien can. In his hands 
they are as keen as a Damascus blade, as 
his political opponents well know. He 
ean force the attention of an audience, 
whether it agrees with him or not, com- 
pelling it to admire him for the sweep- 
ing way in which he overwhelms his ad- 
versaries, 

In his private life, the new Secretary 
is a typical Baltimorean of the old 








CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, GRANDSON OF JEROME 
BONAPARTE, THE YOUNGEST BROTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


From a photograph by Mesny, Baltimore. 
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school. When not at work in his modest 
law-office, it has been his custom to di- 
vide his time between his town house 
and his country place. The latter—Bella 
Vista, about fifteen miles from Balti- 
more—is one of the most attractive rural 
homes in the South. Its owner, who 
drives to the city each morning behind a 
pair of fast roadsters, is fond of the life 
of the gentleman farmer. The whole 
place shows his love of order and method. 
Every building about it, from stable to 
dog-house, is of the neatest and most 
modern character. There are more than 
three hundred acres of land in the estate, 
which is stocked not only with blooded 
horses but with high-grade sheep, hogs, 
and poultry. 

Mr. Bonaparte’s friends and associates 
include such men as Cardinal Gibbons, 
Dr. Daniel Gilman, and other Baltimor- 
eans eminent in the intellectual life. 
Outside of the political movement that he 
has had most closely at heart, he is prob- 
ably as deeply interested in the progress 
of the church to which he belongs as in 
anything else. He is a leading adviser of 
Cardinal Gibbons, and one of the most 
noted and influential Roman Catholic 
laymen in the United States. His per- 
sonal tastes are of the quietest. He is 
seldom seen at places of amusement, and 
very rarely at social functions, except 
the receptions of such bodies as the Civil 
Service Reform Association, or some as- 
semblage where his presence is necessary 
for publie reasons. 

While Mr. Bonaparte has just com- 
pleted the fifty-fourth year of his age, he 
might be taken for a much younger man. 
His appearance strongly suggests his de- 
scent from the youngest brother of the 
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great Napoleon, although this is a sub- 
ject which he never discusses, being far 
prouder of his American citizenship. 
The story of Jerome Bonaparte’s mar- 
riage to the beautiful Miss Patterson, of 
Baltimore, has been told so often that it 
need not be repeated here. Mr. Bona- 
parte—the only surviving grandson, in 
the American line, of the young French 
officer who afterward became King of 
Westphalia—at once attracts attention 
by his inheritance of the Napoleonic 
features. He has a clear, ruddy complex- 
ion, bronzed from outdoor exposure, with 
jet black hair and eyes. His attire is 
usually black. He prefers the umbrella 
to the cane, and this habit increases his 
resemblance to a studious professor or 
learned doctor. 

So busily is his time occupied that he 
has fallen into the habit of thinking on 
the street. With his mind occupied by 
some professional or political question, 
he will stride briskly along, his massive 
head swaying from side to side. For the 
time he is in a world of his own, and 
would probably fail to reeognize his most 
intimate friend, unless aroused to his 
surroundings. 

Socially, Secretary Bonaparte and his 
wife—who was Miss Ellen Channing Day, 
of Newport, Rhode Island—will be a dis- 
tinct addition to the inner official circle 
in Washington next winter. Mrs. Bona- 
parte is a refined and cultured woman, 
who—partly on account of rather deli- 
cate health—has led a very quiet life; 
but she is known as a gracious and tact- 
ful hostess. Indeed, in many respects 
there is a strong resemblance between the 
new Secretary’s wife and the mistress of 
the White House. : 











A MAN’S BLINDNESS. 


HE prayed the gods that they bestow 
The boon of noble rank ; and lo, 
They raised him up and deified 

A woman pure to sit beside. 


He prayed the gods for wealth ; they heard, 
And straight the sought-for gift conferred ; 
For far outweighing gold or pelf, 
They gave a baby’s dimpled self. 


He prayed the gods for fame ; they bent 
And granted, still benevolent : 

And peasant, prince, and artisan 

Wide knew him as an honest man. 


Now rank and wealth and fame, these three— 
A wife, a babe, integrity— 

Were his ; and yet at last he died 

Believing all had been denied ! 


Edwin L. Sabin. 























THE GREAT 
ENGLISH RACES 


BY R. PARKE BUCKLEY. 


THE “SPORT OF KINGS” AS: ITF 
iS CARRIED ON AT EPSOM, 
ASCOT, NEWMARKET, AND THE 
OTHER FAMOUS RACING CEN- 
TERS OF ENGLAND. 


SEVERAL of the Earls of 

Derby have figured in Eng- 
lish history, but when the twelfth 
holder of the title established a 
sweepstakes for three-year-old 
colts, to be run annually at the 
end of May on Epsom Downs, he 
did more to immortalize the 
name of his house than any of 
his predecessors or successors. 
To-day, a hundred and twenty-five 
years after its foundation, the 
“ Darby ” is known everywhere as 
the blue ribbon of the English 
turf and the most famous of all 
horse-races, witnessed each year 
by a gathering that is not par- 
alleled anywhere else in the 
world. 

Imagine the millions of dead 
and gone turfites who have wit- 
nessed the race since it was first 
won by Diomed in 1780! Diomed, 
by the way, holds an honored 
place in the annals of the turf on 
both sides of the Atlantic. When 
he was twenty-one years old, his 
owner, Sir Charles Bynbury, 
sold him for the trifling sum of 
fifty pounds to an American 
breeder. Taken to the United 
States—a voyage of fourteen 
weeks in a sailing vessel—he be- 
came one of the fathers of the 
American strain of thorough 
breds. He was the sire of Si1 
Archy, foaled in Virginia in 1805 
—no less than twenty-five years 
after the veteran Diomed’s his: 
torie victory at Epsom—a horse 
to whom many later stars of the 
turf trace their pedigree. 


THE DERBY DAY CROWD. 





The Derby Day crowd at Ep- 
som is a wonderfully mixed as- 
semblage. Members of the House 
of Lords may be seen among the 
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SANDOWN PARK, A PICTURESQUE AND POPULAR RACE-COURSE NEAR LONDON—HERI 


TRACK AT 


A PRELIMINARY CANTER ON THE 


THOUSAND DOLLARS, IS RUN FOR ANNUALLY IN JULY. 





Beer. 


From a painting by J. 
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i penny shows on the downs, rubbing 
i shoulders with costermongers. Coaches 
i and motor-ears drive up from all di- 
af rections; around them hover gipsies 
iy offering to tell fortunes and beggars 
i wheedling for “luck money.” Cockney 
i: minstrels, transformed into negroes by a 
: liberal application of burnt cork, sing 
f popular songs to the accompaniment of 
¥ bones and banjo. Tipsters attired as 
a jockeys hawk their “ priceless ” informa- 
hi tion. Pickpockets do a roaring trade, at 
the risk of rough handling if caught in 
: the act. 
He The boxes are occupied by some of the 
richest and most celebrated people in 
i England. King Edward VII seldom 
misses the Derby. He has won the 
I famous race twice, with horses of his own 
Hi breeding, and amid scenes of the wildest 
4 enthusiasm. Crowds form on the course 
ing during the intervals between the races 
r and eagerly watch the popular monarch. 
Hit _Invariably smoking a huge cigar, carry- 
Hl , ing race-glasses slung on his shoulder in 
4 ‘the orthodox fashion, and wearing a 
a ‘Malmaison carnation, he looks the pic- 





ture of contentment and geniality. When 


4 
if Prinee of Wales, he often used to sit on 
uh the broad and dusty stairs leading to the 
; royal box, but nowadays his regal dig- 
i nity constrains him to stay inside. His 
i most frequent companions are the pres- 


ent Prince of Wales, Prince Christian, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 

In the tier above may be seen Queen 
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TRAINING ON THE HEATH AT NEWMARKET, THE 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ENGLISH TURF— 


Alexandra and other feminine members 
of the royal family. The queen holds 
a sort of informal court during the after- 
noon, and the multitude is delighted to 
watch the ladies who perform court 
courtesies to her majesty. 


THE PADDOCK AT EPSOM. 


Just before the great race it is the 
proper thing to visit the paddock for a 
glimpse at the Derby candidates. The 
paddock is some distance from the 
stands, and the jockeys drive down there 
from the weighing enclosure in a wagon- 
ette. The public is admitted on payment 
of a ten-shilling fee. Picturesque woods 
and hedges surround the paddock, and in 
its center is a pleasant clump of trees, 
under which the spectators may sit to dis- 
cuss the passers-by, equine and human. 
The boys who lead the parading  thor- 
oughbreds wear an armlet denoting the 
number of the horse on the race-card. 
One may probably see some of the ecandi- 
dates being “put to rights” in one of 
the two long sheds on the right-hand side 
of the enclosure. 

Presently a police inspector gallops 
into the paddock with peremptory in- 
structions for the jockeys to mount. 
Their dust-coats are instantly peeled off 
and handed to their attendants. Flashes 
of multicolored satin sparkle out and 
glitter in the sun. The horsemen mount 
and file out upon the course. The pad- 
dock is quickly deserted, the inspection is 
over, and the visitors make their way 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH RACES. 
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— NEWMARKET HEATH IS CONTROLLED BY THE JOCKEY CLUB, AND A FEE OF THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS IS 
CHARGED FOR EACH HORSE TRAINED THERE. 


back to the stand in order to watch the 
parade and canter. 


HOW THE GREAT RACE IS RUN. 


All the horses now make their way to 
the post, their sheeny, silken jackets 
gleaming in pretty contrast against the 
dark-green of the woods which form a 
background by the starting-gate. The 
spectators’ every nerve is tense, and only 
the raucous voices of energetic book- 
makers endeavoring to catch belated bets 
are heard. Thousands of eyes peer anx- 
iously through race-glasses. Presently, 
as the tapes fly up and the white flag 
falls, a huge roar is heard simultaneously 
from tens of thousands of throats—the 
famous Derby roar: ™ 

“They’re off!” 

The horses file along the sky-line on 
the far side of the course. The pace is a 
cracker, and there is soon a long “ string- 
out.” Now they are striding “ through the 
furzes” for the bend into the straight, 
known as Tattenham Corner. The horse 
who is “first round” is greeted with a 
tremendous shout. If the leader is the 
favorite, on whom countless thousands 
of spectators have staked their money, 
the acclamation is of course particularly 
jubilant. Now the winning-post is 
reached, and the race is over. Instantly 
a black multitude swarms ant-like over 
the course. The winner is led back 
through a narrow lane of cheering, ex- 
cited people to the weighing enclosure. 
The jockey who has achieved the great 





ambition of every knight of the pigskin 
rides through a running fire of compli- 
ments, and smiles an expansive smile in 
response to congratulations from win- 
ners and losers alike. 

The jockey is weighed in, the “all 
right ” is called, and another blue ribbon 
of the turf has been won. By this time 
they have the result in New York, and it 
is flashing along the wires to the nether- 
most parts of the earth. 


SPORT AND FASHION AT ASCOT. 


Though Epsom is the scene of the most 
famous of all the English races, the most 
fashionable meeting of the year takes 
place at Aseot. Here the leaders of so- 
ciety congregate in special force and in 
their most gorgeous array. Applications 
for admission to that holy of holies, the 
royal enclosure, have to be made a long 
time in advanee. Vouchers are granted 
only to those lueky enough to bask in the 
sunny smile of royal favor. There is a 
gorgeous display of dainty dresses, and a 
bewildering massing of color schemes is 
the result. Usually there is a brilliant 
royal procession up the course, the king 
and queen driving over with their friends 
and their suite from Windsor Castle, 
which is only a few miles away. 

The most important race at Ascot is 
that for the Gold Cup, run over a course 
of two miles and a half. Last year it was 
worth about sixteen thousand dollars, 
and the total prizes for the twenty-seven 
races of the four-day meeting—no Eng- 
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lish meeting lasts more than four days— 
amounted to pretty nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. 


NEWMARKET, THE TURF HEADQUARTERS. 


Neither Epsom nor Ascot, however, 
ranks as the metropolis of the English 
turf. That title traditionally belongs to 
Newmarket, on the border of Suffolk 
Here no less than 


and Cambridgeshire. 
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BEND OR, WHO WON THE DERBY IN 1880, 


LATE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER—BEND OR’S SIRE, 
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Parks, all of which are within a few 
miles of London, and to which huge 
crowds are drawn by the attractive 


racing fare provided. The scene on Jubi- 
lee Stakes Day at Kempton is almost as 
well worth seeing as the Derby; and the 
members’ lawn at Sandown when the 
fifty-thousand-dollar Eclipse Stake is 
competed for is a tableau of almost un- 
equaled picturesqueness. 





RIDDEN BY THE LATE FRED ARCHER, AND OWNED BY THE 


DONCASTER (1873), AND HIS DESCENDANTS, 


ORMONDE (1886) AND FLYING FOX (1899), WERE ALSO DERBY WINNERS. 


ten meetings are held each season, and 
there are twenty-seven differently named 
courses. The aristocratic Jockey Club, 
the body that is the absolute dictator of 
the racing world, controls Newmarket 
Heath, and for each horse trained upon 
its almost sacred gallops, under the 
Club’s carefully considered sanction, an 
annual fee of seven pounds is exacted. 
The management of the Newmarket 
meetings is extremely conservative and 
exclusive, and no effort is made to at- 
tract the general racing public in large 
numbers. The charges for admission are 
higher than elsewhere. The only really 
popular races run there are the two 


famous autumn handicaps, the Cesare- 

witch and the Cambridgeshire. 
Far more popular are the meetings 

held at Kempton, Sandown, and Hurst 


What many regard as the finest meet- 
ing of the year. however, is that held at 
“Glorious Goodwood,” in July. Good- 
wood is the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don’s country seat in Sussex, one of the 
most beautiful of the English dueal es- 
tates. The races held there are to a 
certain extent a private social function, 
and they are distinguished by an atmos- 
phere of quiet and exclusiveness. The 
grand stand is tilled with house-parties 
from neighboring mansions, one of which 
is usually honored by a visit from the 
king and queen. 


THE FIVE CLASSIC RACES. 


The most famous racing rendezvous 
in the north of England is Doneaster, in 
Yorkshire, where the St. Leger is run an- 
nually in September. The St. Leger is 
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ON THE COURSE AT ASCOT, THE MOST FASHIONABLE OF THE GREAT EN 
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ASH RACE-TRACKS. 





From a painting by John Chariton. 


one of the five so-called “ classics ” of the 
British turf, the other four being the 
Derby, the Oaks—a race for three-year- 
old fillies, run at Epsom a couple of days 
later than the Derby—and the Two 
Thousand Guineas and One Thousand 
Guineas, which take place at Newmarket 
about a month earlier, and which may be 
ealled the Newmarket equivalent of the 
Derby and the Oaks. The oldest-estab- 
lished of the five is the St. Leger, which 
dates from 1776; the newest, the One 
Thousand Guineas, founded in 1814. 
This last-named race and the Oaks being 
restricted to fillies, the other three stand 
as the grand tests of a three-year-old 
thoroughbred, and the horse that can 
win all three is said to carry off the 
“triple crown” of his year. Ten equine 
champions have accomplished this feat 
during the ninety-seven seasons that have 
passed since the last of the three great 
races was established. The latest triple 
victory was that of Rock Sand, in 1903, 
when the American jockey Martin rode 
him in the Two Thousand Guineas, and 
another American, Danny Maher, piloted 


him in the Derby and the St. Leger. 
THE AMERICAN INVASION. 


When the late Pierre Lorillard invaded 
England with his Derby winner Iroquois 


in 1881, and Foxhall Keene annexed the 
Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire by 
the aid of Foxhall in the same year, the 


most acute judge of racing would not 
have dared to anticipate the extraordi- 


nary revolution that American jockeys 
were to cause in the art of race-riding a 
few vears later. When the first of them, 
“Tod” Sloan, made his début on an Eng- 
lish race-course, in 1897, the American 
seat was openly ridiculed. Sloan rode 
twenty winners during his first season in 
England, forty-three the next, and in 
1899 he was first past the post with no 
fewer than one hundred and eight horses. 
In that same year the brothers Lester 
and Johnny Reiff also had eighty-two 
victories to their credit. 

The methods of these clever boys were 
soon copied by most of the English jock- 
eys. Nevertheless, the American riders 
continued to pile up a remarkable record 
of suceesses, culminating in three suc- 
cessive Derby triumphs—Lester Reiff’s 
in 1901, Martin’s in 1902, and Maher’s in 
1903. Within the last eight years, eight 
or nine of the American jockeys who 
have appeared in England for one or 
more seasons have divided among them, 
in retainers, winning fees, and etceteras, 
fully a million dollars. Their work has 
made a new chapter of turf history. 








FAIR MARGARET: 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘MR. ISAACS,” “CORLEONE,” “IN THE PALACE OF THE KING,” ETC. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

MarGARET DONNE is an English girl, whose parents are dead, and who lives with Mrs. Rushmore, an 
American lady, in Versailles. Margaret’s mother, who was Mrs. Rushmore’s close friend, was also an 
American, and when she married Professor Donne, of Oxford, she expected to inherit a fortune. Her 
father, however—Margaret’s grandfather—met ill-luck, and died leaving nothing but a claim upon Alvah 
Moon, a California millionaire to whom he had assigned a valuable patent. Mrs. Rushmore has brought 
suit against Moon on Margaret’s behalf, but there seems slight chance of success. 

Margaret, who possesses a remarkably good voice, is determined to earn her own living, a project 


which Mrs. Rushmore strongly but vainly opposes. 


Her teacher, Mme. de Rosa, sends her to the famous 


prima donna, Mme. Bonanni, for advice. Generously admiring the girl’s talent, the Bonanni introduces 
her to Schreiermeyer, manager at the Opéra, who, to her intense delight, offers her an engagement. 

At the prima donna’s house on the Avenue Hoche she also meets Constantine Logotheti, a Greek 
financier, who is deeply impressed with her beauty. Having secured an introduction to Mrs. Rushmore, 
Logotheti calls at the house in Versailles and proposes marriage to Margaret. Refusing, and pressed for 


her reason, she admits that there is ‘some one else.” 


Her situation, which she does not explain further, 


is somewhat peculiar. There is a strong affection between her and a man whom she knows as Edmund 
Lushington, a successful young critic, but he has told her that that is not his real name, that he has a 
secret which he cannot disclose, and that they can never be more than friends. In visiting Mme. Bonanni 
she discovers his secret—he is the prima donna’s son; but though she tells him that this need be no bar 
between them, and pleads with him not to leave her, he only repeats his farewell. 

Chapter X opens with the receipt of a cablegram from New York informing Mrs. Rushmore that 
Alvah Moon has sold his interest in the disputed patent to a syndicate, which has offered to compromise 
her suit, and inviting her to say what sum she will accept in settlement. The message, of course, is a 


surprising and rather puzzling one. 





X (Continued). 


MBS. RUSHMORE’S | meditations 

were disturbed by the noise of a 
big motor-car approaching the house 
from a distance, and heralding its ad- 
vance with a steadily rising whizz and a 
series of most unearthly toots. Motor- 
ears often passed the house and ran 
down the Boulevard St. Antoine at 
frightful speed, for the beautiful road 
is generally clear, but something warned 
her that this one was going to stop at 
the gate and demand admittance for 
itself. 

Thereupon Mrs. Rushmore looked at 
her fingers; for she kept up an extensive 
correspondence, in the course of which 
she often inked them. For forty years 
she had asked herself why she, who 
prided herself on her fastidious neatness, 
should have been predestined and con- 
demned to have inky fingers like an un- 
tidy schoolgirl, and she had spent time 
and money in search of an ink that would 
wash off easily and completely, without 


the necessity of flaying her hands with 


pumice-stone and chemicals. When sud- 
denly aware of the approach of an un- 


expected visitor, she always looked at her 
fingers. 

The thing came nearer, roared, sput- 
tered, tooted, and was silent. In the 
silence Mrs. Rushmore heard the tinkle 
of the gate bell, and in a few moments 
she saw Logotheti coming toward her 
across the lawn. 

She was not particularly pleased to see 
him. 

“T am afraid,” she said rather stiffly, 
“that Miss Donne is out.” 

In a not altogether well-spent life 
Logotheti had seen many things, but he 
was not accustomed to American chape- 
rons, whose amazing humility always 
takes it for granted that no man under 
forty can possibly call upon them except 
for the sake of seeing the young woman 
in their charge. Logotheti looked 
vaguely surprised. 

“Indeed?” he answered with a little 
interrogation, as though he found it hard 
to be astonished, but wished to be 
obliging. “ That is rather fortunate,” he 
continued, “ for I was hoping to find you 
alone.” 

“Me?” Mrs. Rushmore unbent a little 
and smiled rather grimly. 


”? 


* Copyright, 1905, by F. Marion Crawford, in the United States and Great Britain. 
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“Yes. If I had not been so anxious to 
see you at once, I should have written or 
telegraphed to ask for a few minutes 
alone with you. But I could not afford to 
waste time.” 

He spoke so gravely that she imme- 
diately suspected him of dark designs. 
Perhaps he was going to propose to her, 
since Margaret had- refused him. She 
remembered instances of adventurers 
who had actually married widows of 
sixty for their money. She compressed 
her lips. She would be firm with him; he 
should have a piece of her mind. 

“T am alone,” she said severely, a little 
as if warning him not to take liberties. 
“My errand concerns a matter 
which we have common interests 

stake,” he said. 

Mrs. Rushmore sat down on a garden 
chair, and pointed to the bench, on which 
he took his seat. 

“T cannot imagine what interests you 
mean,”, she said with dignity. “ Pray 
explain. If you refer to Miss Donne, I 
may as well inform you with perfect 
frankness that it is of no use.” 

Logotheti smiled and shook his head 
gently, keeping his eyes on Mrs. Rush- 
more’s face, all of which she took to 
mean incredulity on his part. 

“You may say what you like,” she 
said. “It’s of no use.” 

When Mrs. Rushmore declared that 
you might say what you liked, she was in 
earnest, but her visitor was not familiar 
with the expression. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said in a soothing 
way. “my errand concerns Miss Donne.” 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Rushmore, 
“don’t! That’s all.I have to say, and 
it’s my last word. She doesn’t care for 
you. I don’t want to be unkind, but I 
dare say you have made yourself think 
all sorts of things.” 

She felt that this was a great conces- 
sion, to a Greek and an adventurer. 

“Excuse me,” said Logotheti quietly, 
“but we are talking at cross purposes. 
What I have to say concerns Miss 
Donne’s financial interests—her fortune, 
if you like to call it so.” 

Mrs. Rushmore’s suspicions were im- 
mediately confirmed. 

“She has none,” said she with a snap, 
as if she were shutting up a safe with a 
spring lock. 

“ That depends on what you call a for- 
tune,” answered the Greek coolly. “In 
Paris most people would think it quite 
enough. It is true that it is in litiga- 
tion.” 

“T really cannot see how that can in- 
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terest you,” said Mrs. Rushmore in an 
offended tone. 

“Tt interests me a good deal. I have 
come to see you in order to propose that 
you should compromise the suit about 
that invention.” 

Mrs. Rushmore drew herself up against 
the straight back ef the garden chair 
and glared at him in polite wrath. 

“You will pardon my saying that I 
consider your interferences very much 
out of place, sir,” she said. 

“ But you will forgive me, dear madam, 
for differing with you,” said Logotheti 
with the utmost blandness. “ This busi- 
ness concerns me quite as much as Miss 
Donne.” 

“You?” Mrs. Rushmore was amazed. 

“T faney you have heard that Mr. 
Alvah Moon has sold the invention to a 
New York syndicate.” 

“ Yes—but . 

“Tam the syndicate.” 

“You?” The good lady was breath- 
less with astonishment. “I cannot be- 
lieve it,” she gasped. 

Logotheti’s hand went to his inner 
breast pocket. 

“Would you like to see the tele- 
grams?” he asked quietly. “Here they 
are. My agent’s cable to me, my instruc- 
tions to him, his acknowledgment, his 
cable saying that the affair is closed and 
the money paid. They are all here. Pray 
look at them.” 

Mrs. Rushmore looked at the papers, 
for she was cautious even when sur- 
prised. There was no denying the evi- 
dence he showed her. Her hands fell 
upon her knees, and she stared at him. 

“So you have got control of all that 
Margaret can ever hope to have of her 
own,” she said blankly, at last. “Why 
have you done it?” 

Logotheti smiled as he put the flimsy 
bits of paper into his pocket again. 

“Purely as a matter of business,” he 
answered. “I shall make money by it, 
though I have paid Mr. Moon a large 
sum, and expect to make a heavy payment 
to you if we agree to compromise the old 
suit, which, as you have seen by the tele- 
grams, I have assumed with my eyes 
open. Now, my dear Mrs. Rushmore, 
shall we talk business? I am very anx- 
ious to oblige you, and I am not fond of 
bargaining. I propose to pay a lump 
sum on condition that you withdraw the 
suit at once. You pay your lawyers, and 
I pay those employed by Mr. Moon. Now, 
what sum do you think would be fair? 
That is the question. Please understand 
that it is you who will be doing me a 











favor, not I who offer to do you a service. 
As I understand it, you never claimed of 
Mr. Moon the whole value of the inven- 
tion. It was a suit in equity brought on 
the ground that Mr. Moon had paid a 
derisory price for what he got, in other 
words—but is Mr. Moon a _ personal 
friend of yours, apart from this busi- 
ness?” 

“A friend!” cried Mrs. Rushmore in 
horror. “Goodness gracious, no!” 

“Very well,” continued Logotheti. 
“Then we will say that he cheated Miss 
Donne’s maternal grandfather—is that 
the relationship? Yes. Very good. I 
propose to hand over to you the sum 
out of which Miss Donne’s maternal 
grandfather was cheated. If you will tell 
me just how much it was, allowing a fair 
interest, I will write you a check. I 
think I have a blank one here.” 

He produced a miniature eard-case of 
pale blue morocco, which exactly matched 
his tie, and drew from it a blank check 
carefully folded to about the size of two 
postage stamps. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Rush- 
more. “ Dear me! This is very sudden! ” 

“You must have made up your mind 
a long time ago as to what Miss Donne’s 
share should be worth,” suggested Lo- 
gotheti, smoothing the check on his knee. 

Mrs. Rushmore hesitated. 

“But you have already paid much 
more to Senator Moon,” she said. 

“That is my affair,” answered the 
Greek. “I have my own views about 
the value of the invention, and I have no 
time to lose. What shall we say, Mrs. 
Rushmore?” 

“JT wish Margaret were here!” said 
the good lady vaguely. 

“T’m very glad she is not. Now, tell 
me what I am to write, please.” 

He had produced a fountain pen, and 
was already writing the date. The pen 
was evidently one specially made to suit 
his tastes, for it was of gold, the elabo- 
rate chasing was picked out with small 
rubies, and a large brilliant was set in 
the end of the cap. Mrs. Rushmore could 
not help looking at it, and in her prim 
way she wondered how any man who was 
not an adventurer or a sort of glorified 
commercial traveler could carry such a 
thing. There was 2n unpleasant fascina- 
tion in the mere ‘took of it, and she 
watched it move instead of answering. 

“Yes?” said Logotheti, looking up 
interrogatively. “ What shall we say?” 

“TJ honestly don’t know what to 
say,’ Mrs. Rushmore answered, really 
confused by the suddenness of the man’s 
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proposal. “I suppose—no—you must 
let me consult my lawyer.” 

“T am sorry,” said Logotheti, “but I 
cannot afford to waste so much time. 
Allow me to be your man of business. 
How much were you suing Mr. Moon 
for?” 

“Half a million dollars,’ answered 
Mrs. Rushmore. 

“Have you been paying your lawyer, 
or was he to get a percentage on the 
sum recovered?” 

“T have paid him about seventeen 
thousand, so far.” 

“For doing nothing. I should like to 
be your lawyer! I suppose three thou- 
sand more will satisfy him? Yes, that 
will make it a round twenty thousand. 
That leaves your claim worth four hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars, does it 
not?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Which at four eighty-four is ”—he 
looked at the ceiling for ten seconds— 
“ninety-nine thousand one hundred and 
eleven pounds, two shillings and two- 
pence halfpenny—within a fraction. Is 
that it? My mental arithmetic is gen- 
erally pretty fair.” 

“Tve no doubt that the calculation is 
correct,” said Mrs. Rushmore, “ only. it 
seems to me—let me see—I’m a little 
confused—but it seems to me that if I 
had won the suit for half a million, the 
lawyer’s expenses would have come out 
of that.” 

“They do come out of it,” answered 
Logotheti blandly. “That is why you 
don’t get half a million.” 

“Yes,” insisted Mrs. Rushmore, who 
was not easily misled about money, 
“certainly. But as it is, after I have 
received the four hundred and eighty 
thousand, I shall still have to deduct the 
twenty thousand for the lawyers before 
handing it over to Margaret, who would 
only get four hundred and sixty. Excuse 
me, perhaps you don’t understand.” 

“Yes, yes, I do!” Logotheti smiled 
pleasantly. “It was very stupid of me, 
wasn’t it? I’m always doing things like 
that!” 

As indeed financiers are, for arith- 
metical obliquity about money is caused 
by having too much or too little of it, 
and the people who lose to both sides are 
generally the comparatively honest ones 
who have enough. 

It certainly did not oceur to Logotheti 
that he had tried to do Margaret Donne 
out of four thousand pounds; he would 
have been only too delighted to give her 
ten times the sum if she would have ac- 
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cepted it, and so far as profit went the 
whole transaction was for her benefit, 
and he might lose heavily by it. But in 
actual dealing he was constitutionally 
unable to resist the impulse to get the 
better of the person with whom he dealt. 
And on her side, Mrs. Rushmore, though 
generous to a fault, was by nature in- 
eapable of allowing money to slip 
through her fingers without reason. So 
the two were well matched, being both 
born financiers, and Logotheti respected 
Mrs. Rushmore for detecting his “little 
mistake,” and she recognized in him a 
real “man of business” because he had 
made it. 

“Let us call it half a million dollars, 
then,” he said, with a smile. “At four 
eighty-four, that is ”~—again he looked at 
the ceiling for ten seconds—*‘ that is 
one hundred and three thousand three 
hundred and five pounds fifteen shillings 
fivepence halfpenny, nearly. Is that it? 
Shall we say that, Mrs. Rushmore?” 

“How quickly you do it!” exclaimed 
the lady in admiration. “I wish I could 
do that! Oh, yes, I have no doubt it is 
quite correct. You couldn’t do it on 
paper, could you? You see, it doesn’t 
matter so much about the halfpenny, but 
if- there were a little slip in the thou- 
sands, you know—it would make quite a 
difference 

She paused significantly. Logotheti 
quietly pulled his cuff over his hand, pro- 
duced a pencil instead of his fountain 
pen, and proceeded to divide five hun- 
dred thousand by four hundred and 
eighty-four to three places of decimals. 

“Fifteen and fivepence halfpenny,” he 
said, when he had turned the fraction 
into shillings and pence, “ and the pounds 
are just what I said.” 

“Do you mean to say that you did all 
that in your head in ten seconds?” asked 
Mrs. Rushmore, with renewed admira- 
tion. 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “We have 
much shorter ways of reckoning money 
in the East, but you could not under- 
stand that. You are quite satisfied that 
this is right?” 

“Oh, certainly!” 

Mrs. Rushmore could no more have 
divided five hundred thousand by four 
hundred and eighty-four to three places 
of decimals than she could have com- 
posed “ Parsifal,” but her doubts were 
satisfied by its having been done “on 
paper.” 

Logotheti put away his jeweled pencil, 
took out his jeweled fountain pen again, 
spread the check on the seat of the bench 
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and filled it 
amount, including the halfpenny. 
handed it to her, holding it by the corner. 


in for the 
He 


beside him, 


“Tt’s wet,” he observed. “It’s drawn 
on the Bank of England. It will be nec- 
essary for you to sign a statement to the 
effect that you withdraw the suit, and 
that Miss Donne’s claim is fully satisfied. 
She will have to sign that, too. I'll send 
you the paper. If you have any doubts” 
—he smiled—“ you need not return it 
until the check has been cashed.” 

That was precisely what Mrs. Rush- 
more intended to do, but she protested 
politely that she had no doubt whatever 
on the score of the check, looking all 
the time at the big figures written out in 
Logotheti’s remarkably clear handwrit- 


ing. Only the signature was perfectly 
illegible. He noticed her curiosity about 
it. 


“T always sign my checks in Greek,” 
he observed. “It is not so easy to imi- 
tate.” 

He rose and held out his hand. 

“T suppose I ought to thank you on 
Margaret’s behalf,” said Mrs. Rushmore 
as she took it. “She will be so sorry not 
to have seen you.” 

“Tt was much easier to do business 
without her. And as for that, there is no 
reason for telling her anything about 
the transaction. You need only say that 
a syndicate has bought out Alvah Moon 
and has compromised the old suit by a 
cash payment. I am not at all anxious 
to have her know that I have had a hand 
in the matter—in fact, I had rather that 
she shouldn’t, if you don’t object.” 

Mrs. Rushmore looked hard at him. 
She had not even thought of refusing his 
offer, which would save Margaret a con- 
siderable fortune by a stroke of a pen; 
but she had taken it for granted that 
what might easily be made to pass for 
an act of magnificent liberality was in- 
tended to produce a profound impression 
on Margaret’s feelings. The elder 
woman was shrewd enough to guess that 
the Greek would not lose money in the 
end, but she went much too far in sus- 
peeting tim of anything so vulgar as 
playing on the girl’s gratitude. She 
looked at him keenly. 

“Do you mean that?” she asked, al- 
most incredulously. 

His quiet almond eyes gazed into hers 
with the trustful simplicity of a child’s. 

“Yes,” he answered. “This is purely 
a matter of business, in which I am con- 
sulting nothing but my own interests. I 
should have acted precisely in the same 
way if I had never had the pleasure of 














knowing either of you. If it chances 
that I have been of service to Miss 
Donne, so much the better, but there is 
no reason why she should ever know it, 
so far as I am concerned. I would rather 
she should not. She might fancy that I 
had acted from other motives.” 

“Very well,” Mrs. Rushmore 
swered; “then I shall not tell her.” 

Nevertheless, when the motor-car had 
tooted and puffed itself away to Paris 
and Mrs. Rushmore still sat in her 
straight-backed garden chair holding the 
eheck in her hand, she thought it all very 
strange and unaccountable; and the only 
explanation that occurred to her was that 
the invention must be worth far more 
than she had supposed. This was not al- 
together a pleasant reflection either, as 
it made her inclined to reproach her- 
self for not having driven a hard bargain 
with Logotheti. 

“But after all,” she said to herself, 
“if half a million is not a fortune, it’s 
a competence, even nowadays, and I sup- 
pose the man isn’t an adventurer, after 
all—at least, not if his check is good!” 

In her complicated frame of mind she 
felt a distinct sense of disappointment 
at the thought that her judgment had 
been at fault, and that the Greek was not 
a blackleg, as she had decided that he 
ought to be. 


an- 


XI. 


LocoTuEtr’s motor-car was built to 
combine the greatest comfort and the 
greatest speed which can be made com- 
patible. It was not meant for sport, 
though it could easily beat most things 
on the road, for while the Greek lived a 
good deal among sporting men, and often 
did what they did, he was not one him- 
self. It was not in his nature to regard 
any sport as an object to be pursued for 
its own sake. 

Only the English take that view natur- 
ally, and, of late years, some Frenchmen. 
All other Europeans look upon sport as 
pastime which is very well when there is 
nothing else to do, but not at all com- 
parable with love-making, or gambling, 
for the amusement it affords. They take 
the view of the late Shah of Persia, who 
explained why he would not go to the 
Derby by saying that he had always 
known that one horse could run faster 
than another, but that it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him which that 
one horse might be. 

In the same way Logotheti did not 
care to possess the fastest motor-car in 
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Europe, provided that he could be com- 
fortable in one which was a great deal 
faster than the majority. Moreover, 
though he was by no means timid, he 
never went in search of danger merely 
for the sake of its pleasant excitement. 
Possibly he was too natural and too 
primitive to think useless danger at- 
tractive; but if danger stood between 
him and anything he wanted very much, 
he could be as reckless as an Irishman 
or a Cossack—which is saying all there 
is to be said. 

The motor tooted and whizzed itself 
from Mrs. Rushmore’s gate to the stage 
entrance of the Opéra in something like 
thirty minutes without the slightest 
strain, and could have covered the dis- 
tance in much less time if necessary. 

Logotheti found Schreiermeyer sitting 
alone in the dusk, in the stalls. Half the 
footlights and one row of border lights 
illuminated the stage, and a fat man in 
very light gray clothes, a vast white 
waistcoat, and a pot hat was singing 
“Salut demeure” in a nasal half-voice 
to the tail of the commendatore’s white 
horse from “Don Juan.” The monu- 
mental animal had apparently stopped to 
investigate an Egyptian palm-tree which 
happened to grow near the spot usually 
occupied by Marguerite’s cottage. The 
tenor had his hands in his pockets, his 
hat was rather on the back of his head, 
and he looked extremely bored. 

So did Sehreiermeyer when Logotheti 
sat down beside him. He turned his 
round glasses to the newcomer with a 
slight expression of recognition which 
was not perceptible at all in the gloom, 
and then he looked at the stage again, 
without a word. The tenor had heard 
somebody moving in the house, and he 
stuck a single glass in his eye and peered 
over the footlights into the abyss, think- 
ing the last comer might be a woman, 
in which case he would perhaps have con- 
descended to sing a little louder and 
better. A number of people were loafing 
on the stage, standing up or sitting on 
the wooden steps of somebody’s en- 
chanted palace, but Logotheti could not 
see Margaret amongst them. 

The conductor of the orchestra rapped 
sharply on his desk, the musie ceased 
suddenly, and he glared down at an un- 
seen offender. 

“D sharp!” he said, as if he were 
swearing at the man. 

“T believe they hire their band from 
the deaf and dumb asylum,” observed the 
tenor very audibly, but looking vaguely 
at the plaster tail of the horse. 
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Some of the young women at the back 
of the stage giggled obsequiously at this 
piece of graceful wit, but the orchestra 
manifested its indignation by hissing. 
Thereupon the director rapped on his 
desk more noisily than ever. 

“ Da capo,” he said, and the bows began 
to scrape and quiver again. 

The tenor only hummed his part now, 
picking bits of straw out of the plaster 
tail and examining them with evident 
interest. 

“Ts Miss Donne here?” Logotheti in- 
quired of Schreiermeyer. 

The impresario nodded indifferently, 
without looking round. 

“T wish you had chosen ‘ Rigoletto’ 
for her début,” said the Greek. “The 
part of Gilda is much better suited to her 
voiee, take my word for it.” 

“ What do you know about it?” asked 
Schreiermeyer, smiling faintly, just 
enough to save the rude question from 
being almost insulting. 

“When Gounod began ‘ Faust’ he was 
in love with a lady with a deep voice,” 
answered Logotheti, “but when he was 
near the end he was in love with one 
who had a high voice. The consequence 
is that Marguerite’s part ranges over 
nearly three octaves, and is frightfully 
trying, particularly for a beginner.” 

“Bosh!” ejaculated the impresario, 
though he knew it was quite true. 

He looked at the stage again, as if 
Logotheti did not exist. 

“Oh, very well,” said the latter care- 
lessly. “It probably won’t matter much, 
as they say that Miss Donne is going to 
throw up her engagement and give up 
going on the stage.” 

He had produced an effect at last, for 


Schreiermeyer’s jaw dropped as he 
turned quickly. 
“Eh? What? Who says she is not 


going to sing? What?” 

“T dare say it is nothing but gossip,” 
Logotheti answered coolly. “You seem 
excited.” 

“ Excited? Eh? Some one has heard 
her sing and has offered her more! You 
shall tell me who it is!” He gripped 
Logotheti’s arm with fingers that felt 
like talons. “Tell me quickly!” he 
eried. “TI will offer her more, more than 
anybody can! Tell me quickly!” 

“Take care, you are spoiling my euff,” 
said Logotheti. “I know nothing about 
it, beyond that piece of gossip. Of 
course you are aware that she is a lady. 
Somebody may have left her a fortune, 
you know. Her only reason for singing 
was that she was poor.” 
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“Nonsense!” cried Schreiermeyer, 
with a sort of suppressed yell. “It is all 
bosh! Somebody has offered her more 
money, and you know who it is! You 
shall tell me!” He was in a violent 
passion by this time, or seemed to be. 
“You come here suggesting and inter- 
fering with my prima donnas! You are 
in league, confound you! Damn you, you 
are a conspiracy!” 

His face was as white as paper, his 
queer eyes blazed through his glasses, 
and his features were disfigured with 
rage. He showed his teeth and hissed 
like a wildeat; his nervous fingers fas- 
tened themselves upon Logotheti’s arm. 

But Logotheti gazed at him with a 
look of amusement in his quiet eyes, and 
laughed softly. 

“Tf I were conspiring against you, you 
would not guess it, my friend,” he ob- 
served in a gentle tone. “ And you will 
never get anything out of me by threat- 
ening, you know.” 

Schreiermeyer’s face relaxed instantly 
into an expression of disappointment, 
and he looked wearily at the stage again. 

“No, it is of no use,” he answered in 
a melancholy tone. “You are phleg- 
matic.” ; 

“Perfectly,” Logotheti assented. “If 
I were you, I would put her on in 
‘Rigoletto.’ ” 

“Does she know the part?” Schreier- 
meyer asked as calmly as if nothing had 
happened. 

“ Ask Mme. de Rosa,” suggested the 
Greek. “TI see her on the stage.” 

“JT will. There is truth in what you 
say about ‘ Faust.’ The part is trying.” 

“You told me it was bosh,” Logotheti 
observed with a smile. 

“T had forgotten that you were such 
a phlegmatic man when I said that,” an- 
swered Schreiermeyer, with the frank- 
ness of a conjuror who admits that his 
trick has been guessed. 

They had been talking as if nothing 
were going on, but now the conductor 
turned to them and gave a signal for 
silence, which was taken up by all the 
people on the stage. 

“ Sh—sh—sh—sh! ” 
directions. 

“Tere comes Cordova,” 
Schreiermeyer in a low tone. 

Margaret appeared, wearing an ex- 
tremely becoming hat, and poked her 
head round the white horse’s tail, which 
represented the door of her cottage as 
to position. The tenor, who had nothing 
to do and was supposed to be off, at once 
turned himself into a stage Faust, so far 


It came from all 


observed 








as expression went, but his white waist- 
coat and pot hat hindered the illusion 
so much that Margaret smiled. 

She sang the “King of Thule,” and 
every one listened in profound silence. 
When she had finished, Schreiermeyer 
and Logotheti turned their heads slowly, 
by a common instinct, looked at each 
other a moment and nodded gravely. 
Then Logotheti rose rather suddenly. 

“What's the matter?” asked the im- 
presario. 

But the Greek had disappeared in the 
gloom of the house, and Schreiermeyer 
merely shrugged his shoulders when he 
saw that his question had not been heard. 
It would have been perfectly impossible 
for him to understand that Logotheti, 
who was so “ phlegmatie,” could not bear 
the disturbing sight of the white waist- 
coat and the hat while Margaret was 
singing the lovely music and looking, 
Logotheti thought, as she had never 
looked before. 

He went behind, and sat down in a 
corner where he could hear without see- 
ing what was going on; he lent himself 
altogether to the delight of Margaret’s 
voice, and dreamed that she was singing 
only for him in some vast and remote 
place where they were quite alone to- 
gether. 

The rehearsal went on by fits and 
starts; some scenes were repeated, others 
were left out; at intervals the conductor 
rapped his desk nervously and abused 
somebody, or spoke with great affability 
to Margaret, or with the familiarity of 
long acquaintance to one of the other 
singers. Logotheti did not notice these 
interruptions, for his sensitiveness was 
not of the sort that suffers by anything 
which must be and therefore should be; 
it was only the unnecessary that dis- 
turbed him—the tenor’s white waistcoat 
and dangling gold chain. While Mar- 
garet was singing, the illusion was per- 
fect; the rest was a blank, provided that 
nothing offended his eyes. 

The end was almost reached at last. 
There was a pause. 

“Will you try the trio to-day?” in- 
quired the conductor of Margaret. “Or 
are you tired?” 

“Tired?” Margaret laughed. “Go on, 
please.” 

Now, Marguerite’s part in the trio, 
where she sings “ Anges pures,” repeat- 
ing the refrain three times and each time 
in a higher key, is one of the most sus- 
tained high pieces ever written for a 
woman’s voice; and Logotheti, listening, 
suddenly shut out his illusions and 
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turned himself into a musical critic, or 
at least into a judge of singing. Not a 
note quavered, from first to last; there 
was not one sound that was not as true 
as pure gold to the very end, not one 
tone that was forced, either, in spite of 
the almost fantastic pitch of the last 
passage. 

It is not often that everybody applauds 
a singer at a rehearsal of “ Faust,” which 
has been sung to death for five-and-forty 
years; but as the trio ended, and the 
drums rolled the long knell, there was a 
shout of genuine enthusiasm from the 
little company on the stage. 

“Vive la Cordova! Vive la diva!” 
yelled the tenor, and he threw up his pot 
hat almost to the border lights, quite 
forgetting to be indifferent. 

“Brava la Cordova!” boomed the 
bass with a tremendous roar. 

“ Brava, brava, brava!” shouted all 
the lesser people at the back of the stage. 

Little Mme. de Rosa was in hysterics 
of joy, and embraced everybody and 
everything in her way, till she came to 
Margaret and reached the climax of em- 
bracing in a perfect storm of tears. By 
this time the tenor and bass were kissing 
Margaret’s gloved hands with fervor, and 
every one was pressing round her. 

Logotheti had come forward and stood 
a little aloof, waiting for the excitement 
to subside. Margaret, surrounded as she 
was, did not see him at once, and he 
watched her quietly. She was the least 
bit pale, and her eyes were very bright 
indeed.. She was smiling rather vaguely, 
he thought, though she was trying to 
thank everybody for being so pleased, 
and Logotheti fancied she was looking 
for somebody who was not there—prob- 
ably for the mysterious “some one else,” 
whose existence she had confessed a few 
days earlier. 

Presently she seemed to feel that he 
was looking at her, for she turned her 
head to him and met his eyes. He came 
forward at once, and the others made 
way for him a little, for most of them 
knew him by sight as the famous finan- 
cier, though he rarely condescended to 
come behind the scenes at a rehearsal, or 
indeed at any other time. 

Margaret held out her hand, and Lo- 
gotheti had just begun to say a few 
rather conventional words of congratu- 
lation, when Schreiermeyer rushed up 
with his hat on, pushing everybody aside 
without ceremony till he seized Mar- 
garet’s wrist and would apparently have 
dragged her away by main force if she 
had not gone with him willingly. 
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“ Til-mannered brute!” exclaimed Lo- 
gotheti in such a tone that Schreier- 
meyer must certainly have heard the 
words, though he did not even turn his 
head. 

“T must speak to you at once,” he was 
saying to Margaret very hurriedly, as he 
led her away. “It is all bosh, nonsense, 
stupid, I tell you! Rubbish! ” 

“What is rubbish?” asked Margaret 
in surprise, just as they reached the 
other side of the stage. “ My singing?” 

“Stuff! You sing well enough. You 
know it, too; you know it quite well! 
Good. Are you satisfied with the con- 
tract we signed?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Margaret, more 
and more surprised at his manner. 

“ Ah, very good. Because, I tell you, 
if you are not pleased it is just the same. 
I will make you stick to it, whether you 
like it or not. Understand?” 

Margaret drew herself up and looked 
at him coldly. 

“Tf I carry out my contract,” she said, 
“it will be because I signed my name to 
it, not because you can force me to do 
anything against my will.” 

Schreiermeyer turned a little pale and 
glared through his glasses. 

“ Ah, you are proud, eh? You say to 
yourself, ‘ First I am a lady, and then I 
am a singer that is going to be a prima 
donna.’ But the law is on my side. The 
law will give me heavy damages, enor- 
mous damages, if you fail to appear ac- 
cording to contract. You think because 
you have money in your throat some- 
body will pay me my damages if you 
go to somebody else. You don’t know 
the law, my lady! I can get an injunc- 
tion to prevent you from singing any- 
where in Europe, pending suit. The 
other man will have to pay me before 
you can open your beautiful mouth to 
let the money out! Just remember that! 
You take my advice. You be an artist 
first and a lady afterward when you have 
plenty of time, and you stick to old 
Schreiermeyer, and he’ll stick to you. 
No nonsense, now, no stupid stuff! Eh?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what you 
are driving at,” said Margaret. “I have 
made an agreement with you, and unless 
I lose my voice during the next month I 
shall sing wherever you expect me to.” 

“ All right, because if you don’t, I'll 
make you dance from here to Jerusalem,” 
answered Schreiermeyer, glaring again. 

“Do you know that you are quite the 
rudest and most brutal person I ever 
met?” inquired Margaret, raising her 
eyebrows. 
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But Schreiermeyer now smiled in the 
most pleasant manner possible, ceased 
glaring, spread out his palms, and put his 
head on one side as he answered her, ap- 
parently much pleased by her estimate 
of him. 

“ Ah, you are not phlegmatic like Lo- 
gotheti! We shall be good friends. I 
shall be rude to you when I am in a rage, 
and tell you the truth, and you shall eall 
me many bad names. Then we shall be 
perfectly good friends. You will say, 
‘ Bah, it is only old Schreiermeyer!’ and 
I shall say, ‘ Pshaw, Cordova may call me 
a brute, but she is the greatest soprano 
in the world, and what does it matter?’ 
Do you see? We are going to be good 
friends! ” 

It was impossible not to laugh at his 
way of putting it; impossible, too, not 
to feel that behind his strange manner, 
his brutal speeches, and his serio-comic 
rage there was the character of a man 
who would keep his word and who ex- 
pected others to do the same. There 
might even be lurking somewhere in him 
a streak of generosity. 

“Good friends?” he repeated with an 
interrogation. 

“Yes, good friends,” Margaret an- 
swered, taking his hand frankly and still 
smiling. 

“T like you,” said Schreiermeyer, 
looking at her with sudden thoughtful- 
ness, as if he had just discovered some- 
thing. 

And then without a word he turned on 
his heel and disappeared as quickly as 
he had come, his head sinking between 
his shoulders till the collar of the snuff- 
colored overcoat that he wore in spite of 
the warm weather was almost up to the 
brim of his hat behind. 

Logotheti and little Mme. de Rosa 
came up to Margaret at once. The other 
singers were already filing out, eager to 
get into the fresh air. 

“The signora,” said Logotheti, “ says 
she will come and lunch with me. Will 
you come, too? I dare say we shall find 
something ready, and then, if you like, 
Tll run you out to Mrs. Rushmore’s in 
the motor-car.” 

Margaret hesitated a moment and 
looked from one to the other. She was 
very hungry, and the prospect of a lux- 
urious luncheon was much more allur- 
ing than that of the rather scrappy sort 
of meal she had expected to get at a 
Bouillon Duval. As “ Miss Donne,” a 
fortnight ago, she would certainly not 
have thought of going to Logotheti’s 
house, except with Mrs. Rushmore; but 
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as the proposal tempted her she found it 
easy to tell herself that since she was a 
real artist she could go where she 
pleased, that people would gossip about 
her wherever she went, and that what she 
did was nobody’s business. And surely, 
for an artist, Mme. de Rosa was a 
chaperon of sufficient weight. Moreover, 
Margaret was curious to see the place 
where the man lived. He interested her 
in spite of herself, and since Lushington 
had insisted on going off, though she had 
begged him to stay, she felt just a little 
reckless. 

“Do come! ” said Logotheti. 

The two words were spoken in just the 
right tone, neither as if his life depended 
on her answer, nor as if he were asking 
her to do something just a little risky, 
which would be amusing; but quite nat- 
urally, as if he would be really glad 
should she accept, but by no means over- 
whelmed with despair if she refused. 

“Thank you,’ she answered. “It’s 
very njce of you to ask us. I'll come.” 

Logotheti smiled pleasantly, but 
looked away, perhaps not caring that she 
should see his eyes, even in the uncertain 
light. The three hastened to leave the 
theater, for the stage was already full 
of workmen, the Egyptian palm was 
moving in one direction, the commen- 
datore’s white horse was joggling away 
-uneasily in another, and the steps of 
somebody’s enchanted palace were being 
dragged forward into place. All was 
noise, dust, and apparent confusion. 

Margaret expected that Logotheti’s 
house would somehow correspond with 
his own outward appearance, and would 
be architecturally over-dressed, inside 
and out; but in this she was greatly mis- 
taken. It was evidently a new house, in 
a quarter where many houses were new 
and where some were not in the most 
perfect taste, though none were mon- 
strosities. It was not exceptionally big, 
and was certainly not showy; on the 
whole, it had the unmistakable air of 
having been built by a good architect, 
of the very best materials, and in a way 
to last as long as hewn stone can. Such 
beauty as it had lay in its proportions 
and not in any sort of ornament, for it 
was in fact rather plainer than most of 
its neighbors in the Boulevard Péreire. 

The big door opened noiselessly just as 
the car came up, but Logotheti, who 
drove himself, did not turn in. 

“Tt’s rather a tight fit,” he explained 
as he stopped by the curbstone. 

He gave his hand to Margaret to get 
down. As her foot touched the pave- 


ment, a man who was walking very fast, 
with his head down, made a step to one 
side to get out of the way, and then, 
recognizing her and the Greek, lifted his 
hat hastily and would have passed on. 
She started with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, for it was Lushington, whom she 
had supposed to be in London. Logo- 
theti spoke first, calling to him in 
English. 

“Hello! Lushington—I say!” 

Lushington stopped instantly and 
turned half round, with an exclamation 
intended to express an imaginary sur- 
prise, for he had recognized all three at 
first sight. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed coldly. “Is that 
you? How are you?” 

Margaret offered her hand, as he did 
not put out his. She was a little sur- 
prised to see that he did not change color 
when he took it, as he always used to do 
when they met; he did not seem in the 
least shy now, and there was a hard 
look in his eyes. 

“ All right?” he said, with a cool in- 
terrogation, and he turned to Logotheti 
before Margaret could give any answer. 

“ Come in and lunch, my dear fellow,” 
said the Greek affably. 

“T never lunch—thanks all the same.” 
He moved to go on, nodding a good-by. 

“ Are you here for long?” asked Mar- 
garet, forcing him to stop again. 

“That depends on what you call long. 
I leave this evening.” 

“T should call that a very short time! ” 
Margaret tried to laugh a little, with a 
lingering hope that he might unbend. 

“Tt’s quite long enough for me, thank 
you,” he answered roughly. “ Good-by! ” 

He lifted his hat again and walked off 
very fast. Margaret’s face fell, and Lo- 
gotheti saw the change of expression. 

“ He’s an awfully good fellow in spite 
of his shyness,” he said quietly. “I wish 
we could have made him stay.” 

“Yes,” Margaret answered in a pre- 
occupied tone. 

She was wondering whether Logotheti 
had guessed that there had been anything 
between her and Lushington. Logotheti 
ushered his guests in under the main en- 
trance. 

“Do you know Mr. Lushington well?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, in a way. I once published a 
little book, and he wrote a very nice 
article about it in a London review. You 
did not know I was a man of letters, did 
you?” Logotheti laughed quietly. “My 
book was not very long—only about a 
hundred pages, I think. But Lushington 
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made out that it wasn’t all rubbish, and 
I was always grateful to him.” 

“What was your book about?” asked 
Margaret as they entered the house. 

“Oh, nothing that would interest you 
—the pronunciation of Greek. Will you 
take off your hat?” 

At every step, at every turn, Margaret 
realized how much she had been mistaken 
in thinking that anything in Logotheti’s 
house could be in bad taste. There was 
perfect harmony everywhere, and a great 
deal of simplicity. The man alone of- 
fended her eye a little, the man himself, 
with his resplendent tie, his jewelry, and 
his patent leather shoes; and even so, it 
was only the outward man, in so far as 
she could not help seeing him and con- 
trasting his appearance with his sur- 
roundings. For he was as tactful and 
quiet, and as modest about himself as 
ever; he did not exhibit the conquering 
air which many men would have found it 
impossible not to assume under the cir- 
cumstances; he showed himself just as 
anxious to please little Mme. de Rosa as 
Margaret herself, and talked to both in- 
discriminately. 

If Margaret at first felt that she was 
doing something a little eccentric, not to 
say compromising, in accepting the invi- 
tation, the sensation had completely worn 
off before luncheon was half over, and 
she was as much at her ease as she could 
have been in Mrs. Rushmore’s own house. 
She felt as if she had known Logotheti 
all her life, as if she understood him 
thoroughly and was not displeased that 
he should understand her. 

They went into the next room for 
coffee. 

“You used to like my Zara mara- 
schino,” said Logotheti to Mme. de Rosa. 

He took a decanter from a large ease, 
filled a good-sized liqueur glass for her, 
and set it beside her cup. 

“Tt is the most delicious thing in the 
world,” cried the little woman, sipping it 
eagerly. 

“May I not have some, too?” asked 
Margaret. 

“Not on any account,” answered Lo- 
gotheti, putting the decanter back on the 
other side. “It’s very bad for the voice, 
you know.” 

“JT never heard that,” said Mme. de 
Rosa, laughing. “I adore it! But as my 
singing days are over it does not matter 
at all. Oh, how good it is!” 

She sipped it again and again, with 
little cries and sighs of satisfaction. 

Logotheti and Margaret looked on, 
smiling at her childish delight. 
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“Do you think I might have a little 
more?” she asked presently. “ Only half 
a glass! ” 

Logetheti filled the glass again, 
though she laughingly protested that half 
a glass was all she wanted. But he took 
none himself. 

Margaret saw a picture at the other 
end of the room which attracted her at- 
tention, and she rose to go and look at it. 
Logotheti followed her, but Mme. de 
Rose, who had established her small per- 
son iu the most comfortable arm-chair in 
the room, was too much interested in the 
maraschino to move. Margaret stood in 
silence before the painting for a few mo- 
ments, and Logotheti waited for her to 
speak, watching her as he always did 
when she was not looking. 

“What is it?” she asked at last. “It’s 
quite beautiful, but I don’t understand 
hy 

“Nor do I, in the least,” answered Lo- 
gotheti. “I found it in Italy two years 
ago. It’s what they call an encaustic 
painting, like the Muse of Cortona, prob- 
ably of the time of Tiberius. It is 
painted on a slab of slate three inches 
thick, and burnt in by a process that is 
lost. You might put it into the fire and 
leave it there without doing it any harm. 
That much I know, for I found it built 
into a baker’s oven. But I can tell you no 
more about it. I have some pretty good 
things here, but this is quite my best pic- 
ture. It is very like somebody, too—un- 
commonly like! Do you see the resem- 
blance?” 

“No. 
son.” 

Logotheti laughed and took up a little 
mirror set in an old Spanish frame. 

“ Look at yourself,” he said. “ The pic- 
ture is the image of you.” 

“Of me?” 

Margaret took the glass, and her cheek 
flushed a little as she looked at herself 
and then at the picture, and realized that 
the likeness was not imaginary. 

“In future,” said Logotheti, “I shall 
tell people that it is a portrait of you.” 

“Of me? Oh, please, no!” cried Mar- 
garet anxiously, and blushing deeper. 
© Don't!” 

Logotheti laughed. 

“Did you think I was in earnest?” he 
asked. 

The painting represented the head and 
shoulders of a woman—perhaps of a god- 
dess, though it had that: strangely living 
look about the eyes and mouth which be- 
longs to all good portraits that are like 
the originals. The woman’s head was 
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thrown back, her deep-set eyes were look- 
ing up with an expression of longing, the 
rich hair flowed down over her bare neck, 
where one beautiful hand caught it and 
seemed to press the tangled locks upon 
her heart. 

The picture’s beauty was the beauty of 
life, for the features were not technically 
faultless. The lips glowed with burning 
breath, the twining hair was alive and 
elastic, the after-light of a profound and 
secret pleasure lingered in the liquid 
eyes, blending with the shadow of pain 
just past but passionately desired again. 

Margaret gazed at the painting a few 
seconds, for it fascinated her against 
her will. Then she laid down the small 
looking-glass and turned away rather 
abruptly. 

“T don’t like to look at it,” she said, 
avoiding Logotheti’s eyes. “I think it 
must be time to be going,” she added. 
“ Mrs. Rushmore will be wondering where 
I am.” 

She went back across the room a little 
way with Logotheti by her side. Sud- 
denly he stopped and laughed softly. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed under his 
breath, pointing to the arm-chair in which 
Mme. de Rosa was sitting. “She’s fast 
asleep! ” 

She was sleeping as peacefully as a cat 
after a meal, half curled up in the big 
chair, her head turned to one side and her 
cheek buried in a cushion of Rhodes 
tapestry. Margaret stood and looked at 
her with curiosity and some amusement. 

“She’s not generally a very sleepy 
person,” said the young girl. 

“The emotions of your first rehearsal 
have tired her out,” said Logotheti. 
“They don’t seem to have affected you 
at all,” he added. “ Shall we wake her?” 

Margaret hesitated, and then bent 
down and touched the sleeping woman’s 
arm gently, and called her by name in a 
low tone, but without the slightest re- 
sult. 

“She must be very tired,” Margaret 
said in a tone of sympathy. “ After all, 
it’s not so very late. We had better let 
her sleep a few minutes longer, poor 
thing.” 

Logotheti bent his head gravely. 

“We'll make up the time with the 
motor in going to Versailles,” he said. 

By unspoken consent, they moved away 
and sat down at some distance from 
Mme. de Rosa’s chair, at the end of the 
room opposite to the picture. Logotheti 
did not speak at once, but sat leaning 
forward, his wrists resting on his knees, 
his hands hanging down limply, his eyes 
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bent on the carpet. As she sat, Margaret 
could see the top of his head; there was 
a sort of fascination about his preter- 
naturally glossy black hair, and the 
faultless parting made it look like the 
wig on a barber’s doll. She thought of 
Lushington, and idly wondered whether 
she was always to be admired by men 
with phenomenally smooth hair. 

“What are you thinking of?” Logo- 
theti asked, looking up suddenly and 
smiling as he met her eyes. 

She laughed low. 

“T was wondering how you kept your 
hair so smooth!” she answered. 

“T should look like a savage if I did 
not,” he said. “‘ My only chance of seem- 
ing civilized is to overdo the outward 
fashions of civilization. If I wore rough 
clothes like an Englishman, and did not 
smooth my hair and let my man do all 
sorts of things to my mustache to keep 
it flat, I should look like a pirate. And 
if I looked like a Greek pirate you would 
have hesitated about coming to lunch 
with me to-day. Do you see? There is a 
method in my bad taste.” 

Margaret looked at him a moment and 
then laughed again. . 

“So that’s it, is it? How ingenious! 
Do you know that I have wondered at the 
way you dress, ever since I met you?” 

“Tm flattered. But think a moment. 
I dare say you wonder why I wear a lot 
of jewelry, too. Of course it’s in bad 
taste. I quite agree with you. But the 
world is often nearer to first principles 
than you realize. A man who wears a 
ruby in his tie worth ten thousand pounds 
is not suspected of wanting to get other 
people’s money as soon as he makes ac- 
quaintances. On the contrary, they are 
much more likely to try to get his, and 
are rather inclined to think him a fool 
for showing that he has so much. It is 
always an advantage to be thought a 
fool when one is not. If one is clever it 
is much better to have it believed that 
one is merely lucky. In business every- 
body likes lucky people, but every one 
avoids a clever man. It is one of the ele- 
ments of success to remember that! ” 

“You won’t easily persuade any one 
that you are a foolish person,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“Tt would be much harder if I did not 
take pains,” he answered gravely. “ Now 
you know my secret, but don’t betray 
me.” 

“Not for worlds! ” 

They both laughed a little, and their 
eyes met. 

“ But just now I’m in a very awkward 
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position about that,” Logotheti con- 
tinued. “I cannot afford to sacrifice my 
reputation as a lucky fool, and yet I 
want you to think me a marvel of elever- 
ness, good taste, and perfection in every 
way.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Margaret, more 
and more amused. 

“ Almost all. You see I know perfectly 
well that I cannot surprise you into fall- 
ing in love with me Yes, she’s sound 
asleep! The ideal chaperon, isn’t she?” 

“T don’t know,” Margaret answered 
lightly, and she glanced at Mme. de Rosa, 
as if she thought of waking her. 

“Excuse me, you do; for if I were 
“some one else’ you would be delighted 
that she should be asleep. But that’s not 
the question. As I cannot surprise you 
into—there’s no harm in saying it!— 
into loving me, I’m driven to use what 
they call the ‘arts of persuasion’! But 
in order to persuade, it’s necessary to in- 
spire confidence. Do you understand?” 

“Vaguely!” 

“ Have I succeeded at all?” His voice 
changed suddenly as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

“T don’t know why I should distrust 
you, I’m sure,” Margaret answered 
gravely. “You are certainly very out- 
spoken,” she continued more lightly, as if 
wishing to keep the conversation from 
growing serious. “In fact, I never knew 
anything like your frankness! ” 

“T’m in earnest, and I don’t wish, to 
leave the least doubt in your mind. You 
are the first woman I have ever met 
whom I wanted to marry, and you are 
likely to be the last. I’m not a boy, and 
I know the world as you can never know 
it, even if you insist upon going on the 
stage. I’m not amazingly young, for ’m 
five-and-thirty, and I suppose I have had 
as large a share of what the world holds 
as most rich men. That is my position. 
Until I met you, I thought I had really 
had everything. When I knew you I 
found that I had never had the only 
thing worth having at all.” 

He spoke quietly, without the least af- 
fectation of feeling, or the smallest ap- 
parent attempt to make an impression 
upon her; but it was impossible not to 
believe that he was speaking the truth. 
Margaret was silent, and looked steadily 
at an imaginary point in the distance. 

“So far,” he said, in the same tone, “T 
have always got what I wanted. I don’t 
mean to say,” he continued quickly, as 
she made a movement, “ that I expected 
you to accept me when I asked you to 
marry me, at our second meeting. I 
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was sure you would not. I merely put in 
a claim—that was all.” 

Margaret turned a little and rested her 
elbow on the back of her chair, facing 
him. 

“And I told you there was some one 
else. Do you understand clearly? I am 
frank, too. I love another man, and he 
loves me.” 

“And you are going to be married, I 
suppose?” said Logotheti, his lids con- 
tracting a very little. 

“T hope so. Some day.” 

“ Ah! There is an obstacle. I see. A 
question of fortune, I dare say?” 

“ No.” 

Her tone was meant to discourage 
further questioning, and she moved in 
her seat and looked away again. 

“That man does not love you,” Logo- 
theti said. “If he did, nothing could 
hinder your marriage, since he knows 
that you are willing.” 

“There may be a reason you don’t 
understand,” Margaret answered reluc- 
tantly. 

“ A man who loves does not reason. A 
man who wants a certain woman wants 
nothing else, any more than a man who 
is dying of thirst can want anything but 
drink. He must have it or die, and 
nothing can keep him from it if he sees 
it.” 

There was a shade more of energy in 
his tone now, though he still spoke 
quietly enough. Margaret was silent 
again, possibly because the same thought 
had crossed her own mind during the last 
few days, and even an hour ago, when 
she had met Lushington at the door. 
Since she was willing to marry him, in 
spite of his birth, could he be in earnest 
as long as he hesitated? She wished that 
he might have said what Logotheti was 
saying now, instead of reasoning with 
her about a point of honor. 

“When people think themselves in love 
and hesitate,” Logotheti continued, al- 
most speaking her own thoughts aloud, 
“it is because something else in them 
is stronger than love, or quite as strong.” 

“ There may be honor,” said Margaret, 
defending Lushington in her mind, out 
of sheer loyalty. 

“There ought to be, sometimes, but it 
is more in the nature of real love to tear 
honor to pieces than to be torn in pieces 
for it. I’m not defending such things; 
I’m only stating a fact. More men have 
betrayed their country for love than have 
sacrificed love to save their country! ” 

“That’s not a very noble view of 
love! ” 
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“Tf you were passionately in love with 
a man, should you like him to sacrifice 
you in order to save his country, espe- 
cially if his country were not yours? If 
it were your own, you might be as pa- 
triotic as he, and you would associate 
yourself with him in the salvation of 
your own people. But that would not be 
a fair case. The question is whether, in 
a matter that concerns him only and not 
yourself, you would set his honor higher 
than his love for you, and let yourself be 
sacrificed, without feeling that if he had 
loved you as you would like to be loved 
he would forfeit his honor rather than 
give you up.” 

“That’s a dreadfully hard question to 
answer!” Margaret smiled. 

“Tt is only hard to answer because you 
are conscious of a convention called 
honor which man expects you to set above 
everything. Very good. A couple of 
thousand years hence there will be some 
other convention in its place called by 
another name; but love will be precisely 
the same passion that it is now, because 
it’s purely human and not subject to any 
conventions when it is real—any more 
than you can make the circulation of 
your blood conventional, or the beating 
of your heart, or hunger, or thirst, or 
sleepiness, instead of being natural as 
they all are.” 

“ Youw’re a materialist,” said Margaret, 
finding nothing else to say. 

“T don’t think so; but whatever I am, 
I’m in earnest, and I don’t pretend to be 
anything but human.” 

He stopped and looked straight into 
Margaret’s eyes; and somehow she did 
not turn away, for there was nothing in 
his that she was afraid to meet. Just 
then she would rather have tried to stare 
him out of countenance than look for one 
minute at the woman’s face in the pic- 
ture, which he said was so like her. She 
did not remember that in all her life any- 
thing had so strangely disturbed her as 
that likeness. She had seen pictures and 
statues by the score in exhibitions and 
publie places, which should have offended 
her maiden modesty far more. What was 
there in that one painting that could 
offend at all? A woman’s head thrown 
back, a woman’s hand pressing her hair 
to her breast—it ended there, and that 
was all; and what was that, compared 
with the acres of raw nudity that crowd 
the walls of the Salon every year? 

Logotheti said that he was “ human,” 
and she felt it was true, in the sense that 
he was a “ primitive,” or an “ elementary 
being,” as some people would say. The 
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fact that he had all the profound astute- 
ness of the true oriental did not conflict 
with this in the least. The astuteness of 
the Asiatic, and of the Greek of Asia, is 
an instinct like that of the wild animal; 
talent alone is “human” in any true 
sense, but instinct is animal, even in men, 
whether it shows itself in matters of 
money-getting or matters of taste. 

Yet somehow Margaret was beginning 
to be attracted by the man. He had never 
shown the least lack of respect, or of 
what Mrs. Rushmore would have called 
“ refinement,” and he had done nothing 
which even distantly resembled taking 
a liberty. He spoke quietly, and even 
gently, and his eyes did not gloat upon 
her face and figure as some men’s eyes 
did. Even as to the picture, he had not 
led her to see it, for she had gone up to 
it herself, drawn to it against her will, 
and he had only told the truth in saying 
that it was like her. 

Yet he was very much in love with her, 
she was sure, and most of the men she 
had met would not have behaved as well 
as he did, under the rather unusual cir- 
cumstances. For little Mme. de Rosa had 
been sleeping so soundly that she might 
as well not have been in the room at all. 
Behind all he did and said, she felt his 
almost primitive sincerity, and the ele- 
mentary strength of the passion she had 
inspired. No woman can feel that and 
not be flattered, and few, being flattered 
by a man’s love, can resist the temptation 
to play with it. 

Women are more alike than men are; 
some of the nature of the worst of them 
is latent in the very best, and in the 
very worst there are little treasures of 
gentleness and faith that can ransom the 
poor soul at last. 

“ T am in earnest, indeed I am,” Logo- 
theti repeated, looking at Margaret still. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I am sure you are.” 

There was something in her tone that 
acquiesced, that almost approved, and he 
felt that these were the first words of en- 
couragement she had vouchsafed him. 

A portentous yawn from Mme. de Rosa 
made them both turn round. She was 
stretching herself like a cat when it 
wakes, and looking about her with blink- 
ing eyes, as if trying to remember where 
she was. Then she saw Margaret, smiled 
at her spasmodically, and yawned again. 

“T must have been asleep,” she said, 
and she laughed rather foolishly. 

“Only for a few minutes,” answered 
Logotheti in a reassuring tone. 

Margaret rose and came up to her, fol- 
lowed by the Greek. 
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“ Tt’s most extraordinary! ” cried Mme. 
de Rosa. “I never go to sleep like that! 
Do you think it could possibly have been 
the maraschino?” ; 

“No, indeed!” Logotheti laughed 
carelessly. “ You were tired, after the 
rehearsal.” 

He put the decanter back into the large 
liqueur case from which he had taken it, 
shut down the lid, locked it and put the 
key in his pocket. Mme. de Rosa watched 
him in silence, but Margaret paid no at- 
tention to what he was doing, for she was 
accustomed to see Mrs. Rushmore do the 
same thing. The taste of servants for 
liqueur and cigars is quite irreproach- 
able; they always take the best there is. 

A few minutes later the three were on 
their way to Versailles, and before long 
Logotheti put Margaret down at Mrs. 
Rushmore’s gate, starting to take Mme. 
de Rosa back to Paris, as soon as the girl 
had gone in. Neither of them said much 
on the way, and the motor stopped again 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes. Mme. de 
Rosa thanked Logotheti, with an odd 
little smile of intelligence. 

“Take care!” she said, as they parted, 
and her beady little black eyes looked 
sharply at him. 

“ Why?” he asked, with perfect calm, 
but his lids were slightly contracted. 

Mme. de Rosa shook her finger at him, 
laughed, and ran in, leaving him stand- 
ing on the pavement. 


XII. 


Great singers and, generally, all good 
singers, are perfectly healthy animals 
with solid nerves, in which respect they 
differ from other artists, with hardly an 
exception. They have good appetites, 
they sleep soundly, they are not op- 
pressed by morbid anticipations of fail- 
ure or by the horrible reaction that fol- 
lows a great artistic effort of any kind 
except singing. Without a large gift 
of calm physical strength they could not 
possibly do the physical work required of 
them, and as they possess the gift they 
have also the characteristics that go 
with it and help to preserve it. 

Tt does not follow that they have no 
feclings; but it does follow that their 
feelings are natural and healthy, when 
those of other musicians are apt to be 
frightfully morbid. A great deal of 
nonsense has been thought and written 
about the famous Malibran, because 
Alfred de Mausset was moved to write of 
her as if she were a consumptive and de- 
voured by the flame of genius. Malibran 
was a genius, but she was no more con- 
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sumptive than Hercules. She died of in- 
ternal injuries caused by a fall from a 
horse. 

Margaret Donne, when she was about 
to go on the stage as Margarita da Cor- 
dova, was a perfectly normal young 
woman; which does not mean that she 
felt no anxiety about her approaching 
début, but only that her diffidence as to 
the result did not keep her awake or spoil 
her appetite, though it made her rather 
more quiet and thoughtful than usual, 
because so much depended on success. 

At least, she had thought so when Lo- 
gotheti had set her down at the gate. 
Five minutes later that aspect of the 
matter had changed. Mrs. Rushmore 
met her at the door of the morning room 
and gathered her in with a large em- 
brace. 

“My dear child!” eried the good lady. 
“My dear child! ” 

This was indefinite, but Margaret felt 
that something more was coming, of a 
nature which Mrs. Rushmore considered 
fortunate in the extreme. In a short 
time she had learned the news, but with 
no mention of Logotheti’s name. 

Six months earlier Margaret would 
have rejoiced at her good fortune. Yes- 
terday she might still have hesitated 
about keeping the engagement she had 
signed with Schreiermeyer; but between 
yesterday. and to-day there was her first 
rehearsal, there was the echo of that 
little round of real applause from fellow- 
artists, there was the sound of her own 
voice, high and true, singing “ Anges 
pures”; and there was the smell of the 
stage, with its indescribable attraction. 
To have gone back now would have been 
to gainsay every instinct and every as- 
piration she felt. She told Mrs. Rush- 
more this as quietly as she could. 

“You’re quite mad,” said Mrs. Rush- 
more. “You may say what you please. 
I maintain that you are quite mad!” 

“T can’t help it,” Margaret answered 
without a smile. “I began by wishing to 
do it to earn my living, if I could, but 
as it turns out, I have a great voice. I 
believe I have one of the great voices of 
the day. I’m born to sing, and I should 
sing if you told me I had millions. I 
feel it now, and I am not boasting in the 
least. Ask Schreiermeyer, if you like.” 

“Who is that person with the queer 
name?” inquired Mrs. Rushmore se- 
verely. 

“He’s one of the big managers—the 
one who has engaged me.” 

“Engaged fiddlesticks!”’ commented 
Mrs. Rushmore with contempt. “I say 











you are quite mad. If not, how do you 
account for your wishing to go on the 
stage?” Margaret was thinking how she 
could account for it, when Mrs. Rush- 
more went on. “Tl have a specialist 
out this afternoon to look at you,” she 
said. “ You’re not sane. I wonder who 
the best man is.” 

The last sentence was spoken in an 
undertone of reflection. 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Margaret em- 
phatically, and adding to the emphasis 
by taking off her hat and throwing her 
head back, shaking it a little as if she 
wished her hair were down. 

Mrs. Rushmore turned upon her with 
the moral dignity of five generations of 
Puritan ancestors. 

“Do you mean to say that after all 
T’ve done to get you this money, you are 
going to give me up to be an actress?” 
she demanded with scorn. “ That you’re 
going to give up your best friends, and 
your position as a lady, and the chance 
of making a respectable marriage, not to 
mention your immortal soul, just for the 
pleasure of showing yourself every night 
half-dressed to every commercial traveler 
in Europe? It’s disgraceful. I don’t 
care what you say. You’re insane! You 
shan’t do it!” 

At this view of the case Margaret’s 
forehead flushed a little. 

“You talk as if I were going to be a 
music-hall singer, “she said. 

“That’s where) you'll end!” retorted 
Mrs. Rushmore, thout slightest re- 
gard for facts. \{That’s"where they all 
end! There, or in the divorcee courts—or 
both! It’s the same thing!” she con- 
cluded triumphantly. 

“T never heard a divorce court com- 
pared to a music-hall,” said Margaret. 

“You know exactly what I mean,” an- 
swered Mrs. Rushmore angrily. “ Don’t 
take me up at every word! Contradict- 
ing isn’t reasoning.” 

“ And besides,” continued Margaret, 
growing cooler as the other grew warm, 
“one eannot be divorced till one has 
been married.” 

“ Oh, you’ll marry soon enough! ” cried 
Mrs. Rushmore, infuriated by her calm. 
“You'll marry an adventurer with dyed 
moustaches and a sham title, who'll steal 
your money and beat you! And though 
I am your dear mother’s best friend, 
Margaret, I’m bound to say that it will 
serve you right. It’s useless to deny it. 
It will serve you right!” 

“Tt would certainly serve me right if 


. (To be continued.) 
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I married the individual with the dyed 
moustaches,” said Margaret, smiling in 
spite of herself. 

“Tm glad you agree with me at last. 
It shows that you’re not so perfectly mad 
as you seemed. If you had gone on as 
you were talking at first I should cer- 
tainly have had a mad doctor to examine 
you. As it is, I don’t believe you’re fit 
to have all that money. You mean well, 
but you have no sense, none at all!” 

Margaret laughed and took the oppor- 
tunity of the lull in the battle to escape 
to her own room. A moment later Mrs. 
Rushmore followed her and knocked at 
the door. 

“Tm sure you’ve had nothing to eat 
all day,” she called But anxiously, before 
Margaret could answer. 

Margaret opened and put her head out, 
to explain that she had lunched, but she 
did not say where. 

“Oh, very well!” answered Mrs. 
Rushmore, unwilling to show that her 
anger had subsided so soon. “ That’s all 
I wanted to know.” 

Like most Anglo-Saxons, she vaguely 
connected regular meals with morality. 

When Margaret was alone she realized 
that she was more disturbed by Lush- 
ington’s unexpected appearance at Lo- 
gotheti’s door than she had thought pos- 
sible. At the time, she had been sur- 
prised to see him and a little hurt by his 
manner, but she had attributed the latter 
to his natural shyness. Now that she 
could think quietly about the meeting, 
she remembered his eyes, and the look of 
cold resentment she had seen in them for 
the first time sirice she had known him. 
He had no right to be angry with her for 
luneching with Logotheti, she was quite 
sure. He had parted from her, given 
her to understand that they were to meet 
as little as possible in future. How 
could he possibly claim to eriticize her 
actions after that? 

A few days ago she would have mar- 
ried him if he had not insisted that it 
was impossible. She was not sure that 
she would marry him now, if he came 
back. He had looked as if he meant to 
interfere in her life, after refusing to 
share it. No woman will tolerate that. 

Yet she was disturbed, and a little sad, 
now that the day was over. Logotheti had 
found words for a thought that had 
passed through her mind, it was true; if 
Lushington loved her, how could he make 
an obstacle of what she had been so 
ready to overlook? 














WHEN MOTHER COMMENCES TO 
PLAY. 
Our Cordelia has learned from a 
master— 
The best that the world can afford; 
She says “ piu mosso” for “ faster ” 
And talks of the “ dominant chord.” 


She declares our piano’s “tin-panny,” 
And gives her the shivers to play; 

The sounds that come forth are uncanny, 
The pedals are stiff and passé. 


She can run up a scale that’s chromatic, 
And dally with Handel and Liszt; 

We hear her ’way up in the attic, 
So strong are her fingers and wrist! 


I suppose that Cordelia’s a hummer 
And Chopin’s a genius aloft, 
But give me “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer ” 
When mother runs over it soft— 


When her hand sort of fondles and 
lingers, 
Caressing each separate key, 
And the melody rolls from her fingers, 
Then music is music for me! 


Newer pedals no longer are needed, 
Nor master, nor new-fangled way; 
All else is forgot and unheeded 
When mother commences to play! 
Jean Rushmore. 





A WARNING. 

““Spats are very much the style this year.”— 
Fashion Item. 
Yes, Danny dear and Mistress Prue, 
Spats are in style, ’tis very true; 
But pray remember, lady sweet 
And serappy Dan, ’tis for the feet 
These spats were made, and not that you 
May quarrel all the long day through 

Like pussy-cats— 
They’re not that kind of spats! 


And on the Sha-ho or Yalu 

Oh, Russ and Jap—you fighting two— 
You need not think you’re justified 

In all this killing—wo betide!— 
Because this item now on file 

Tells you that spats are all the style. 
These spats are to adorn our ankles, 
Not of the sort the former rankles. 











And Mrs. Gadd, ’tis up to you; 

And Mr. Gadd, pray listen, too; 

You can’t excuse your recent course 
Down in the courts that grant divoree, 
Your bickerings and fits of passion, 

By saying “Spats are all the fashion.” 
The spats referred to are a pair 

That work together everywhere. 


And all you other folks contentious, 
Both high and low, small or pretentious, 
Remember that you can’t elude 
The penalty for actions rude 

Because you “ figger ” 
That spats this season are “ de rigger ”— 
Unless you’ve never heard, perhaps, 
That there are spats that are not scraps! 

John Kendrick Bangs. 


AMBITION. 


SuE blushed because he kissed her; 
His ardent eye on her was bent. 
“Your color is so fine,” he cried, 
“Td like to make it permanent! ” 
Tom Masson. 


HER HIGH OPINION. 


I HAVE not regched thesheights of fame, 
Nor have rained fhe cup of joy; 
The papers rarely my name, 
To me luck’s always been quite coy; 
And while each blow that fortune gives 
I bear with meekness of a lamb, 
I’m not the bravest man that lives— 
Though some one really thinks I am! 








I took no college course in youth, 
The books I’ve read are all too few; 
I crave to fathom learning’s truth, 
But always have too much to do. 
Yet one thing I well know that gives 
Me wisdom’s stamp, while routing 
sham: 
I’m not the wisest man that lives— 
Though some one really thinks I am! 


lve tried my best to undeceive 
This some one dear as dear can be, 
Who, though all others disbelieve, 
Such high opinion holds of me. 
And yet, well knowing I’m not great 
As greatness goes, a potent dram 
I find of comfort, blessed by fate, 
In knowing some one thinks I am! 
Roy Farrell Greene. 
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CHOPIN’S IMPROMPTU IN A FLAT. 


| TOOK Love's hand in my hand, for a space eres a brief beguilement in the boy, 

To sport with him and tame my step to his— I lightly caught his outstretched hand in mine; 
I, who with mocking heart that scored his grace So lightly that, as children drop a toy, 
Had ne’er desired to look upon his face ! I could release it, should the touch annoy. 


ND now that touch is all I crave in life, 
Although it gripped my soul and left it torn ; 
I pace the way we trod, with memories rife, 
While at each lonely step stabs like a knife 
My bitter pity for that former scom ! Edwina Spencer. 
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EVENING ON THE LAKE. 


_ oars float idly on the placid lake, 
The drooping shadows deepen one by one, 
While towering pine and twisted black-oak take 
Their mirrored places, as the setting sun 
Transforms the white cloud to a ruddy hue 







And tints the waters with a golden glow. 









From jutting point where tangled thicket grew 






The evening wood-notes of the linnet flow 






Full-throated, clear—then die upon the air. 
The heavens up-break, and darting through the skies 
A long shaft cleaves the lake, revealing there 







The water-fairies’ gold to wondering eyes. 






For Nature swings her doors that all may see 
And gives to those that seek a sesame! 






Kenneth Bruce. 
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“* Lends to bereavement craped becomingness.”” 
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For Clothes. 


"THANK God for clothes ! 
Not that they shield us from the winter rude, 
Not that they foster social rectitude 
And cloak deficiencies—for none of those ; 
But for the warm uplift that furbelows 
Can kindle in this sorry human clay— 


The glory and the strut of fine array ; 
Thank God for clothes ! 


££ & & 


PRASS God for dress |— 

That through the darkest day can send a gleam, 
When some long-pondered frock comes home a dream; 
That glorifies the marniage rites, and, yes, 

Lends to bereavement craped becomingness ; 
That gives us courage to confront our fate— 


Illusions shattered, but our hat on straight ! 
Thank God for dress ! 


% & & 


To God for frills! 

Let others praise for house and food; I praise\ 
That still there lurks enchantment in my days 
While shops are bright with raiment; that the thrills 
Of purple and fine raiment nothing kills ; 

That though I die to music, drama, art, 
Still will a silken rustle rouse my heart ! 

















Thank God for frills ! WZ 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. is 
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HOW THE OFFICIAL FORECASTS ARE MADE EACH DAY BY THE 
GOVERNMENT METEOROLOGISTS—WILL IT EVER BE POSSIBLE 
TO FORETELL THE WEATHER A MONTH OR A SEASON IN ADVANCE? 


HE United States government spends 
ten million dollars’ annually either 
on scientific research or on the diffusion 
of useful knowledge among those en- 
gaged in the industries of the nation. 
We are not stealing the markets of the 
world, as has been said by some foreign 
economists. We are winning them by 
teaching our workers how to direct their 
efforts so that they shall be in harmony 
with natural law. 

Only by studying the forces of nature 
can man learn to harness her tremendous 
powers and make them obedient to his 
will. In no field, perhaps, have we been 
more successful in divining fundamental 
principles amid apparent confusion, and 
in applying those principles to practical 
purposes, than in the development of the 
present meteorological services of the 
Department of Agriculture. Where but 
a half-century ago it was thought thai 
chance and chaos reigned supreme, we 
are now able to trace out the harmonious 
relations of physical laws. The money 
value of the bureau’s service to agricul- 
ture and commerce in the United States 
is probably not less than fifty million 
dollars annually. Its cost is about two 
per cent of that sum. 

Many are the economic aspects of 
meteorological data, and wonderful are 
some of the uses to which they are put 
in our various industries. The writer 
has frequently been an expert witness in 
both civil and criminal cases at law. He 
has seen the fate of a human life depend 
on the automatic record of the barome- 
ter, which indicated whether or not 
smoke and fog really were at the surface 
of the earth, as testified by the defense, 
so as to obscure the scene and prevent 
the witnesses for the prosecution from 
seeing the fatal shot fired. In this case 
the scientific evidence removed the last 
shadow of doubt from the minds of the 
jury, and resulted in a righteous verdict 
against the thief and murderer. 

He has seen the record made by the 
wind-recorder and the rain-gage con- 
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found a wicked attempt to swear away 
the fortune and the good name of an 
honest woman. These silent witnesses, 
which cannot lie, proved that the open 
window of a house of evil resort, at which 
perjured testimony had placed her on a 
certain “balmy morning,” was receiving 
a torrent of rain and an inblowing gale 
of wind. 

He has seen the responsibility for a 
million dollars’ damage by fire deter- 
mined by the automatic register showing 
the direction of the wind at the time 
of the beginning of the conflagration, 
and determining whether or not it was 
possible for the sparks from a railroad 
locomotive to have been carried in a cer- 
tain direction. 

He has seen many admiralty cases 
decided by the record of wind velocity 
alone, the official figures determining 
whether or not the force of the storm 
was so unprecedented that the damage 
could be considered as an act of God or 
as due to the negligence of man. 

The builders of public improvements, 
when they construct culverts, or sewers, 
need to know the heaviest rainfall that 
may be expected to occur within a short 
period of time. They need to know the 
utmost extremes of heat or cold, if they 
intend to use large quantities of metal, 
which will expand and contract with 
thermal changes. They need to know the 
greatest impact of wind, if they purpose 
to erect broad surfaces of great alti- 
tudes. In projecting water-supply works, 
they need to know the average seasonal 
precipitation on a watershed. In irrigat- 
ing arid regions, they need to know the 
snowfall on high levels. Physicians and 
students of hygiene and sanitation need 
to know both the averages and the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, of humidity, of 
the force and direction of the wind, of 
the pressure of the air, of the duration 
of sunshine, and of the amount of pre- 
cipitation in both rain and snow. 

The work of the United States 
Weather Bureau that comes most promi- 

















nently before the public is its system of 
daily forecasts and warnings. As to the 
genesis of weather forecasting, it must 
be said that to Benjamin Franklin be- 
longs the credit of divinine that storms 
have a rotary motion and that they 
progress in an easterly direction. To 
be sure, without the aid of the telegraph 
and of simultaneous observations, his 
discovery was little more than a specula- 
tion; nevertheless, it was one of those 
sagacious anticipations of coming 
knowledge that mark the true scientific 
genius. It remained for Redfield, Espy, 
Henry, Loomis, Maury, and others, a 
century later, to gather the necessary 
data and completely establish the truths 
which the great Franklin had fore- 
shadowed. American meteorologists can 
well take pride in the achievements of 
their own countrymen. 


HOW THE WEATHER FORECASTS ARE MADE. 


This morning at eight o’clock, Wash- 
ington time—which, by the way, is about 
seven o’clock at Chicago, six o’clock at 
Denver, and five o’clock at San Francisco 
—the observers at nearly two hundred 
stations scattered throughout the United 
States were taking their observations. 
With carefully tested and standardized 
instruments, they were noting the ele- 
mentary conditions of the air at the bot- 
tom of the aerial ocean in which we live. 

Twenty-five minutes later, the neces- 
sary mathematical corrections have been 
made, the observations have been reduced 
to cipher, and each has been filed at the 
local telegraph office. During the next 
half-hour these messages, with the right 
of way over all lines, are speeding to 
their destinations, each station con- 
tributing its own records and receiving 
in return, by an ingenious system of 
telegraph circuits, such information 
from other stations as it may require. 
The observations from all stations are 
telegraphed to Washington, Chicago, 
New York, and other important centers, 
and nearly all cities having a Weather 
Bureau station receive a‘sufficient num- 
ber of reports to justify the issuing of a 
daily weather map. 

It may be well to glance at the central 
office in Washington while the observa- 
tions are coming in, to get an idea how 
the charts are made for the study of the 
forecast official. What he needs is a 
panoramic view, not only of the exact 
conditions of the air over the whole 
country at the moment of taking the ob- 
servations an hour before, but of the 
changes that have eccurred in those con- 
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ditions during the preceding twenty-four 
hours, 

In order to secure this information, as 
fast as the reports come from the wires 
they are passed to the Forecast Division, 
where a reader stands in the middle of 
the room and translates the cipher into 
figures and words of intelligible sequence. 
A force of clerks is engaged in making 
graphic representations of the geograph- 
ical distribution of the different meteor- 
ological elements. On blank charts of the 
United States, each clerk copies from 
the translator that part of every sta- 
tion’s report needed in the construction 
of his particular chart. 

One clerk constructs a chart showing 
the change in temperature during the 
preceding twenty-four hours. Broad red 
lines are used to separate the colder from 
the warmer regions, and narrow red lines 
to inclose areas showing changes in tem- 
perature of more than ten degrees. The 
narrow lines generally run in oval or 
circular form, indicating that atmos- 
pheric disturbances move and operate in 
the form of great progressive eddies, 
and that from a central point of inten- 
sity the force of the disturbance dimin- 
ishes in all directions. 

A second clerk constructs a chart 
showing the change that has occurred in 
the barometer during the past twenty- 
four hours. As in the construction of 
the temperature chart, broad, heavy lines 
separate the regions of rising barometer 
from those of falling barometer. Nar- 
row lines inclose the areas over which 
the change in barometer has been greater 
than one-tenth of an inch, and so on. 
Here, for instance, throughout a great 
expanse of territory, all the barometers 
are rising—that is to say, the air is 
cooling; it contracts, becomes denser, 
and presses with greater force upon the 
earth and upon the surface of the 
mercury in the cisterns of the barome- 
ters, thereby sustaining the columns of 
liquid metal at a greater height in the 
vacuum tubes. Over another consider- 
able area the barometers are falling as 
increasing temperature rarefies and ex- 
pands the volume of the air, causing it 
to press upon the earth and upon the in- 
struments with less force. 

A third clerk constructs two charts, 
one showing the humidity of the air and 
the other the cloud areas, with the kind, 
quantity, and movement of the clouds. 
Semetimes a station will report high 
cirrus clouds, composed of minute 
needles of ice, moving from one direc- 
tion, lower cumulo-stratus, composed of 
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condensed water-vapor, moving from an- 
other direction, and the wind at the 
surface of the earth blowing from a 
third point of the compass. Such erratic 
movements of the air strata are only ob- 
served immediately before or during rain 
or wind storms. 

A fourth clerk constructs a chart 
called the general weather chart, showing 
for each station the temperature of the 
air and its pressure, the velocity and di- 
rection of the wind, the fall of rain or 
snow since the last report, and the 
amount of cloudiness. The readings of 
the barometer on this chart are reduced 
to sea-level, so that variations in pres- 
sure due to local altitudes may not mask 
and obseure those due to storm forma- 
tion. Then lines, called isobars, are 
drawn through places having the same 
pressure. By drawing isobars for each 
difference in pressure of one-tenth of an 
inch, the areas of high and low pressure 
are soon inclosed in their proper circles. 
The word “ high ” is written at the center 
of the region of greatest air pressure, 
and the word “low” at the center of the 
area of least pressure. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WEATHER PREDICTION. 


Under the influence of gravity the air 
presses downward and outward in all 
directions, thus causing it to flow from 
a region of great pressure toward one of 
less. The velocity with which the wind 
moves from the high toward the low will 
depend largely on the difference in air 
pressure. For instance, let us suppose 
that the barometer reads 29.5 at Chicago 
and 30.5 at Bismarck, North Dakota. 
The difference of one inch in pressure 
will cause the air to move from Bismack 
toward Chicago so rapidly that after 
allowing for the resistance of the ground 
we shall have a wind at the surface of the 
earth blowing at a rate of about fifty 
miles per hour, and Lake Michigan would 
experience a severe “ northwester.” 

The forecaster knows that high- 
pressure and low-pressure storms drift 
across the country from the west to- 
ward the east at a rate averaging about 
thirty-seven miles per hour in winter 
and twenty-two miles per hour in 
summer. He knows that the “highs” 
are attended by dry, clear, and cooler 
weather, and that they draw down, 
by vortical action at their centers, the 
cold air from considerable altitudes 
above and cause it to flow away laterally 
along the surface of the earth in all di- 
rections from the center. He knows that 
the high-pressure storms sometimes be- 
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come so intense in their vortical motion, 
and draw down such large volumes of 
cold air, that we call them cold waves. 
He knows that although these intense 
high-pressure areas first appear in the 
northwestern part of the continent, they 
do not depend on that region for the cold 
that they bring southward and eastward, 
and that cold waves are not simply im- 
mense rivers of air which have been 
chilled by flowing over the arctic snow 
fields, as was once thought. 

He is also familiar with the fact that 
in the low-pressure areas the conditions 
of the air, and its various movements, 
are exactly the reverse; that the air is 
much warmer and moister, and that it is 
drawn spirally inward from all directions 
instead of being forced outward, as in 
the high; that it ascends as it approaches 
the center of depression, sometimes 
causing rain or snow as it cools by ex- 
pansion during its ascent, or as it en- 
counters and mixes with air strata of 
lower temperature than its own. 

We know that while our atmosphere 
extends upward to an altitude of perhaps 
one hundred miles, it is so elastic, and 
its expansion is so rapid as it recedes 
from the earth, that half of its mass lies 
below the three-mile level. Our storms 
and cold waves are simply great swirls 
or eddies in a lower stratum of air prob- 
ably not more than five miles in thick- 
ness. It is probable that the air above 
the six-mile level, in these latitudes, flows 
serenely eastward without being dis- 
turbed by our most severe storms. 

The forecaster is further aware of the 
fact that our high-pressure and low- 
pressure areas alternately drift eastward 
in periods that average about three days 
each. They are not in any sense the 
product of chance, but form part of that 
great divine economy which provides for 
seed-time and harvest. By the action of 
the “lows” the warm, vapor-bearing 
currents are sucked inland from the At- 
lantie and the Gulf of Mexico, and ear- 
ried far over the continent, so that their 
moisture is condensed and_ scattered 
over land, rendering it tillable and suit- 
able for the habitation of man. The 
“highs,” drawing down the cool, pure 
air from above, scatter and diffuse the 
carbonic acid exhaled by animal life and 
the fetid gases emanating from decaying 
organic matter. The cold waves created 
by these high-pressure areas are among 
the most beneficent gifts of nature, for 
their clear, dense air not only gives us 
more oxygen with each inspiration of the 
lungs, but the abnormally high electrifi- 














cation that accompanies such air invig- 
orates man and all other animal life. 

From many years spent in daily watch- 
ing the formation, progression, and dis- 
sipation of storms, the forecaster also 
knows that at times, by an accretion of 
force not shown by observations taken at 
the bottom of the ocean of air, storms 
suddenly develop dangerous and unex- 
pected energy, or pursue courses not 
anticipated in his forecast. At other 
times the barometer at the center of the 
storm rises without any premonition, 
and gradually dissipates the energy of 
the eyclonie whirl. 

These are a few of the generalizations 
of which the forecaster takes cognizance, 
and which guide him in his deductions. 
He carefully notes all movements in the 
air conditions during the preceding 
twenty-four hours, and from the knowl- 
edge thus gained he makes an empirical 
estimate of what the next day’s weather 
will be in the different sections of the 
country. By observing the daily weather 
charts and noting the movements of the 
“highs ” and the “lows,” any intelligent 
person can make a good forecast for 
himself, always remembering that the 
“lows,” as they drift toward him from 
the west, carry with them warmer 
weather and sometimes rain or snow, and 
that the “highs” following in their 
tracks will bring cooler and probably 
fair weather. 


CYCLONES, TORNADOES, AND HURRICANES. 


Especially do I wish to eall attention 
to the distinction between the cyclone 
and the tornado. The press, and many 
persons who should know better, use 
these terms as if synonymous. The 
cyclone is a horizontally revolving disk 
of air, usually about a thousand miles in 
diameter, with currents from all points 
flowing spirally inward toward the 
center, usually at a velocity which is not 
destructive to life or property. The 
tornado also has a cyclonic system of 
motion, but instead of being a thousand 
miles wide, with only a moderate wind 
velocity, its diameter of rotation is 
usually only about a thousand feet, and 
the velocity with which the air moves 
spirally inward and upward toward the 
center is probably greater than that of 
a rifle bullet. 

The tornado is an incident of the 
eyclone. The latter may cause moderate 
or high winds throughout a vast expanse 
of territory, while the former, with a 
rotary motion almost immeasurable, 


leaves a trail of death and destruction 
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over a few miles, or possibly only yards. 
It is not possible, with our present knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of storms, to 
forewarn the exact cities and towns that 
will be visited by tornadoes, without 
alarming many places that will wholly 
escape injury; but we know that torna- 
does are almost entirely confined to the 
southeast quarter of the cyclone, and 
that the greatest danger is at a point 
from three hundred to five hundred 
miles southeast from the center of the 
cyclonic storm. 

The hurricane is also a cyclonic sys- 
tem of motion, with a diameter much 
less than that of the ordinary cyclone, 
and its velocity of gyration much 
greater. However, it should not be con- 
fused with the tornado, as its width is 
seldom less than three hundred miles. 


WARNINGS THAT SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


The display of danger warnings— 
flags by day and lights by night—under 
telegraphic orders from the central 
office of the Weather Bureau, enables 
mariners at all seaports and lake ports 
of the United States to receive timely 
warnings of the approach of cyclones or 
hurricanes. The system of distributing 
warnings is so perfect that the chief 
forecaster in Washington can get a 
storm-warning into the hands of every 
ship-master in nearly every American 
port in less than one hour from the time 
when the order is issued. It is seldom 
that any vessel, except the great ocean 
liners, which are capable of withstanding 
the severest storm, leaves port during 
the display of ‘signals, and during the 
past ten years there have been no im- 
portant marine disasters except to craft 
that sailed in defiance of the govern- 
ment’s warnings. 

The ill-fated Portland is a notable ex- 
ample. This steamer left Boston Harbor 
several years ago, with one hundred and 
fifty-four passengers, not only in the 
face of the warnings of the Weather 
Bureau, but against the personal protest 
of the local official. The harbors of all 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
ports were filled with ships waiting for 
the storm that had been predicted, and 
all exeept the Portland—which went 
down with all on board—eseaped harm. 

While the greatest element of error is 
in the making of rain or snow forecasts, 
it is still a fact that these predictions 
have become of great benefit to the agri- 
culturist. For instance, the California 
raisin crop, worth about three million 
dollars annually, is cured in the sun, and 
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is subject to injury by rain, if sufficient 
warning be not given to enable the work- 
men to stack the trays. Before the vine- 
yards were connected by telephone, so 
as to get daily forecasts, the loss from 
unexpected rains amounted to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. During 
recent years scarcely a pound of raisins 
has been damaged by rain. Warnings of 
frost also enable the growers of oranges 
—a crop worth some five millions of dol- 
lars in California alone—to adopt 
various means to protect their trees. 

On the great grazing plains of the 
West there are about thirty million head 
of sheep and twenty million head of 
cattle, besides milch cows, horses, and 
mules. Cattle will live through all ex- 
cept the severest blizzards, but great loss 
is suffered by sheep-owners unless they 
can protect their flocks. The cold-wave 
warnings for the Western States have at- 
tained a much higher degree of accuracy 
than formerly, although even now an oc- 
casional wave develops in Canada and 
sweeps down over Montana, the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, and as far south as Colorado 
and Nebraska, without due notice having 
been given. 

The problem of river floods is another 
with which the Weather Bureau has to 
deal. The damage they cause in the 
United States is enormous. For instance, 
the spring freshet of 1884 destroyed 
about twenty million dollars’ worth of 
property in the Ohio Valley alone. The 
ability of the forecaster is now such that 
during all the Mississippi Valley floods 
of recent years the stages of the water 
have been foretold from two to seven 
days in advance throughout practically 
the whole river system. The result is a 
great saving of life and property. 


MISCHIEF DONE BY THE FORECAST FAKIRS. 


The work of long-range forecast 
fakirs is becoming of such proportions 
as to require serious attention. Of these 
people there are two classes. 

Some of them believe that they have 
found a clue which, if followed up, 
would lead to tangible results in the 
prediction of the weather far in ad- 
vance. These men are probably honest, 
but they seldom know enough of physics 
and astronomy to be good judges of 
what constitutes a profitable field for 
research. 

Others are fairly well informed as to 
popular or elementary meteorology, and 
understand the limitations of weather 
forecasting. They have no more knowl- 
edge of coming weather changes than is 
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possessed by any intelligent person. 
They do know, however, that if they are 
sufficiently vague in locating the exact 
region that may be visited by the ex- 
pected storm, and if they give them- 
selves two or three days’ leeway as to 
the time within which it is to arrive, they 
can claim with some show of reason that 
their predictions are fulfilled. They are 
mainly concerned in keeping themselves 
before the public, so as to advertise the 
sale of their forecasts. They claim to 
possess wonderful knowledge, but when 
put to the test—as they often have been 
by me and others—they never show any 
principle underlying their systems. 

Some time ago the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was requested to pit the govern- 
ment forecasters against the long-range 
quacks in a prediction contest, the result 
to be announced to the public. The 
cause of scignce would be discredited by 
such a competition, because we know 
that neither they nor we can foretell the 
weather a month in advance. It would 
be simply a guessing contest, in which 
an ignorant charlatan would be as likely 
to win as the most reputable scientific 
investigator. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture declined to permit himself to be 
made the vehicle for advertising the 
stock in trade of the fakirs. 

The scientific staff of the government 
weather service contains men learned 
as astronomers and physicists. If there 
were any information to be derived from 
the position of the planets, or from the 
phases of the moon, that would enable 
them to make weather forecasts months 
in advance, does not the reader suppose 
that these experts would make use of it? 
Why should such knowledge be in the 
exclusive possession of obscure men 
who were never heard of until they 
scattered snow-storms and_ thunder - 
storms through the January and July 
ealendars of an almanac, or wrote their 
misleading twaddle for some syndicate 
of newspapers? 

It is possible that some day a Kepler 
or a Newton may discover such funda- 
mental principles underlying weather 
changes as will make it possible to fore- 
tell the character of coming seasons. If 
this discovery ever be made, it will prob- 
ably be accomplished as the result of a 
comprehensive study of meteorological 
data of long periods, covering some 
great area like the United States. While 
we cannot make such predietions to-day, 
we feel that we are laying the founda- 
tion of a system that will fitly adorn the 
civilization of future generations. 





CLARISSA’S MISSION. 


BY UNA HUDSON. 


I. 


[7 was Clarissa Hemingway’s boast that 

never in her life had she possessed 
a dancing-frock or a dinner-gown. A 
tailor-made skirt exactly two and one 
half inches from the floor, and a neat 
white shirt-waist were, Clarissa insisted, 
quite good enough for any and all occa- 
sions. 

Clarissa had a mission in life, and 
naturally couldn’t be expected to take 
much thought as to wherewithal she 
should be clothed. She was devoting 
herself to the uplifting, or emancipation, 
or something or other, of her sex. Her 
friends were not entirely clear as to the 
exact nature and purpose of Clarissa’s 
mission, but they all knew that it was 
something to which Clarissa devoted all 
of her energies and most of her time. 

It was during one of the infrequent 
leisure periods that she occasionally al- 
lowed herself for rest and relaxation 
that Mrs. Jack Thornton persuaded her 
to make one of a particularly frivolous 
house-party. This was a feat that prob- 
ably nobody but Mrs. Jack, with her per- 
suasive tongue, could have accomplished. 

Now, it happened that the very eve- 
ning of Clarissa’s arrival Lela Bannister 
had refused Bobby Carton for the sixth 
time. Bobby felt hurt, and he solemnly 
warned her that six refusals from the 
same girl were more than any man of 
spirit was going to stand; he intended 
transferring his allegiance to some one 
else. 

“T am going to bestow my atten- 
tions,” said Bobby, “ where they’ll be ap- 
preciated—on that girl over in the 
corner, the one whose skirt isn’t on 
speaking terms with her shoes. Though 
they’re very nice shoes,” he ended re- 
flectively, for Bobby had an eye for a 
trim feminine foot. 

“ Bobby,” said Lela severely, “ take my 
advice and have a highball, or a brandy 
and soda, or whatever brand of liquid 
2onsolation most appeals to you, and go 
to bed. Leave Clarissa Hemingway alone. 
She just might happen to accept you.” 

“She wouldn’t,” said Bobby, with con- 
viction. “She has too much sense. You 
can see it in—er—her clothes. But she 
would appreciate the compliment I was 


paying her, and that’s more than you 
have ever done.” 

“At any rate,” said Lela, taking an- 
other tack, “don’t be hasty. To-morrow, 
if you’re in the same mind is 

“To-night,” Bobby insisted firmly. 
“ And you must present me.” 

Lela always recognized the inevitable 
when she met it. Taking Bobby’s arm, 
she allowed herself to be léd to Clarissa’s 
corner, introduced Bobby in due form, 
and trailed away again with a lift of her 
shoulders which, properly interpreted, 
meant she washed her hands of the whole 
affair. 

Bobby smiled down on _ Clarissa’s 
smooth brown head, and tentatively re- 
marked that there was dancing in the 
next room. Now, Clarissa considered 
dancing a frivolous amusement, utterly 
unworthy of a person with serious aims. 
Moreover, she had never yet hesitated to 
say so. She opened her lips, but to her 
own surprise found herself saying 
merely: 

“T do not dance.” 

The words were accompanied by a 
smile that robbed them of all severity. 
Clarissa smiled but rarely, and was quite 
unaware that when she did she was 
charming. But Bobby was not blind. He 
drew a chair to her side. 

“You do not dance?” he said. 
glad of it. Neither do I.” 

Clarissa smiled again—a smile that 
was all approval. It was different from 
the other smile, and even more charming. 

“Qh,” she said, “then you, too, think 
it frivolous and undignified?” 

“ N—no,” said Bobby Carton slowly, 
“that isn’t quite the reason. I don’t 
dance because I can’t. I can’t keep time, 
and my feet always get mixed up with my 
partner’s.” 

Clarissa was disappointed. Bobby Car- 
ton had a nice face. It would have 
pleased her to be able to approve of him. 

“T suppose,” she hazarded, “you are 
here for your vacation?” 

Bobby shook his head. 

“ All my days are vacation days,” he 
said cheerfully. 

“ Oh!” Clarissa was distinctly shocked. 
“T)on’t you do anything?” she said. 

“Not in the sense you mean,” said 


Bobby Carton. “Why should T? I’ve 


“T am 
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money enough for all the things I need 
and for most of the things I want.” 

“But why don’t you do something that 
is really worth while,” said Clarissa, 
“something that will give you the joy of 
feeling that you’re really of some ac- 
count in the world?” ‘ 

“ Because,” said Bobby humbly, “I 
can’t. I’ve tried, and it isn’t in me. At 
the best I can’t do more than hold down 
some sort of a clerkship. And why 
should I do that? I don’t need the 
money, and there are plenty of poor 
chaps who do. I’d just be taking the 
bread out of somebody else’s mouth, and 
there are ninety-nine chances out of a 
hundred that ‘the other fellow would do 
the work better than I possibly could.” 

Clarissa pondered the matter. 

“You may be right,” she said at last. 
“T confess I never thought of it in just 
that light before.” 

“ Of course,” said Bobby, “it would be 
different if I had a decided bent in any 
direction—as you have, for instance.” 

Clarissa promptly opened her mouth 
for her usual sharp defense of down- 
trodden womankind, but instead heard 
herself saying mildly: 

“ Let’s not discuss that, please; I dare 
say we shouldn’t agree.” 

“T’m open to conviction,” said Bobby. 
“But I’ve always thought that a woman’s 
mission was to love and to be loved. Oh, 
I know that isn’t a strictly original re- 
mark. You’ve probably heard it before. 
But I’m a man, and I’m giving you a 
man’s point of view. I think it’s de- 
cidedly worth while for a woman to turn 
in and love a chap and make a nice little 
home for him. That’s the sort of thing 
that he appreciates.” 

“But the—the drudgery, the sordid 
side of it all!” 

It wasn’t in Clarissa to desert her flag 
in the presence of the enemy. 

“Well, you know,” said Bobby, “if 
you're going to have the roses you’ve got 
to take the thorns along with them. And 
wouldn’t the sweetness of it compensate 
for a lot of other things?” 

“Tt might,” said Clarissa. “I don’t 
know. I think one would have to be in 
love to answer that question properly.” 

*“ And you’ve never been in love?” 

Bobby felt impelled to ask the ques- 
tion, even though he knew it to be in 
more than doubtful taste. 

“No, I’ve never been in love,” Clarissa 
replied, and her eyes met  Bobby’s 
serenely, 

Then Bobby decided that confidence 
should beget confidence. 
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“Two hours ago,” he said, “I thought 
I was in love. I asked a girl to marry 
me.” 

“Oh!” said Clarissa. 

“She refused me,” said Bobby, and 
added cheerfully: “ And it was the sixth 
time.” 

“T suppose,” Clarissa suggested, 
“you’re very much cut up about it?” 

“No,” said Bobby, “I’m not. I thought 
I was,” he explained lucidly, “but I 
wasn’t. It seems reasonable to suppose, 
don’t you think, that I wasn’t really in 
love?” 

He looked inquiringly at Clarissa. 
_“Yyve always understood,” she said 
evasively, “that a rejected lover was a 
blighted being.” 

“T know I don’t look like a blighted 
being,” said Bobby, “but how do I feel? ” 

“Good gracious!” Clarissa laughed. 
“You surely don’t expect me to tell you 
how you feel?” She got up and shook 
out her skirts. “Good night,” she said. 
“You’d best go to bed and sleep on the 
question.” 

Bobby Carton followed her into the 
hall, and lighted one of the candles 
ranged on the hall table in tall silver 
candlesticks. 

“T know how I feel, even if you do 
not,” he whispered as he handed it to her. 
“ And I’m not a blighted being! ” 


II. 


Wirn the patience of a cat waiting be- 
fore a particularly promising mouse-hole, 
Bobby Carton sat and watched the closed 
library door. It was all of an hour since 
Clarissa Hemingway had gone in there 
to write notes and address circulars. 
Three times had Bobby been forced to ex- 
plain to inquisitive fellow guests that he 
wasn’t feeling in the mood for either 
golf or tennis. But to Lela Bannister he 
told the truth—that he was waiting for 
Clarissa Hemingway. 

Lela wasted ten minutes of what she 
considered valuable time in trying to 
convinee him of the error of his ways. 
Then she lost her temper and went off 
to the tennis court with her nose very 
much in the air and a red spot burning on 
either cheek. Lela was really fond of 
Bobby Carton—in a friendly way—and 
she hated to see him making a spectacle 
of himself, as she mentally phrased it. 
But Bobby, who didn’t care how many 
spectacles he made of himself, continued 
to count the spots on the wall-paper and 
to wait for Clarissa. 

She came out finally, a sheaf of letters 


































































in her hands, her smooth forehead puck- 
ered in an anxious frown. 

“Tm sure I don’t know what I’m 
going to do with these,” she said to 
Bobby. “I’m so anxious to get them off, 
and James has already taken the mail to 
the village.” 

Bobby’s prompt solution of her diffi- 
culty would have aroused suspicion in 
the mind of any one save Clarissa her- 
self. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “I could 
drive you down. I dare say Thornton 
would let us have the trap.” 

“Tf youre quite sure it wouldn’t be 
too much trouble,” Clarissa hesitated 
politely. 

“Tt would be a pleasure,” Bobby in- 
sisted. 

Fifteen minutes later, Lela Bannister, 
trying to forget her troubles in a game 
of tennis, saw them spin down the drive- 
way. 

“T believe,’ she muttered angrily, 
“ Bobby Carton is just doing it to tease 
me!” 

Even if you have refused a man six 
times, and wouldn’t marry him though he 
were the last man on earth, it is always 
aggravating to see him paying court to 
another woman. 

But Bobby, forgetful of Lela’s blue 
eyes, was looking into Clarissa’s brown 
ones and telling her that it was “an 
awful jolly morning.” And Clarissa, for 
the first time in her life wishing that she 
had mastered the art of small talk, 
smiled back at him and murmured a 
sedate “delightful! ” 

“We'll have to hurry,” she said, when 
the last of the yellow circulars had 
slipped into the mail-box, “or we'll be 
late for lunch.” 

“And if we do hurry,” countered 
Bobby, “ we’ll have Thornton jumping all 
over us. He doesn’t like to have his 
horses driven fast.” 

“Tn other words,” smiled Clarissa, “ we 
find ourselves between the Charybdis of 
cook’s displeasure and the Scylla of Mr. 
Thornton’s.” 

Bobby’s appreciative laugh could only 
be properly valued by one who, like 
Clarissa, seldom indulged in a flight of 
fancy. 

“We'll steer a straight course between 
the two,” he told her. “ We’ll picnic in 
the woods.” 

Clarissa’s assent was a trifle doubtful, 
it is true, but it answered the purpose, 
and. Bobby at once proceeded to purchase 
the edibles that were to make their rustic 
feast. They drove deep into the woods, 
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well away from the traveled road, and 
left the pony to nibble luxuriously at the 
tender young grass. For themselves they 
made plates of broad green leaves, and 
drank at a running brook from their 
cupped hands.. 

“You may smoke if you like,” Clarissa 
said, when they had finished, and she had 
carefully gathered the remains of their 
lunch into a paper bag. 

“T don’t like,” said Bobby. 

“But you do smoke,” Clarissa in- 
sisted. 

“ Sometimes,” Bobby admitted. 

“Then why not to-day?” 

“Cigar smoke irritates your throat,” 
said Bobby. “It makes you cough.” 

Clarissa flushed. “ Lots of men have 
smoked in my presence,” she said in a 
barely audible voice, “and you're the 
only one who has ever noticed that it 
annoyed me.” 

“ Oh, I’m very observing,” Bobby Car- 
ton said lightly. “ Sometimes,” he added 
in a slightly lower tone. 

It was only one word, but it made all 
the difference in the world. Clarissa 
glanced shyly at Bobby, and something 
new and strange and very sweet stirred 
in her heart. 

“ T—I think we'd better be going,” she 
murmured confusedly. “Mrs. Jack will 
be wondering what has become of us.” 

“It’s so pleasant here,” Bobby de- 
murred. 

But Clarissa insisted, and he held out 
his hand to help her to her feet. Now, 
Clarissa had failed to take into consider- 
ation the drooping branches of the tree 
under which she had been sitting; and 
when she rose hastily she found herself, 
like the young prince of Biblical fame, 
caught by the hair. With Bobby’s as- 
sistance she was soon freed, but not be- 
fore a number of hair-pins had come 
tumbling to the ground and several stray 
locks of hair had fallen about her face. 
She gathered them into place with hasty 
fingers, but paused at an involuntary ex- 
clamation from Bobby. 

“Tt’s curly, and you’ve been putting it 
back straight and plain,” he said re- 
proachfully. “Do leave it just as it is, 
Miss Hemingway; it’s so pretty!” 

Clarissa sharply ejaculated “ Non- 
sense!” and went on pinning the stray- 
ing locks into place. 

But it is not in woman nature, even 
when fortified by a short skirt, a mannish 
shirt-waist, and an utter absence of 
feminine frills, to be insensible to mascu- 
line admiration. That night Clarissa 
spent an hour before her mirror, trying 
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the effect of softly waved hair piled high 
on her head with a coquettish bow of pink 
ribbon perched at one side. And the next 
morning she explained elaborately to the 
other ladies that she considered it good 
for one’s hair to change one’ssmethod of 
wearing it occasionally. 

Lela Bannister was guilty of a sniff, 
none the less real because imperceptible. 
Lela was quick to recognize the first 
stirrings of the elemental woman. She 
wondered a little contemptuously if 
Clarissa really were trying to capture 
Bobby Carton. Apparently it didn’t oc- 
cur to her that the shoe might be on the 
other foot. 

That afternoon, one of the maids 
tapped at Clarissa’s door and handed in 
a huge bunch of pink roses. Clarissa, 
carefully arranging the flowers in a rose- 
bowl borrowed from Mrs. Jack, found a 
bit of paper twisted about one of the 
stems. She smoothed it out and read: 


It was perfectly stunning. Won’t you try a 
rose to-night instead of a ribbon? 


There was no signature, but Clarissa did 
not need to be told who the writer was. 
“ Nonsense!” she exclaimed after read- 
ing the note. But that evening when she 
went down to dinner a half-opened pink 


rose drooped above her right ear. 


Ii. 


Tue next morning Clarissa surrepti- 
tiously possessed herself of three of Mrs. 
Jack’s fashion books and locked herself 
into her room. She was not skilful with 
her needle, and it took her some time to 
transform an honest, self-respecting 
shirt-waist into a hybrid garment with 
elbow sleeves and a half-low neck. 

It was clumsily done, too, but, thanks 
to Clarissa’s pretty arms and firm, white 
throat, the general effect was charming 
when she put it on for dinner that eve- 
ning. Again she fastened a pink rose in 
her hair and another at her breast, and 
went down half shyly. 

After dinner Bobby Carton boldly car- 
ried her off to the front veranda to study 
moonlight effects. They established 
themselves in a shadowy corner, bliss- 
fully unaware that in the room they had 
just left the other members of the house- 
party were disputing hotly among them- 
selves as to whether Bobby had taken 
leave of his senses or Clarissa were com- 
ing to hers. 

The question was still open for discus- 
sion when, three days later, Clarissa took 
the early morning train for the city. 
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“It’s too bad of her,” Mrs. Jack wailed. 
“ And just as I thought she really was 
becoming sensible! ” 

For Mrs. Jack had not unnaturally 
jumped to the conclusion that only 
something connected with her mission 
could have induced Clarissa to spend a 
scorching July day in town. 

She would have doubted the evidence 
of her own eyes could she have beheld 
Clarissa at that moment negotiating 
with a black-gowned young woman for a 
wonderful dinner-gown, all white lace 
and knots of pale pink ribbon. It should 
be explained that Bobby Carton had con- 
fessed to a preference for pink. 

Never before had Clarissa been 
known to turn other than a disapproving 
eye on the elaborate creations displayed 
in the shop windows. But that day she 
stood with a beautiful and unaccustomed 
docility for more than an hour, while a 
worried-looking person with her mouth 
full of pins, and a tape measure round 
her neck, made the changes necessary to 
insure a perfect fit. 

Silk stockings, white satin slippers, 
and an elaborately flounced white silk 
petticoat were procured to go with the 
dress, and all these articles were packed 
in a pasteboard box of ample dimensions. 
This made an awkward thing to carry, 
but Clarissa, fearing possible delay, had 
stoutly refused to have it sent. She took 
it to the station herself, and tugged it 
aboard the train. At the other end of 
her journey she found the faithful Bobby 
waiting with the trap. 

“ Why—why,” she stammered, “how 
did you know which train I was going to 
take?” 

“T didn’t,” said Bobby. “I came down 
at two, and 4 

“ And you’ve been waiting ever since?” 
gasped the astonished Clarissa. “ Mr. 
Carton, how very, very good of you!” 

Bobby helped her into the trap. 

“ Well, ’m having my reward now,” he 
whispered in a tone that brought a flame 
of color to Clarissa’s cheeks. “ Where’ll 
you have the box, Miss Hemingway? It’s 
a big one, isn’t it? If Mrs. Thornton 
hadn’t told me that you’d gone in on— 
er—business, [’'d swear you’d been shop- 
ping.” 

“T have been shopping.” Clarissa 
might almost have been confessing a 
crime. 

“Good for you!” Bobby cried heartily. 

“ And—and if you’ll come down this 
evening a little before the others, Pll— 
Tl let you see my purchase first.” 

From the tail of his eye Bobby shot a 
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curious glance at his companion. 
Neither her heightened eolor nor her air 
of confusion escaped him. 

“Tl be there,” was all he said. 


IV. 


THE putting on of her new gown was to 
the perturbed Clarissa like deserting the 
flag under which she had been born to 
enlist under that of an alien. She shut 
her door softly behind her and went 
shrinkingly down the stairs. In the 
lower hall she paused for an instant to 
pluck up her courage. Then she stepped 
into the drawing-room. As she passed 
into the circle of light cast by a tall, 
pink-shaded lamp, Bobby Carton de- 
tached himself from the shadows of the 
bow window where he had been waiting 
and came quickly forward. For a mo- 
ment he stood speechless. Then he drew 
a deep breath of surprise and admiration. 

“Well, by Jove!” he said. 

Clarissa lifted a pleased, flushed face. 

“Oh,” she said softly, “do you like it 
—really?” 

“Like it!” said Bobby Carton. “ Like 
it! Why, you’re the sweetest thing I 


ever saw.” 
Clarissa’s eyes fell before his. At last, 


Bobby Carton told himself, she was as 
the Lord who made her had intended her 
to be—altogether womanly and adorable. 

“Will you,” said Bobby, “tell me why 
you did it—Clarissa?” 

Clarissa hesitated. 

“T—I did it for you—Bobby,” she 
faltered. 

Bobby Carton drew a long sigh of pure 
rapture. Then he found words. 

“©Olarissa,” he said, “do you mean 
that? Really mean it, Clarissa? Could 
you find it worth your while to love me, 
and make a home for me? Dear, would 
the sweetness compensate for the—the 
other things?” 
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Clarissa, grown bold with the boldness 
that love gives, lifted shining, happy eyes 
to his. 

“The other things?” she whispered 
softly. “ Why, dear, there are no other 
things! ” 

And then—why, then Bobby Carton 
turned to glare murderously at an un- 
sentimental and intrusive person who 
announced that dinner was served. 


V. 


“My dear,” said Bobby Carton, open- 
ing his evening paper, “ here are two col- 
umns about some women’s rights doings. 
Would it interest you?” 

Mrs. Carton dropped the sock she had 
been darning and clasped her hands 
above it—she always insisted upon darn- 
ing her Bobby’s socks; it was an outlet 
for the overflowing measure of her wifely 
devotion. 

“Bobby,” she demanded tragically, 
“was there really a time when I went in 
for that sort of thing?” 

“ Well,” said Bobby, “ when I first met 
you ” 

“Don’t,” interrupted Mrs. Bobby. 
“Tt’s really too harrowing. I wonder 
what could have possessed me! ” 

“ Probably,” said Bobby wisely, “ pretty 
mueh the same thing that induced me to 
propose six times to Lela Bannister. It’s 
lucky for me,” he added meditatively, 
“that she refused me!” He threw down 
his paper and pulled his wife into his 
arms. “Sweet,” he said, “we both real- 
ized that we wanted something without 
knowing exactly.what it was. And as for 
the things we did—well, when people’s 
hearts are starved and empty they’re 
pretty liable to fill up their lives with the 
first fool thing that happens their way.” 

“But now ” suggested Mrs. Bobby. 

“But now ” Bobby echoed, and 
bent his lips to hers. 





YEA AND NAY. 


“Ip Love came walking down the street, 
When you were tripping by, 

Oh, would you pause, my pretty maid, 
Or would you turn and fly?” 


“Tf I were walking out,” said she, 
“* And Love and I should meet, 

Why, if he never looked my way, 
I’d follow down the street ; 


“But if he stopped, and followed me— 
As oft he will, they say— 
Fd never give a look at him, 


But turn, and flee away !” 


George Germond. 











BOOKS THAT PUBLISHERS REJECTED. 
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INTERESTING 


LITERATURE—MISTAKES MADE 


SIDELIGHTS UPON THE 


BUSINESS SIDE OF 
BY PUBLISHERS AND THEIR 


‘*READERS’’ IN DECLINING MANUSCRIPTS THAT HAVE AFTER- 
WARD PROVED TO BE GREAT POPULAR SUCCESSES. 


AXYTHING like a complete story of 

the manuscripts which publishers 
have refused to print, but which after- 
ward, as books, have become brilliantly 
successful, would require a volume to do 
it justice. And the volume would be a 
very interesting one, for it would be 
something more than a bit of literary 
history. It would throw light upon the 
fallibility of human judgment, and per- 
haps, too, upon the psychology of the 
reading public. 

This last is a problem which authors 
and publishers alike are never weary of 
discussing. Why is one book successful 
while another, no less intrinsically meri- 
torious, fails? How can there exist so 
great a difference of opinion among ex- 
perts as to the popular qualities of a 
piece of writing? These questions have 
never been satisfactorily answered; and 
the story of rejected manuscripts, so far 
as it has yet been written, seems only to 
make the mystery still more profound. 


THE HARD ROAD TO LITERARY FAME. 


Almost every one likes to hear of the 
difficulties which obscure authors have 
met in their struggle upward into fame. 
Most fascinating of all appears to be 
the tale that tells how publishers have 
blundered, and how, after their adverse 
judgments, the authors whom they con- 
demned have scored in the end a striking 
triumph. The reason for this interest is 
itself well worth examining. Of course, 
all inexperienced writers like to comfort 
themselves with the thought that the re- 
jection of their manuscripts means noth- 
ing—that the judgment of a publisher is 
not final. They recount the names of 
those who were at first no less unlucky. 
But it is not writers alone who like to 
hear about these things. Almost every 
one enjoys the story of the discomfiture 
of a proud publisher and the final tri- 
umph of an oft-rejected author. A 
friend of mine believes that this feeling 
illustrates the popular dislike of expert 
knowledge, but I am inclined to think 


that the source is much more creditable, 
and that it represents a sort of sympathy 
with the under-dog. After all, this is 
merely the old theme which is found in 
all the story-books—the theme of the 
downtrodden and oppressed climbing at 
last up to the heights of glory. 

The romance of rejected manuscripts 
is probably as old as the history of the 
book trade; but unfortunately no facts 
about it can be gathered until we come 
to very modern times. Pretty nearly 
every other sort of authors’ gossip can 
be gleaned from the records of old Rome; 
for many of the classical writers were 
fond of talking literary shop. Thus, 
Cicero has a great deal to say about the 
different editions of his various books. 
In one place, he promises his publisher 
to re-write certain chapters and to add 
material that will make the book more 
popular and a better “seller.” In an- 
other place, he is delighted with his 
royalties. In still another, he is anxious 
about what we may call his proof-reading. 
Horace, also, has things to say about his 
publishers; while Martial is thoroughly 
discontented with his, and does not be- 
lieve that their accounts are straight. 
Nothing, however, has descended from 
ancient times about rejected manuscripts 
—perhaps because all the authors whose 
works have come down to us were suc- 
cessful from the first. 

In later days, the practise of securing 
a wealthy patron for a book before it was 
published, and of getting subscriptions 
for works in advance of their actual com- 
position, gave the publishers or printers 
fewer opportunities for rejecting works 
from unknown men. Either the patron 
of an author arranged for the publica- 
tion of his book, or else a satisfactory 
subseription-list made it plain that pub- 
lication would be either profitable or at 


least free from loss. 
THE REJECTION OF “ ROBINSON. CRUSOE.” 


The first conspicuous instance of a 
very famous book which suffered from 











the publishers’ inability to see its merits 
is found in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is, indeed, perhaps 
the most remarkable example upon 
record. In 1719, Daniel Defoe, then sixty 
years of age, put together the first part 
of “ Robinson Crusoe.” Up to that time 
Defoe had been a journalist and a writer 
of political pamphlets and lampoons, but 
he had attempted no fiction, and no really 
serious work. He had been in prison, 
and was a person of no particular im- 
portance. He carried the manuscript of 
“Robinson Crusoe” to the booksellers’ 
offices in Lombard Street and Little 
Britain, and offered his “ copy ” for pub- 
lication to any one who would take it, 
and at almost any price. It was turned 
over by publisher after publisher, who 
dipped into it or hastily thumbed the 
pages, or even gave them a careful read- 
ing, but at last invariably rejected it. 

Defoe was in despair. Like many of 
his literary descendants, he “needed the 
money,”.and, moreover, he was sure that 
what he had written was an excellent 
piece of work, though the publishers dif- 
fered with him. Finally, as a last resort, 
he walked_down Paternoster Row and 
found a printer named William Taylor, 
who was doing business in a very small 
way. When Taylor had read the manu- 
script it seemed to him an interesting 
story, and with some perturbation he 
took his chances on it and brought it out. 
Just what he paid Defoe for all the rights 
is not recorded. Some investigators 
think that Defoe let him have it as a 
gift. But at the utmost, the price must 
have been a very small one—not more 
than the five pounds for which Milton 
sold the manuscript of “ Paradise Lost ” 
to a grudging publisher of his time. 

“Robinson Crusoe” leaped at once 
into fame. New editions of it were ex- 
hausted with such rapidity that Taylor 
had to enlarge his establishment to keep 
pace with the demand. Although copy- 
righted, - the story was immediately 
pirated by other publishers, while abridg- 
ments were produced all over England. 
Within six months it was published as a 
serial in the London Post—the first in- 
stance upon record of what is now so 
common a practise. 

What had been rejected by a dozen 
booksellers thus became the most famous 
story of adventure in the English lan- 
guage. More than that, it is scarcely less 
famous in foreign lands. Alphonse 
Daudet, for instance, ranked Defoe as 
the first of English fiction writers, and 
as more truly a national author even 
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than Shakespeare. “ Robinson,” says he, 
“js the typical Englishman with his love 
of adventure, his taste for travel, his 
fondness for seafaring, his piety, his 
commercialism, and his practical in- 
stincts. And what an artist Defoe is! If 
I were allowed only one book to read, I 
would choose ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 


THE STRANGE CASE OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


The case of Defoe’s famous romance 
is nearly paralleled by that of the most 
popular book ever written by an Ameri- 
can. This was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which Mrs. Stowe, in 1851, contributed 
to the National Era of Washington—an 
anti-slavery magazine which paid noth- 
ing for the story. As it ran on in serial 
form, it apparently made no great im- 
pression upon the people. No one tried 
to secure it for publication in book form. 
Mrs. Stowe did not even take the trouble 
to copyright it. Finally, a young Boston 
publisher named Jewett wrote to her 
about it, and practically agreed to bring 
it out. As the story developed, however, 
Jewett told Mrs. Stowe that he was 
afraid it would not do. She was making 
too much of it, he said. What he wanted 
was a one-volume book. The subject was 
unpopular, he thought. ~A single short 
volume might possibly sell to some ex- 
tent, but two volumes would be more than 
any one would care to read! A more dis- 
couraging communication could scarcely 
have been penned. Mrs, Stowe was much 
depressed, but she wrote back that she 
could not stop, for the story made itself 
and not she the story. 

After much hesitation, Jewett finally 
did produce the book. Within three days, 
ten thousand copies had been sold. 
Within a year three hundred thousand 
copies were disposed of, and eight 
printing-presses were running night and 
day to fill the orders which poured in 
from every part of the United States and 
from Great Britain. As _ everybody 
knows, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has been 
more read than any other book except the 
Bible. It has been translated into every 
civilized language in the world. Yet no 
publisher in advance of its actual appear- 
ance seemed to have the slightest appre- 
ciation of its humor, its pathos, and its 
thrilling power. 


“JANE EYRE” AND OTHER REJECTED NOVELS. 


Another, though a less striking in- 
stance, is to be found in the case of that 
very famous novel, Charlotte Bronté’s 
“ Jane Eyre.” Charlotte Bronté was an 
obseure little woman living in the 
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country, and wholly without friends in 
London. She had already, in 1846, writ- 
ten her first book, “The Professor,” and 
it had been sent back to her so often as 
to make her turn away from it and write 
a second novel. This was “Jane Eyre,” 
which she finished in 1847. It went the 
rounds of the London publishers, to meet 
with no favor until it came to the house 
of Messrs. Smith & Elder. These pub- 
lishers were somewhat affected by the 
patience and persistency of the would-be 
author whose other book they had re- 
fused unceremoniously. Hence, as a ven- 
ture, they accepted “Jane Eyre” and 
published it in October, 1847. Like Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward,” 
which also had some trouble in finding a 
publisher, Miss Bronté’s masterpiece 
hung fire for several months. Then, all 
of a sudden, it became the book of the 
day, and the critics all rushed to praise 
it as a story “to make the pulses gallop 
and the heart beat.” From that time to 
this, “ Jane Eyre,” the rejected, has been 
an English classic. 

Another and a better known example 
is found in the case of Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,’ which was written for 
Colburn’s Magazine, but was rejected by 
the editor. It met the same fate at the 
hands of every publisher to whom it was 
offered, and Thackeray finally brought it 
out in parts at his own expense. 

More recently, Maartin Maartens, the 
Anglo-Dutch novelist, had to be his own 
publisher in the case of his first book. 
Conan Doyle’s “Study in Scarlet,” in 
which he created the character of Sher- 
lock Holmes, was rejected so often that 
Dr. Doyle was delighted when at last he 
managed to sell all his rights in the book 
for fourteen pounds, or seventy dollars. 
At the present time, for stories about 
Sherlock Holmes, he is paid at the rate 
of three dollars a word—undoubtedly the 
highest compensation given to any living 
author. Mr. J. J. Bell offered the manu- 
seript of “Wee Macgreegor” for ten 
pounds, but no publisher would take it. 
So he brought it out at his own cost, and 
cleared four thousand pounds in a year. 


THE EARLY REBUFFS OF PRESCOTT AND MOTLEY. 


Turning from fiction to more serious 
forms of writing, it is worth while to re- 
call the early disappointments of the two 


leading American historians. Prescott 
sent his “ Ferdinand and Isabella ” to the 
Longmans of London, who rejected it 
without even giving it a reading. It 
was then sent to the house of Murray, 
and was once more rejected, partly as 
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being too long and partly because it was 
the work of an unknown American. 
Finally it was cautiously accepted by 
Richard Bentley, who, within a year after 
its publication, declared it to be the most 
creditable book that he had ever pub- 
lished. Its sale was very large in Eng- 
land, as it was in the United States, 
and the succeeding books by Prescott 
were eagerly desired by every publisher. 

Prescott’s brother historian, Motley, 
had at first a still more discouraging ex- 
perience. His “History of the Dutch 
Republic” is one of the most brilliant 
historical works of modern times—as 
fascinating as any romance, full of 
striking character-studies, vivid and even 
passionate in its style. He, too, ap- 
proached a London publisher, who civilly 
declined it. It was then taken from one 
to another, but in all London there could 
be found no one who would undertake the 
risk of issuing such a book. In despair, 
Motley went to John Chapman and of- 
fered himself to pay the expense of its 
publication. It was, in fact, published 
in that way, and it was hailed at once 
with a chorus of praise. Within a year 
fifteen thousand copies had been sold in 
London, while in the United States it 
was no less popular. Motley had a sweet 
revenge when he received from Murray, 
who had been the first to reject the book, 
an earnest appeal for permission to pub- 
lish anything else that the author might 
thereafter write. 

In our own times, and in recent years, 
no such world-famous works as_ these 
have been rejected, and for the excellent 
reason that none such have been written; 
yet many an important book and many a 
very popular one has had to go the rounds 
before it found its way to print. It is 
hardly worth while to mention “ David 
Harum,” because every one has heard of 
that, and has greatly exaggerated the 
number of times the manuscript was re- 
fused by publishers. Some instances 
which are less generally known, however, 
are worth recalling. 


KIPLING AND FLORA ANNIE STEELE. 


After Rudyard Kipling had printed all 
of his “ Plain Tales From the Hills” in 
various newspapers in India, and had 
issued them at his own expense in a 
cheaply printed paper-covered volume, 
he carried them to London and tried to 
get them published there. He found, 
however, that no one wanted them. The 
publishers’ readers were partly shocked 
and partly amused by what they called 
“mere journalese” and “slap-dash 
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scribbling.” No one in the publishing 
world could perceive and feel the intense 
originality, the boldness and the strength, 
of these wonderful stories. It was only 
after some of them had been separately 
printed in English newspapers, and after 
they had appeared in book form from the 
press of a continental publisher, that 
Kipling’s name shot up like a rocket into 
the seventh heaven of contemporary 
fame, where it blazes still. 

That writer who has come nearest to 
Kipling in depicting modern India in 
fiction experienced very much the same 
difficulty in getting her best book pub- 
lished. Mrs. Flora Annie Steele sent the 
manuseript of “On the Face of the 
Waters ” to several publishers before it 
was accepted, and this in spite of the 
fact that her “ Tales of the Punjab” had 
already been successful in England. “On 
the Face of the Waters” appeared with 
no preliminary trumpeting, and was 
rather expected to be a dead loss, but 
something like a hundred thousand 
copies of it were demanded by the public. 


MISTAKES OF THE PUBLISHERS’ READERS. 


Of the “colonial novels” which had 
so great a vogue a few years back, 
“ Janice Meredith” came very near to 
suffering rejection. The regular reader 
of the house which finally accepted it 
wrote a most adverse report upon it as 
being trivial and devoid of interest. The 
manuscript, however, happened to be seen 
by a lady, who at first turned the pages 
over out of mere curiosity, and then, be- 
coming interested, went on reading until 
she reached the end. She was requested 
to write out her opinion, which was a 
piece of very accurate criticism; since, 
while recognizing the book’s lack of liter- 
ary merit; she pointed out its undeniable 
elements of popularity. On the strength 
of this opinion the head of the firm read 
the manuscript himself, reversed the de- 
cision of his professional reader, and 
published what was the most successful 
novel of the year. 

This last incident, which repeats what 
happened in the case of “ David Harum,” 
shows that a good deal of the blame which 
is carelessly bestowed upon publishers 
should in reality be visited upon their 
readers. The fact is that a professional 
taster of books, like a professional taster 
of tea, sooner or later reaches a point 
where his powers of discrimination be- 
come dulled. He is so sated and glutted 
with reading that only the most extraor- 
dinary originality in a writer can pro- 
duce any sensation in his jaded mind. He 
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is afflicted by a sort of literary color- 
blindness, so that many merits pass quite 
unperceived, and he generally prefers to 
be on the safe side, which is the negative 
side. Publishers instinctively recognize 
this fact in the case of books which seem 
to be important, by sending manuscripts 
to outside critics whose perceptions have 
not become deadened by excessive and 
continual reading. 


PUBLISHERS NOT ALWAYS IN THE WRONG. 


Authors, however, are apt to draw the 
wrong lesson from such facts as I have 
now set forth. The true moral to be de- 
rived from the story of rejected manu- 
seripts is a very different one from that 
which many persons see. It will be noted 
that all those famous books whose au- 
thors had such trouble in discovering a 
publisher did, as a matter of fact, get 
published in the end. And it ought to be 
remembered that nowadays there are 
many excellent reasons for rejecting 
books—reasons of which the public never 
hears. For instance, in the case of an 
author already popular, a publisher may 
decline his manuscript because the terms 
demanded are too high, or because the 
author expects to sell his book before it 
has been written, or because the nature 
of the book itself strongly militates 
against it from other than purely com- 
mercial reasons. 

Thus, there is very little gain to a pub- 
lisher in bringing out a book by Rudyard 
Kipling, since the author expects so great 
a portion of the profits as to leave the 
publisher very little save the glory of 
having Mr. Kipling’s name upon his list 
of authors. Prince Bismarck’s “ Autobi- 
ography ” was offered to several Ameri- 
can houses before it was at last accepted. 
Those who rejected it were wise. They 
knew that the manuscript left by Bis- 
marek must necessarily have been so ex- 
purgated as to make it comparatively a 
mild affair, containing few of the bitter 
criticisms upon the present Kaiser which 
Bismarek undoubtedly wrote down. 
Moreover, the price demanded was a very 
high one, and I doubt whether the firm 
that actually did publish it has ever re- 
couped itself for the preliminary outlay. 

Sometimes, however, even a book like 
this will confound the predictions of the 
expert. Thus, I never heard any one 
speak of Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone,” 
before the book appeared, except in terms 
of deprecation. It was exceedingly ex- 
pensive. It was in three large volumes; 
and though, of course, it was certain to 
be bought by libraries, no one supposed 
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that it could possibly make a profit for 
its publishers. Perhaps even they were 
doubtful, since they at first printed only 
a small edition. Within a few days, how- 
ever, this was entirely exhausted, and for 
a while there was some difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand. 

Another book of a somewhat different 
sort, but which turned out to have un- 
expected selling qualities, was Henry 
James’ “ Life of W. W. Story.” This was 
offered to several firms in advance of its 
completion. I personally advised one 
publisher against taking it. A novel by 
Henry James is sure of a certain sale, 
but it seemed to me that a biography by 
him, and the biography of a sculptor at 
that, would interest only an exceedingly 
small public. As it turned out, however, 
this very charming volume made an in- 
stantaneous appeal; so that it proved, 
from the publisher’s point of view, to be 
a very much better speculation than any 
of Mr. James’ later novels. 

Still other considerations sometimes 
influence a publisher. Thus, when Sarah 
Grand (Mrs. McFall) sent the manu- 
seript of “ The Heavenly Twins” to Mr. 
William Heinemann, the London pub- 
lisher, it was at first rejected not because 
Mr. Heinemann thought it would not sell, 
but because he did not care to bring out a 
novel so full of unpleasant physiological 
descriptions. For the book as originally 
written reached the very limit of the re- 
pulsive and the loathsome, and the author 
was unwilling to eliminate these detest- 
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able details. Finally, however, she con- 
sented; and the story in its present form 
was more talked of than any novel of the 
year, both in England and in this coun- 
try. 

For similar reasons, one New York 
publisher declined the manuscript of 
James Lane Allen’s “A Summer in 
Aready.” This publisher knew that the 
tale would be successful and that he 
would make money by it, but he regarded 
it as open to censure on moral grounds. 
Another firm accepted it and it became 
a great success, but the first publisher 
never regretted his own action, which 
was based upon conscientious scruples. 

At the present time every book of 
genuine merit is certain in the end to 
find a publisher. It is unfair to criticize 
the particular publisher who lets a sub- 
sequently successful book escape him, for 
his reasons may be reasons that are 
wholly valid, being based either on busi- 
ness considerations or upon special cir- 
cumstances which, to him at least, are 
quite conclusive. Some of the most 
popular authors experience rejection, 
and they have learned to take it as a 
matter of course, because in nine times 
out of ten it implies no reflection what- 
soever upon the intrinsic merit of their 
work. It means, rather, that the modern 
publisher must consider many things be- 
fore he puts his imprint on a volume, 
and of these things literary criticism is 
but one, just as financial profit is but 
another. 





THE BARD’S REWARD. 


UPSTANDING, resolute, and loud 




















He did great deeds the while I dreamed ; 
And swords flashed to him in the crowd; 

And yet to me his vict’ries seemed 

Small things beside the things I dreamed. 


Strong are his towers in the land, 
His battlements are grim and high, 
Proud, threatening, his park-gates stand ; 
My palaces amid the sky 
Flash lordlier to my partial eye. 


He isa hero! Yea, and I 
An uncrowned poet. Far too fine 

To spur as he does, tenderly 
I tear my dreams to forge one line. 
God save this wayward craft of mine! 


But my reward came yesterday. 
Before the sun his hands had laid 
Across the courts, an archer gay 
Struck up a song that I had made, 
And beat the time with his sheathed blade ! 


Theodore Roberts. 
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PLAYERS WHO HAVE MARRIED PLAYERS. 


Shortly before the announcement of 
Ethel Barrymore’s impending marriage 
to an English officer, it was emphatically 
denied that she was engaged or contem- 
plating any engagement. The wording of 
this denial—* there is positively no truth 
in the report that she is to marry any 
one ”—shows that the managers’ aversion 
to matrimony among their players still 
exists. Augustin Daly openly expressed 
his disapproval of it, and after Julia 
Marlowe married Robert Taber her man- 
agers went to law and compelled her to 
drop her new surname, claiming it to be 
a direct injury to the business. The fact 
that Miss Marlowe was legally separated 
from Mr. Taber before the latter’s death 
smacked of the perversity of fate. 

Are the managers justified in this 
prejudice against matrimony? Does the 
public care less for a matinée favorite, 
for example, when it is known that while 





OSWALD YORKE. 
From a photcgraph by Sarony, New York. 
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he is pouring impassioned declarations 
into Juliet’s ear on one stage, his wife 
may perchance be listening to another 
Romeo on another stage two blocks 
away? What do the records show? 
Wasn’t it after Hackett’s marriage to 
Mary Mannering that he took the town 
by storm in “The Pride of Jennico,” 
reaching the top notch of his receipts? 
And by the same token, was not Mary 
Mannering doing equally large business 
with “Janice Meredith”? And it was 
after wedding Virginia Harned, in ’96, 
that Sothern scored his big hits in “ The 
King’s Musketeer,” with Edith Crane as 
Miladi, and later in “ Hamlet,” when he 
had Mrs. Sothern for Ophelia. 

Then take the case of Maxine Elliott. 
Surely one could not ask for much more 
profitable business than has fallen to her 
ledgers the past two seasons in “ Her 
Own Way.” If ber husband, Nat Good- 
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VIRGINIA HARNED (MRS. EDWARD H. SOTHERN). 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


win, has not been equally fortunate, 
he must place the blame where it 
belongs—on an unwise selection of 
plays—for were they not big win- 
ners as a team of married folk a few 
seasons ago in “When We Were 
Twenty-One ” ? 

This managerial antipathy to 
matrimony among mummers does 
not obtain in England, where the 
domesticity of stage favorites is 
fairly flaunted in the faces of the 
public, even unto the second gener- 
ation. Portraits of leading lights in 


musical comedy, with their babies, are 
by no means a rarity in the London 
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weeklies. Over there 
the wedded couples 
almost invariably play 
together. With us, 
the reverse is the rule, 
so that last season’s 
showing in “Letty” 
was something quite 
exceptional. 

Here we had two 
couples in the same 
troupe — William Fa- 
versham and Julie 
Opp, Fritz Williams 
and Katherine Flor- 
ence. In both in- 
stances the courtship 
had been brought 
about by association 
in the same cast. Miss 
Florence—who is the 
daughter of Katherine 
Rogers, once leading 
woman at Wallack’s 
—and Mr. Williams 
passed several seasons 
together in the old 
Lyceum stock on 
Fourth Avenue. They 
have been married 
about nine years, and 
“Letty” brought them 
together on one stage 







EDWARD H. SOTHERN. 
From his latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 


for perhaps only the second time in all 
that period. This summer Miss Florence 

















WILLIAM FAVERSHAM. 
From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


has been playing in “ Mrs. Temple’s Tele- 
gram,” in Chicago. 

It was in the autumn of 1903, when she 
presented “The Younger Mrs. Parling,” 
that Annie Russell was daily in company 
with Oswald Yorke, the young English 
actor who was her leading man in that 
rather luckless venture. They were mar- 
ried secretly, and after many denials of 
any such intention, in the early spring 
of 1904, and have continued to play to- 
gether ever since. 

There was more than the common al- 
lowance of romance in the courtship of 
Nat Goodwin and beautiful Maxine 
Elliott. In fact, the comedian gave 
nothing less than a gold mine for the 
opportunity to win Miss Elliott’s affec- 
tions. Here is the way of it: 

In the summer of 1896 Goodwin went 
to San Francisco to fill an engagement. 
Maxine Elliott, who had recently left 
Daly’s, where she first came into vogue, 
was already there, playing under a ten 
weeks’ contract to T. D. Frawley in the 
stock company at the Columbia. Mr. 
Goodwin and Miss Elliott met in the 
Golden Gate City for the first time. It 
was love at sight on Mr. Goodwin’s part. 
He was on his way to appear in Australia, 
and had Blanche Walsh with him as lead- 
ing woman, but he could not think of 
putting half the earth between him and 
the object of his affections. He stood 
ready to pay the salaries of two leading 
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women for the sake of securing Miss 
Elliott, but she was bound to remain in 
San Francisco several weeks longer by 
her agreement with Mr. Frawley. 





JULIE OPP (MRS. WILLIAM FAVERSHAM). 


From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, 
New Vork. 
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around the corner 
from each other in 
New York, Miss 
Elliott at the Cri- 
terion in her new 
comedy by Clyde 
Fitch, “Her Great 
Match,” and Mr. 
Goodwin at the Ly- 
ceum in the London 
hit, “ Beauty and the 
Barge.” 

_ About the same 
time, the Hacketts 
will perhaps play to- 
gether on the same 
stage for the first 
time since their mar- 
riage — barring now 
and then a charity 
matinée — for Mary 
Mannering may be 
Mr. Hackett’s lead- 
ing woman in “ The 
Walls of Jericho.” 
It was in November, 


MAXINE ELLIOTT (MRS. NATHANIEL C. GOODWIN). 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony 
Company, New York. 


What would move her manager to re- 
lease her? The right to put on at the 
Columbia Mr. Goodwin’s biggest success, 
“A Gold Mine.” That, and Mr. Good- 
win’s promise to appear with the Frawley 
company for a while on his return from 
Australia. To these requirements the 
comedian subscribed, and so it came to 
pass that on the next steamer after his, 
Maxine Elliott followed him to the 
Antipodes. She returned as a member of 
his company, and they made their first 
American appearance together in San 
Francisco, in “An American Citizen,” 
the piece with which they took London by 
storm in the summer of 1899. In the 
interim they had been married. They 
continued to play together until two sea- 
sons ago, when they decided that it was 
to their financial interest to have the 
family coffers filled by the receipts from 
two box-offices instead of one. During NATHANIEL C. GOODWIN. 
this autumn they will be playing just From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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nian by birth’ She began in the chorus of the Castle 
Square Opera Company, of which organization Mr. 
Hitcheoek was leading comedian. She was with him 
in “King Dodo” and became his leading woman 
in “ The Yankee Consul.” They still stick together 
in “ Easy Dawson.” 

Of course all who keep track of stage folk recall 
that Sothern wooed and won Virginia Harned while 
she was playing with him in “The Dancing Girl,” 
at the old Lyceum in New York. She became his 
leading woman in “The Maister of Woodbarrow ” 
in 1890, following Charlotte Tittell, who had played 
opposite the star in “ Lord Chumley.” When “ Let- 
tarblair ” was revived in the autumn of 1893, Grace 
Kimball—now with “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram ”— 
headed the cast with Sothern, and soon afterward 
Miss Harned became the first of the Trilbys. It 


WILLIAM H. THOMPSON. 


From his latest photograph by Sarony, 
New York. 


1896, that Miss Mannering 
made her début in New York 
as leading woman at the Ly- 
ceum. Nothing was known 
of her beyond the fact that 
Daniel Frohman had _ dis- 
covered her while traveling 
in the provinces of England. 
His faith in her abilities was 
completely justified. She 
made a _suecess that first 
night, although the play, 
“The Courtship of Leonie,” 
by H. V. Esmond, failed to 
please. Hackett was leading 
man in the east, and the fol- 
lowing May the two were 
married, although the fact 
was not announced until 
some time afterward. 
Raymond Hitcheoeck and 
Flora Zabelle, who became 
man and wife last spring, 
also met on the boards. Miss 
Zabelle is the daughter of a 
Chicago lecturer, Dr. Man- ISABEL IRVING (MRS. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON). 
gasar Mangasarian,an Arme- From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 
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was during this period that Sothern pro- 
duced “Sheridan,” “The Victoria 
Cross” (a failure), “A Way to Win a 
Woman,” “Change Alley” (another 
failure), and “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

When the Sothern season at the 
Lyceum opened on September 1, 1896, 
with “ An Enemy to the King,” Virginia 


FLORA ZABELLE (MRS. RAYMOND HITCHCOCK). 
From her latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 


Harned’s name stood opposite that of 
the heroine, Julie de Varion. She and 
Sothern were married not long after- 
ward, and in 1898, when “The Adven- 
tures of Lady Ursula” was brought out, 
Miss Harned in the title réle carried off 
all the honors. 

Next season came “ Hamlet,” with 
Miss Harned as Ophelia. After that, 
in “The Proud Prince,” Sothern had 
Cecilia Loftus for leading woman, while 
Miss Harned dallied with “Iris.” For 
the coming year the Sothern-Marlowe 
combination continues on its triumphant 
career in Shakespeare, and Mrs. Sothern 
will probably be seen in a new drama-by 
Henry Arthur Jones, who wrote “The 
Dancing Girl.” 

Isabel Irving and W. H. Thompson, on 
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the other hand, seem never to have been 
thrown together professionally. The an- 
nouncement of their marriage came as a 
surprise in the fall of 1899, while Miss 
Irving was appearing with John Drew 
in “The Tyranny of Tears” and Mr. 
Thompson was doing the chief elder with 
Maude Adams in “ The Little Minister.” 


RAYMOND HITCHCOCK, 
From his latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 


Last winter he was with Arnold Daly in 
“You Never Can Tell,” and supported 
Ellis Jeffreys in “ The Prince Consort ” 
as the prince’s lucre-loving father. His 
specialty lies in depicting priests and 
eardinals of a humorous turn, like the 
part he did with Annie Russell in “A 


Royal Family.” He is a famous Friar 


Laurence in “ Romeo and Juliet.” Miss 
Irving has recently been starring in 
“The Crisis.” 

There are other instances of married 
couples on the boards besides the well- 
known pairs whose portraits appear on 
these pages. One is that of Forbes 
Robertson and Gertrude Elliott, who be- 
long rather to the British than to the 
American stage. Another is that of 
John E.,Dodson and Annie Irish, both 
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FRITZ WILLIAMS. 


From his latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 


English born, but both long domiciled on 
this side of the Atlantic. The short- 
memoried public has probably almost for- 
gotten their joint starring venture of 
three years ago, but it knows them for 
their sterling record of worthy though 
less ambitious work. 

It has often been said that the dra- 
matic profession, as a whole, shows an 
unhappy tendeney toward instability in 
its matrimonial arrangements. Could 
its members be formally arraigned on 
such a charge before the bar of public 
opinion, some excellent witnesses for 
the defense might be found among the 


players mentioned in this crticle. There 
are others who might readily be called 
upon to testify to the same effeet—Louis 
Mann and Clara Lipman, for example, or 
Frank Moulan and Maud Lillian Berri. 
Nor should we forget that the wives of 
not a few leading American actors— 
among them Richard Mansfield, John 
Drew, and Henry Miller—though now in 
retirement, once belonged to the noble 
army of the footlights. 




















KATHERINE FLORENCE (Rs. FRITZ WILLIAMS). 
From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, 
New York. 























The Great National Theater of France. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


PROFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT DOES FOR 


FRENCH DRAMATIC ART—WOULD 
A COUNTERPART OF IT 


T HE people of the United States are 

not more strenuous in enterprise 
than they are eager for amusement; and 
the number of playhouses in the larger 
American cities is increasing even more 
rapidly than the growth of the urban 
population. The theater shares in the 
prosperity of the country, and its guid- 
ing spirits are shrewd men, not lacking in 
liberality. They present every year speci- 
mens of almost every species of the 
drama, in their desire to gratify every 
possible taste. Sometimes the play and 
the players seem pitiably poor, and some- 
times a play of genuine quality is per- 
formed by accomplished actors. Besides 
the new pieces, every year sees some per- 
formance of the picked plays of the 
past, Sheridan’s and Shakespeare’s—per- 
formances generally adequate, often 
brilliant, and always interesting. 

But prosperous as it is, the situation 
of the theater is not wholly satisfactory 
to all lovers of the drama. However am- 
bitious he may be, a manager finds it al- 
most impossible to free himself from the 
tyranny of the “long run” and from the 
slavery of the “star system.” He does 
not dare to adventure outside of the 
beaten path, and often he feels himself 
forced to neglect plays which do not 
seem to him certain to attain a wide pop- 
ularity. As a result, many playgoers, of 
a more delicate taste than the majority, 
fail to find in our places of amusement 
all that they desire. They are tempted 
to ery out for an endowed theater—for a 
theater aided either by the government 
or by benevolent wealth. They look 
across the ocean, and ask why New York 
and Chicago cannot have state-aided 
temples of the drama such as exist in 
Paris, in Vienna, and in Berlin. 

Of all these European playhouses, the 
one most frequently held up as an ex- 
ample is the Théatre Francais. Some 
American advocates of a “national 
theater ” seem to believe that there would 
be little or no difficulty in duplicating 
this historic institution; and yet very 

ll 


IT BE POSSIBLE TO ESTABLISH 
IN LONDON OR NEW YORK? 


few of these ardent admirers of the fore- 
most and most famous theater in the 
world know anything at all about its his- 
tory, its traditions, or its organization. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THEATRE FRANQAIS. 


The Théatre Frangais is the name of 
the handsome and spacious playhouse 
which stands at a corner of the Palais 
Royal, just at the end of the Avenue de 
Opéra. The Comédie Franeaise is the 
name of the company of associated 
actors, who are the direct heirs of the 
performers grouped about Moliére two 
centuries and a half ago. The official 
date of the formal foundation of the 
Comédie Frangaise is 1680, because it 
was then that Louis XIV combined in 
one company the actors of the two rival 
theaters of Paris, the comrades of Mo- 
liére and the troupe of the Hodtel de 
Bourgogne. But this last company had 
been in existence since 1588, when it had 
taken over the rude playhouse of the 
Brotherhood of the Passion, established 
in 1398 to carry on the performances of 
passion plays and mysteries, which until 
then had been in sole charge of the 
church. Therefore it is not unfair to 
trace the real origin of the Comédie 
Francaise very far back indeed, beyond 
1680, beyond 1588, and even beyond 1398, 
and well into the depths of the dark 
ages, when the first devout priest added 
to the service of the church the pictorial 
and dramatic illustrations out of which 
the drama of every modern language has 
been developed. 

However remote its beginnings, the 
Comédie Frangaise owes its solid estab- 
lishment to Louis XIV, who fixed the 
number of its members, assigned to it an 
annual subvention, and accorded to it the 
sole privilege of performing both comedy 
and tragedy in Paris. For more than a 
century the associated actors led a wan- 
dering existence, occupying various 
theaters, now on one side of the Seine 
and then on the other. Not until after the 
Revolution did they come into possession 
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of the noble playhouse where they are 
now finally settled. In those troublous 
times the company had been rent in 
twain temporarily, and seemed for a 
while on the very verge of destruction. 
But it flourished under Napoleon, who 
had a special liking for the great trage- 
dian Talma. The present constitution of 
the Comédie Frangaise is substantially 
that prescribed by the set of rules pro- 
mulgated for its government by Na- 
poleon in 1812, while he was in Russia, 
and known as the “decree of Moscow.” 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE THEATRE FRANGAIS. 


Whatever the legal legacy from Louis 
XIV or from Napoleon, the government 
of the Comédie Francaise is not unlike 
that of the British Empire, in that it 
reposes not so much on any formal docu- 
ment as on a body of traditions, usages, 
customs of all sorts, accepted through 
the centuries, modified very slowly, and 
having now the sanction of unwritten 
laws. The state grants the theater rent 
free, accompanied by an annual subven- 
tion of about fifty thousand dollars; and 
it also appoints the administrator, who is 
the chief executive. The administrator 


has a most difficult part to fill, for he 
must have strength enough to direct the 


course of the theater as he thinks best, 
while he needs also tact enough to keep 
on good terms with the associated actors 
and actresses, who naturally feel that 
they should be masters in their own 
house. 

The associated players (sociétaires) are 
what used to be known in theatrical 
parlance as a “commonwealth.” They 
are sharers in the risks and profits, 
‘just as the chief of Shakespeare’s 
comrades were when Burbage was at 
the head of the company. They are a 
self-perpetuating body, filling vacancies 
in their own number. They vary in 
number from twenty to twenty-five, in 
the proportion of fourteen or fifteen 
actors to eight or nine actresses. They 
elect annually an executive committee 
consisting of six of the male associates; 
and of this committee the administrator 
appointed by the government is ex officio 
chairman. After twenty years an asso- 
ciate may retire on a pension, and he 
may expect also the profits of a fare- 
well benefit. 

To be a sociétaire of the Comédie 
Franeaise is the highest honor open to 
French actors and actresses; it is for 
them what an election to the French 
Academy is for a man of letters, the 
crowning achievement of an artistic 
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eareer. And the associates of the 
Comédie Frangaise, like the members of 
the Academy, are recognized as having 
a definite position in the national ad- 
ministration; and they have their places 
regularly reserved for them on cere- 
monial occasions. 

The relation of the administrator to 
the associates is not unlike that of the 
president of an American college to the 
faculty. He must combine strength and 
tact; he must have leadership and initia- 
tive, while recognizing completely. that 
he is only the executive, and that the real 
work must be done by the others. If 
his guidance is financially profitable, as 
was the long rule of the late Emile 
Perrin, then the associates let him have 
his own way. If the profits fall off, and 
if too many of the new plays fail to at- 
tract, then friction is sure to arise, as it 
has with the present administrator, M. 
Jules Claretie. If the breach should be- 
come too wide, the government would 
probably appoint a new administrator. 

Besides the twenty and more associates 
who have a voice in the management and 
a share in the profits, there are about 
forty other actors and actresses who are 
known as pensionnaires, because they are 
engaged on annual salaries just like the 
performers in any other theater. These 
pensionnaires may be divided into three 
groups. First, there are the useful actors 
of small parts, trustworthy performers 
of no marked individuality, who can 
never hope for promotion into the ranks 
of the associates. Second, there are the 
ambitious youngsters fresh from the Con- 
servatory, eager to improve themselves 
in their art, and looking forward eagerly 
to the day when they may reveal them- 
selves worthy to be made associates. 
Third, there are generally three or four 
performers of recognized importance who 
have come from one of the other theaters 
of Paris to the Théatre Francais on 
trial, so to speak, to see if they can make 
a place for themselves, with the certain 
reward of immediate election as asso- 
ciates if they are found worthy. 

All the performers, whether they are 
associates or not, receive a fixed annual 
salary. But in view of the honor of being 
attached to the Théatre Frangais, and 
in consideration also of the assured re- 
tiring pension, the salaries are far less 
than performers of the same talent and 
the same reputation could command else- 
where. The annual salary is supple- 
mented by a small fixed fee—a sum some- 
where between one dollar and two— 
known as a feu and payable for every per- 
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formance. The influence of this few is 
most beneficial in strengthening the casts 
of important plays, since it tempts young 
and ardent performers to accept small 
parts which they might otherwise reject 
as beneath their dignity. In addition to 
their salaries and their feuz, the asso- 
ciates also divide the profits, in accord- 
ance with a traditional system which 
seems strangely complicated. 

First of all, the annual profits are di- 
vided into twenty-four parts. One of 
these parts goes to enrich the pension 
fund; another is set aside to pay for 
scenery and costumes; a third is gen- 
erally voted to the administrator, who 
has also his yearly salary. The rest of the 
parts are shared by the associates, every 
part being divided into twelfths, and 
these twelfths being distributed to the 
several actors and actresses in proportion 
to their value to the institution. A new 
associate has often only one twelfth of a 
part at first; but if he turns out in time 
to be a tower of strength to the theater, 
he may be annually augmented until he 
has twelve twelfths—a full share. Not 
half of the associates have now a full 
part each. With gross receipts that 


varied between four and five hundred 
thousand dollars, a single share of the 
profits amounted in 1901 to a little less 


than twenty-five hundred dollars, and in 
1903 to a little more than five thousand. 
When Perrin was administrator, it rose 
to as much as seven thousand dollars. 


NO STAR SYSTEM; NO LONG RUNS. 


As will be noted, the company of the 
Théatre Francais is extraordinarily 
large; it is two or three times as large 
as that of any other theater in Paris, and 
it is capable of giving three or four 
simultaneous performances. It contains 
more actors of high distinction than can 
be found in half a dozen other theaters; 
it is undoubtedly the strongest company 
in the world. At least a dozen of its 
chief performers could set up at once as 
stars, if they chose to desert. It is so 
varied that no single performer is indis- 
pensable. Actors grow old and retire, 
or die; the company recruits its strength 
at once, and the gap is filled without de- 
lay. Warned by its bitter experience 
with Rachel—who made a special bar- 
gain, which gave her the cream of the 
profit on the nights when she appeared, 
while the house was half empty the rest 
of the week—the Comédie Frangaise 
sets its face sternly against all attempts 
to center the interest on any single per- 
former. 
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It prefers to curb a dominating per- 
sonality; and probably it did not really 
regret the desertions of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt and of M..Coquelin. It was 
weakened by their successive departures, 
no doubt, but it did its best to fill their 
places. It relies on its “team play,” and 
on its marvelously high average ability. 
It is strong in its prestige, in its tradi- 
tions, in its ideals, and above all in the 
loyal devotion of its members. 

And just as the Comédie Frangaise has 
rejected the star system, so also has it re- 
fused to admit the unbroken run. No 
play, no matter how great its immediate 
popularity, is performed more often than 
four times a week; and as its attractive- 
ness slowly wanes the number of per- 
formances sinks to two or three a week, 
and perhaps at last even to one. The 
Théatre Frangais is a repertory theater; 
and it keeps ready for performance at a 
few hours’ notice thirty or forty plays, 
including the masterpieces of Corneille, 
Moliére, and Racine, of Regnard and 
Beaumarchais, of Hugo and Scribe, of 
Augier and the younger Dumas. In 1902 
more than ninety different plays were 
performed in the course of the year. Of 
course, a good many of these were little 
pieces in one act—for the Comédie 
Frangaise has no prejudice against what 
is known as a “ broken bill.” 


THE PLAYS GIVEN AT THE THEATRE FRANQAIS. 


_Conscious that the preservation and 
presentation of the masterpieces of 
French dramatic literature has been con- 
fined to its care, the Comédie Frangaise 
in 1903 proffered three plays of Corneille, 
and gave them twelve performances in 
all, and five plays of Racine, which were 
acted sixteen times. Of Moliére thirteen 
different plays were represented, and 
they attained a total of eighty-one per- 
formances. Of the moderns, Victor 
Hugo had three plays acted, with twenty- 
seven performances; the elder Dumas 
three plays with twenty-two perform- 
ances; the younger Dumas two plays 
with eleven performances; Augier two 
plays with sixteen performances; and 
Pailleron three plays with twenty-seven 
performances. One of Pailleron’s pieces 
was the ever-delightful “ Monde ot J’on 
s’ ennuie,” which was acted twenty-one 
times, achieving its five hundred and 
eighty-second performance in the score 
of years since it was first produced. 

The method of changing the biil al- 
most every night, and yet of allowing 
the new play which has just been pro- 
duced to profit by its immediate vogue, 
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can best be shown by giving a list of the 
programs for a single week. By taking 
the first week in January, 1903, we get 
the advantage of the four extra holiday 
matinées. On New Year’s Day the 
“Rantzau” of Erckmann-Chatrian was 
performed at the matinée, while at night 
there was acted “L’Autre Danger,” by M. 
Maurice Donnay—a new play produced 
only a few weeks earlier, and therefore 
entitled to frequent performance. On the 
second day of the new year, two comedies 
by the elder Dumas were acted at the 
matinée, the “ Mari de la Veuve” and 
“Mlle. de Belle-Isle ”; while at night the 
bill consisted of “Gringoire” and the 
“Gendre de M. Poirier.” On January 3, 
the “Rantzau” was done in the after- 
noon and M. Donnay’s play in the eve- 
ning. On January 4, two plays of Moliére 
were on the afternoon bill, the “ Femmes 
Savantes” and the “Malade Imagin- 
aire’; while at night “Le Passé” of M. 
George de Porto-Riche was the attrac- 
tion. On the 5th and the 7th M. Donnay’s 
play was repeated, while on the sixth the 
two Dumas pieces were performed again. 

This constant variety of program 
means that no important actor is likely 
to be called upon to appear both in the 
afternoon and the evening or on two suc- 
cessive nights. 

The ninety plays which a _ playgoer 
would have the opportunity of seeing at 
the Théatre Francais if he spent a year 
in Paris may be divided into three 
croups. First, there are the classics, 
which it is at once the duty and the pleas- 
ure of the Comédie Franegaise to keep 
alive. Second, there are the new plays, 
half a dozen of which are produced every 
year. Third, there are the revivals of im- 
portant and successful modern plays, 
originally acted not at the Théatre 
Frangaise, but at the Odéon, the Gym- 
nase, or the Vaudeville. For a play thus 
to be taken over by the Comédie Fran- 
caise is a ratification of success, a conse- 
eration of its merit. And here the 
Théatre Francais is truly a temple of 
the drama, a museum in which the mas- 
terpieces of the French drama, old and 
young, are kept constantly on exhibition. 

In another sense also is the Théatre 
Francais a museum of art; it has its 
own library with its archives and its 
manuscripts; it contains also an im- 
mense variety of pictures and marbles, of 
bronzes and of engravings, commemo- 
rating its own glorious past. It has por- 
trait busts or statues of nearly every 
French dramatist of distinction: and 
some of these, like the bust of Moliére 
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and the seated figure of Voltaire; are 
marvels of sculpture. It has portraits of 
all the chief actors and actresses who 
have adorned its stage in two centuries 
and a half. Some of these works of art 
are visible to the public in the lobbies, 
stairways, and waiting-rooms; but most 
of them are in the green room and in the 
corridors connecting the dressing-rooms. 
And these dressing-rooms, it may be well 
to note, are not mere cupboards; they are 
spacious and handsomely furnished, 
such as artists of high rank would natur- 
ally provide for their own occupancy in 
the house which they feel to be their per- 
manent home. 


COULD WE DUPLICATE THE THEATRE FRANGAIS ? 


To suggest an English equivalent for 
this French institution we should have to 
imagine that the performers of the York 
or the Coventry plays had established 
themselves in London, and that their 
rude playhouse had been taken over by 
Shakespeare and his comrades. We 
should have to imagine further that this 
company, having acted the chief plays of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, survived the 
Commonwealth and was_ transferred 
under the Restoration to Drury Lane, 
where it performed the comedies of Con- 
greve and Wycherly, Vanbrugh, and Far- 
quhar. We must imagine, also, that this 
company, to which Burbage and Better- 
ton had belonged, welcomed in time Gar- 
rick and Cooke, the Kembles and the 
Keans, Macready and Irving; and that 
after producing the comedies of Sheri- 
dan and Goldsmith, of Boucicault and 
Bulwer, it had been hospitable in time to 
the later plays of Gilbert and Pinero, 
preserving unbroken the splendid tradi- 
tion bequeathed to it by the past. 

The Comédie Frangaise is one of the 
glories of the French capital, and it is 
an institution peculiarly French in its 
organization. It could not be dupli- 
cated either in Great Britain or in the 
United States. It is what it is largely by 
virtue of its traditions; and traditions 
cannot be imported any more than they 
can be improvised. And yet, all those of 
us who wish to see the theater here in 
America relieved from the double serf- 
dom of the “star system” and of the 
“long run,” all those of us who would 
rejoice to have in New York and in Chi- 
cago and in Boston’a temple of the 
drama which would uphold the highest 
standards of the art, all of us who wish 
to see theatrical conditions improved, 
will do well to keep in mind the example 
set by the Comédie Frangaise. 
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The Jury’s Verdict. 


THE prisoner at the bar sobbed con- 
vulsively, the tears trickling through her 
slender brown: fingers. 

“Didn’t you know you were breaking 
the law when you made moonshine 
whisky?” Judge Barton asked as sternly 
as he could. 

“They wasn’t anything else I c’d do, 
yer honor.” She lifted her tear-stained 
face appealingly. “Father kept the 
plowin’ done ’fore he died, an’ we had 
tolerable to live on, but when he died 
granther was so old he couldn’t keep the 
field plowed, an’—yer honor, I’m awful 
sorry, but I never was as strong as the 
rest of the women around. I tried to 
plow and keep things right, but somehow 
I couldn’t keep the plow stuck in the 
ground, yer honor.” 

She put her hands back to her face 
with a sudden childish movement. The 
judge looked at her slender figure, clad 
in a straight-hanging calico dress that 
searcely reached her worn, ill-fitting 
shoes. Her tawny hair would have been 
purest blonde had it not been for the 
exposure of mountain life. She had 
plaited it in one long, rough braid that 
hung down her back. The dark-blue eal- 
ico dress was adorned only with a blue 
handkerchief tied around her throat. 

“So you couldn’t make the plow stick 
in the ground?” he questioned, trying to 
give her time to regain her self-posses- 
sion. 

The twelve jurors glanced from their 
own brawny hands to the girl’s slender 
ones, and most of them remembered 
boyish experiences of not having been 
able to make the plow stick. 

“ An’ I jest had to do something, yer 
honor! So the men folks ’round 
brought the corn and I made the mash 
for ’em. That’s plenty easy for a woman 
to do, judge, even if she ain’t no stronger 
than me.” 

“You had just made a fresh supply 
the day you were arrested, hadn’t you? 
You found plenty of evidence, you say, 
Piper?” 

Judge Barton glared at the sheriff, 
who smiled a sheepish, conciliatory smile. 
“ Judge, I never hated to do nothing in 


my life like I hated to arrest that little 
girl. I’m a rather gruff one, myself; I 
have to be pretty weatherbeaten to range 
round as I do, hunting moonshiners and 
such truck. There’s not a cove in these 
Chilhowies, judge, that I haven’t been in, 
and there’s scarcely a man in ’em that 
don’t know Tom Piper and lie low if he 
has any meanness on hand. I suspected 
for a long time that the whisky was be- 
ing made at Joel Anderson’s cabin, but 
when I rode up and asked to stay for 
dinner, I could scarcely make myself 
look for evidence, the old man and the 
girl both seemed so glad to have a 
stranger eat with ’em.” 

The sheepish look had become more ap- 
parent on Piper’s face, and the members 
of the jury were evidently not unbiased 
in the way they eyed him. 

“ Judge, we were mighty glad to see 
somebody,” the girl broke in eagerly. 
“We used to get so lonesome. Granther 
said, ‘Judith, I reckon this be the best 
time to cut that ham ’—and I ran to the 
shed to fetch it. Mart Hickman give the 
ham to granther last Christmas, and we 
were saving it because it was the only 
one we'd had since father died.” She 
turned and looked at Piper reproach- 
fully. “ He certainly did seem to relish 
it, judge,” she said, her slow, meditative 
tone being that*of a child who cannot 
understand why the hand it held out for 
a kiss has been slapped. 

“It was mighty good, judge.” Piper 
was eager to say whatever he could in 
the girl’s behalf. “There’s many an old 
woman that couldn’t fix up as good a 
dinner as that little girl, and she’s only 
seventeen. Judge, you can just imagine 
how I hated to take her for making 
moonshine! Your honor and gentlemen 
of the jury, I hope you'll be as easy on 
her as you can. If you don’t, I'll break 
every one of your confounded necks, Bill 
Winstead, as soon as you get out of 
here!” he added to the foreman. “ Not 


you, judge—I didn’t mean you,” he con- 
cluded, to relieve himself from the possi- 
bility of contempt of court. 

Judge Barton tried to hide a smile— 
so broad a smile that it could not have 
been hid under a bushel. 

“You’re the best sheriff in Tennessee, 
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Piper!” he said. “ What’s your grand- 
father doing while you’re up here in 
town?” he went on, turning to the girl. 

She nodded her head toward Piper 
trustfully. 

“ He took granther home with him and 
said he’d look after him. Granther’s 
kinder simple in his head, and has to be 
looked out for.” 

Judge Barton 
flushed face. 

“As I said, Piper, you’re the best 
sheriff in Tennessee!” he repeated em- 
phatically. “Gentlemen of the jury ”— 
the judge eyed them keenly— in arriv- 
ing at your verdict there are several 
things to be considered. Even if the ver- 
dict should be an acquittal—as men, you 
will wonder what, under such circum- 
stances, is to become of this seventeen- 
year-old girl whom fate has located in 
the rough mountain country, but whom 
riature has fashioned too delicately to till 
its rocky soil for her daily bread—not 
only for her own bread, but to feed an 
old grandfather of ninety. If you acquit 
her and let her go back to her mountain 
cabin, we have taken away her only means 
of support, and what, I ask you, can she 
do?” 

The jury kept their eyes upon Judge 
Barton in a complete silence that was 
broken by Tom Piper’s excited voice. 

“ Judge, you must overlook my slight 
irregularity. It ain’t contempt of court, 
judge—it’s just that I must let off this 
here steam or bust. I don’t know what 
on earth that little Judith Anderson 
could do with her little bits of fingers to 
earn a living for herself and the old man, 
but Dll be dog-goned if here ain’t a man 
that can do it for her! She’s only got 
to say the word! ” 

He sat down with his hands thrust 
defiantly into his trousers pockets, his 
gaze fixed on the girl, a dull-red reaching 
the edge of his closely clipped hair. 

The judge sat back limply in his chair. 
The jury was silent an instant, then 
broke into tumultuous applause. 

“We would like to hear the opinion of 
the prisoner at the bar,” said Judge Bar- 
ton, smiling into the girl’s startled eyes. 

“T  don’t—understand—judge,” she 
faltered. 

The court’s smile grew broader and 
more paternal. 

“That long, lank, ugly sheriff wants to 
know if you will marry him and let him 
take care of you and your grandfather,” 
he explained. 

She looked from the jury to the judge, 
from the judge to the sheriff. 


looked at  Piper’s 
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“T never hain’t studied about marry- 
ing,” she said, twisting a fold of her 
calico dress nervously, “but I think he’s 
awful kind, and I—I don’t—think he’s 
ugly,” she added timidly. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, what’s your 
verdict?” shouted Piper, jumping to his 
feet suddenly. 

“You sit down, Piper, and shut up!” 
said the judge. “You’re getting your 
position in this court a little mixed. 
Gentlemen of the jury, what’s your ver- 
dict ¢” 

“Not guilty, your honor, and three 
cheers for the sheriff and his girl!” the 
jury yelled as one man. 

Troy Allison. 


An Anchor to Windward. 


Tue statue of Buddha, squatting be- 
tween two red sea-fans on the narrow 
mantelpiece, smiled inscrutably, as if the 
ancient god understood to weariness the 
alpha and omega of all human. schemes. 
It was a derisive smile that wore on 
Deacon Harding’s nerves. 

“That thing ought to be hove over the 
edge of Crowell’s Wharf!” he snapped 
irritably. “Tjols air ijols, whether they 
be bowed down ter or jest used for sinful 
ornament; they’re agin’ the Scripter, an’ 
I don’t call it decent to have ’em in the 
house.” 

“Dunno but I agree with you, deacon,” 
Cap’n Amos admitted apologetically, 
“but you see that figger ain’t mine; it be- 
longs to Lem. He’s kep’ it there ever 
since we went into partnership lobsterin’ 
an’ he come to live with me; an’ now that 
he can’t see I wouldn’t feel jest right if I 
took it down. I allus eall it Portugee 
Sam, ’cause it looks a mighty sight like 
a Guinea cook I had once on the Mary 
Wilkins, but Lem says it’s his anchor to 
wind’ard, for the beggin’-bowl feller that 
give it to him—he was in the East In- 
jies then, master of the bark Sunbeam— 
said if he kep’ it careful it would save 
him from a great misfortune, some time. 
I don’t s’pose Lem ever took any stock in 
the yarn, really,” Captain Amos con- 
cluded deprecatingly, “though them 
heathen priests ain’t fools by a long shot; 
one of ’em told me once oe 

“?Tain’t none o’ my business,” inter- 
rupted the deacon, reaching for his hat, 
“ an’ I didn’t come here to listen to the 
upholdin’ of ijols—my time is too val’- 
able. If there ain’t nuthin’ else you’ve 
got to say, I’ll be goin’.” 

“Then you ain’t goin’ to lend me the 
extry two hundred?” queried the captain 























anxiously. “The Boston doctor won’t 
op’rate on Lem’s eyes for a cent less— 
that’s half his reg’lar price—an’ I swun 
I dunno what I’m goin’ to do. Lobsters 
is almighty scurse this summer, an’ I’m 
gettin’ behind deliverin’ to the Wessagus- 
set House now, ’thout Lem to help me, 
an’ they won’t pay me no money ’less 
I keep right up to the contract.” 

“T don’t see’s I kin, jest now,” re- 
turned the deacon evasively. “I’ve got a 
mortgage on this house already for the 
three hundred I lent you a year ago, when 
your lobster traps come ashore in the 
blow an’ stove up. I can’t afford to risk 
money, an’ there ain’t nobody in Fairport 
that’d give more’n 
four hundred an’ 
fifty for the house 
an’ lot, under the 
hammer.” 

“Tt’s wuth eight, 
if ’tis a cent!” re- 
torted Captain 
Amos warmly, “an’ 
I’m willin’ to pay 
good int’rest.” 

“Mebbe,” al- 
lowed the deacon 
dryly. “Speakin’ 
of int’rest, I s’pose 
you ain’t forgot 
it’s due to-morrer 
fer the last half 
year? Hadn’t you 
better pay it now 
an’ save my comin’ 
over here ag’in?” 

Captain Amos 
throat nervously. 

“T was goin’ to ask if you wouldn’t 
give me a little more time. It took ’bout 
all I had saved up to git Cap’n Lem to 
Boston an’ pay for hevin’ his eyes. over- 
hauled—them city doctors want more 
salvage money ’n a liner would pay for 
towin’.” 

“Tf you ain’t prepared to pay it, I 
cal’late I'll hev’ to foreclose an’ git back 
my principal,” the deacon barked 
sharply. “’Cordin’ to the terms of the 
mortgage, I kin do it without further 
notice.” 

On the threshold of the door he turned. 

“You an’ Lem Higgins air gittin’ to be 
purty old men to expect to borrow money 
*thout good security,” he chuckled sar- 
castically. “It’s time ye was lookin’ for 
more substantial groun’-tackle than a 
heathen ijol. Vl give you till the ’pinted 
time, then if you can’t pay my lawful 
int’rest I'll have to sell you out!” 
Deacon Harding passed into the sandy, 


Stubbs cleared his 
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“PURTY ANCHOR TO WIND’ARD YOU BE!” 
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straggling street and clambered stiffly 
into his buggy. Captain Stubbs watched 
the sun-cracked back of the ancient 
vehicle disappear, and, sighing heavily, 
closed the door. 

“T can’t think of another thing to do,” 


he said aloud. “TI ain’t got nuthin’ but 
the house, an’ I can’t git no money on 
that anywheres, ’cause of the fust mort- 
gage. It’s sartin that if suthin’ ain’t 
done for Lem’s eyes right off he'll be 
blind for good—the doctor said ’twould 
be no use to op’rate a month from now. 
Lem don’t complain—it’d seem more 
nat’ral if he did—but it must be tough to 
never see nuthin’, an’ it was less’n six 
months ago that 
he could pick up 
the buoys goin’ 
out of the no’th- 
east channel 
quicker ’n I could 
—for all he’s eight 
years older ’n I be. 
Don’t seem _ jest 
right Ss 

The old captain’s 
voice choked, and 
he wheeled angrily 
toward the mantel- 
piece. 

“Purty anchor 
to wind’ard you 
be!” he cried with 
scorn, “ sittin’ up 
there grinnin’ 
wusser ’n a sea- 
sculpin, when the 
man that’s allus looked arter you an’ 
kep’ your ugly -old hulk from bein’ 
knocked to pieces—an’ wouldn’t sell you 
to the actor woman at the Fort P’int 
House last summer for twenty-five dol- 
lars—is driftin’ on a .ee shore with his 
lights out an’ noboay to help him but me 
—an’ I can’t do nuthin’! Even ijols in 
the Bible did suthin’ once in a while, if 
they was stove up arterwards, an’ if you 
was wuth a darn you'd Lord,” the 
captain broke off in a disgusted voice, 
“what a fool I be! As if a stun image 
had sense an reason! ” 

The old captain’s grizzled head sagged 
forward hopelessly between his shoulders. 
Shoving his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets, he slowly mounted the creaking 
stairs. The tall, gaunt man, huddled in 
a rocking-chair by the window at the 
far end of the chamber’s sloping ceiling, 
threw back the folds of his faded 
dressing-gown and sat up expectantly ac 
Captain Amos came wheezing into the 











room. 
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“ ASK CAPTAIN HIGGINS TO NAME A PRICE FOR THIS.” 


“D’you git the money?” he demanded 


eagerly. “ You don’t say nuthin’, an’ I 
can’t see how you look! ” 


With an inarticulate gulp Captain 
Amos crossed the room and laid his hand 
protectingly on his partner’s shoulder. 

“The ol’? shark wouldn’t do it, Lem,” 
he said simply. 

Captain Higgins’ lean fingers closed on 
the arms of his chair until the cords 
stood out rigid under the brown and 
wrinkled skin, and a groan, eloquent of 
long and patient endurance suddenly 
giving way, blurted from between his set 
teeth. 

Captain Amos’ arm slid around the 
collar of the dressing-gown. 

“Don’t take it so hard, shipmate, 
don’t!” he entreated huskily. “ Mebbe I 
kin figger out a course yet. If I can’t, 
we'll git along somehow—you needn’t 
worry. S’long’s I’ve got strength to pull 
an oar an’ haul a trap I'll stan’ your 
watch an’ mine, too!” 

“T)’you think I'll hang on till I sink 
you, too?” Captain Higgins demanded 
fiercely. “I won’t hev you work your- 
self to death keepin’ a condemned hulk 
like me afloat. I’m a-goin’ to the Sailors’ 
Home—that’s where I belong now!” 

“ Ain’t things bad enough without your 
talkin’ like an’ ol’ fool?” roared Captain 
Amos desperately, his lips twitching. 
“Didn’t you lend me the money I put 


into the three-master an’ lost, an’ 
wouldn’t take no int’rest, nuther? We’ve 
been shipmates ever since we was little 
fellers diggin’ clams together back of 
Gull P’int.” The captain’s voice dropped 
hoarsely. “TIl stan’ by, Lem, till we 
both hev to go! I reckon the James 
boys ’ll lend me suthin’ on the dory an’ 
the traps, an’ x“ 

A shout from below, accompanied by 
a vigorous knocking, interrupted the cap- 
tain’s rapid speech. 

“Cap’n Stubbs, ahoy! 
wants to see Cap’n Lem!” 

The captain hastened to the stairs. 

“T didn’t hear the stage stop, d’you, 
Lem?” he queried over his shoulder. 
“But that’s Bill Crowell  a-hailin’. 
Mebbe he’s got somebody that wants lob- 
sters.” 

A stranger stood in the doorway—a 
clean-cut, silk-hatted old gentleman, 
alien to Fairport from the gold eyeglass 
pinched on his thin, scholarly nose, to 
the shining patent-leathers that incased 
his slim feet. 

“Captain Amos Stubbs?” he inquired 
pleasantly. 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed the captain wonder- 
ingly. “If you’re arter lobsters, I don’t 
bile ’em no more—the Wessagusset 
House takes all I kin a? 

“T am not interested in edible crusta- 
ceans,” returned the stranger, smiling. 


Here’s a man 
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“Tf I may, I should like to come in and 
talk with Captain Lemuel Higgins—he 
lives here, doesn’t he?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Captain Stubbs, “ but 
he don’t talk to nobody since his eyes 
went back on him; he’s kinder sensitive 
about it.” 

“T learned of Captain Higgins’ afflic- 
tion from the stage-driver,” said the 
alien, advancing, “and I fancy, from 
some unsolicited information with which 
Mr. Crowell favored me, he will be inter- 
ested in what I have to say.” 

He drew a card from his pocket and ex- 
tended it. 

“Professor William Stokes Endicott, 
Muse-eum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts,” Captain Amos mumbled aloud, 
his eyes lifting blankly to his visitor’s 
face. 

“Tl state my errand at once,” an- 
nounced the professor briskly, “ for I am 
desirous of connecting with the return 
train for Boston, and Mr. Crowell is to 
stop for me on his way to the station. I 
am a member of the staff of the Museum 
of Fine Arts—as my card doubtless ex- 
plains—and at present am engaged in 
arranging a collection of specimens of 
ancient Hindoo art. From a lady who 
chanced to spend the summer at one of 
your hotels here, I recently learned that 
a certain Captain Lemuel Higgins pos- 
sessed an image of the god Buddha, and 
from her description—although neces- 
sarily amateurish—I judged it might 
possibly be a certain desired unit un- 
fortunately missing from our collection. 
If on examination I find my opinion jus- 
tified, I am prepared to negotiate for its 
purchase.” 

“Air you talkin’ about Portugee 
Sam?” demanded Captain Amos, jerk- 
ing his blunt forefinger toward the man- 
telpiece. “ Well, I dunno—IT’ll ask Lem— 
it’s his’n.” 

The stranger reached the shelf in three 
steps and took down the idol with ex- 
treme care, unintelligible murmurs of 
satisfaction agitating his thin lips as he 
turned it over and over in his hand. 

“ Ask Captain Higgins to name a price 
for this,” he commanded. 

“Lem!” Captain Amos bawled up the 
stairway. “ There’s a feller down here 
wants to know if you'll sell Portugee 
Sam, an’ how much you want. What’ll I 
tell him?” 

“T don’t care,” came back indiffer- 
ently; “’tain’t no good to me—you’re the 
only anchor to wind’ard I got that ain’t 
draggin’ now.” 

“T reckon he’ll sell,” remarked Captain 
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Amos, turning with a curious quaver in 


‘his voice; “but we want a fair price— 


there was an actor woman offered us 
twenty-five——” 

The professor lifted his hand depre- 
catingly. 

“The museum is prepared to pay five 
hundred dollars for the Buddha,” he said 
stiffly. “It is not our custom to haggle; 
if this amount is satisfactory to Captain 
Higgins I will make out a check at once.” 

“Five hundred!” gasped Captain 
Stubbs, his eyes bulging with astonish- 
ment. “You ain’t loony, be you? Five 
hundred dollars, now, right off, for 
Portugee Sam? Well, I reckon that'll 


be about as satisfactory as anything I 
know on 
* 


{ ”? 
: * *% * 

Presently a shaft of waning sunlight 
shot through the narrow chamber win- 
dow, lingered caressingly on two gray 
heads bent together over a slip of gray- 
blue, crackly paper, and withdrew into 
the mystery of the coming twilight. As 
the shadow fell, Captain Amos lifted his 
face toward the glowing west and cleared 
his throat energetically. 

“Te warn’t so wuss, if he was home- 
lier ’n a skate,” he said solemnly. “I’ve 
laid to a good many anchors in my time, 
kedges, an’ mushrooms, an’ ord’nary— 
but Sam beat ’em all for holdin’—darned 
if he didn’t!” 

William Forster Brown. 


The Dunsmuir Will Mystery. 


As old man Pickle was past seventy, 
the good people of Dunsmuir were not 
particularly surprised to hear that he 
was dead. Now, when a man dies, and’ is 
buried—as old man Pickle was in due 
course—the next thing is to read the 
deceased’s last will and testament. Such, 
at least, is the proper order of events 
unless he should have died intestate. 

Intestate! Had old man Pickle cashed 
in his checks without first bequeathing 
his estate to—somebody? And after this 
question came the still more important 
one, did the deceased possess any prop- 
erty? Or, rather, since we are concerned 
with a dead man, had the decedent died 
seized of any property? 

Yes! To the amazement of the whole 
village of Dunsmuir, it turned out that 
old man Pickle had died seized of prop- 
erty—United States three-per-cent bonds 
to the tidy sum of one million dollars! 

The body was interred on a Sunday 
afternoon. For two days desultory at- 
tempts to find a will had been made to 
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no purpose, and it was not until Monday 
that a systematic search was instituted 
and the document discovered. 

It was brief, but to the point, and by 
its provisions Robert Harvey, of the 
village of Dunsmuir, was made sole heir 
of the estate of Aaron Pickle, deceased. 
The codicil of the will bound the legatee 
to one easy condition, which was that the 
aforesaid legatee, Robert Harvey, must, 
immediately upon the will being filed for 
record, deposit one hundred dollars cash 
with L. Perkins, Esquire, the village 
lawyer and executor of said last will and 
testament. Said one hundred dollars to 
be held in trust by L. Perkins, Esquire, 
for a period of seven months, without 
interest, at the end of which time it was 
to revert to the funds of the Asylum for 
the Deserving Poor of Dunsmuir. 

An eccentric but not a hard condition, 
and the legatee immediately deposited 
one hundred dollars with L. Perkins, 
Esquire, and had the will filed for record. 

Robert Harvey was now a millionaire, 
or as good as one, and was so regarded 
by the villagers. However, this gentle- 
man was not to be spoiled by the sudden 
distinction that had come to him, for 
some twelve hours after the recording of 
the first will a second will was discovered. 

It was found concealed in the home of 
Miss Rebecea Day beneath a corner of 
her parlor carpet. A strange hiding- 
place,indeed! But then, Miss Rebecca re- 
called that some months before his death 
old man Pickle had been in her parlor, 
and he must have hidden the document 
in the singular place where it had after- 
ward been discovered. 

This second will was dated a day later 
than that which made Robert Harvey 
heir of the Pickle million, and by its pro- 
visions Miss Rebecca Day was created 
sole legatee of the estate of the testator. 

An eccentric but easy condition bound 
the legatee. She must, immediately upon 
the will being filed for record, deposit 
one hundred dollars with L. Perkins, 
Esquire, the executor, said sum to be held 
in trust by the latter for a period of 
seven months, without interest, at the 
end of which time it was to revert to the 
funds of the Asylum for the Deserving 
Poor of Dunsmuir. 

Miss Rebecca immediately deposited 
the one hundred dollars as required by 
the codicil, and challenged Robert Har- 
vey to dispute her claim to the estate of 
Aaron Pickle, deceased. The same day 
Robert Harvey engaged a lawyer, and 
suit was instituted to prove the second 
will a rank forgery. 
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The affair was a pretty piece of busi- 
ness enough as things stood, and new de- 
velopments were to follow. A third will, 
of later date than the two preceding it, 
was discovered concealed in a milk-can in 
Deacon Brown’s cellar. By the terms of 
this document the deacon was made sole 
legatee of the million-dollar estate of 
Aaron Pickle, deceased. 

The inevitable codicil was attached. 
Deacon Brown must, immediately on 
having the will filed for record, deposit 
one hundred dollars with L. Perkins, Es- 
quire, the executor. Said sum to be held 
in trust by the latter for a period of 
seven months, without interest, at the 
end of which time it was to revert to the 
funds of the Asylum for the Deserving 
Poor of Dunsmuir. 

After standing off for a whole day, the 
good deacon finally deposited the one 
hundred dollars, assured by Perkins, Es- 
quire, that should the will prove invalid 
for any reason the hundred dollars 
would be returned to the depositor. 

The villagers were now all agog. 
Robert Harvey, had not a third will ap- 
peared, could have married Miss Rebecca 
Day and have joined his forces with hers. 
But now the matter was not to be so 
amicably settled. The court, and not 
Cupid, must referee the matter. 

Thus the case stood for two days, 
Deacon Brown meantime avowing by 
high heaven, which he, in his diaconal 
capacity, represented, that old man 
Pickle had been in his cellar some two 
months previous to his death, and must 
himself have secreted the will in the 
milk-can, where it had afterward been 
discovered. 

A possible, nay, a probable thing, the 
villagers hastened to agree, for Deacon 
Brown was known to have kept some- 
thing stronger than milk in his cellar— 
a fact well known to the deceased. 

At the end of the second day old Jim 
Holloway was seen coming down the 
steps of the court-house, wearing an all- 
embracing smile of amazing breadth. At 
once the villagers jumped at the conclu- 
sion that something interesting had hap- 
pened. And they were right. A fourth 
will had come to light! And by its pro- 
visions James Holloway was made sole 
heir to the Pickle estate—to one million 
dollars’ worth of United States three-per- 
cent bonds. The usual codici! was at- 
tached. The legatee must, immediately 
on having the will filed for record, de- 
posit one hundred dollars, et cetera. 

Holloway had deposited the money 
readily enough, but on this occasion L. 
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Perkins, Esquire, had sworn that if any 
-more “last wills and testaments ” should 
turn up, he would refuse to act further in 
the matter as executor. He declared 
himself disgusted and pestered to death 
with the whole outrageous proceedings. 

Overnight, however, Perkins must have 
changed his mind in the matter, for next 
day, when a fifth will was brought him, 
he received and receipted for the inevi- 
table one hundred dollars, to revert after 
seven months to the funds of the village 
poor, and recorded a will making one 
Mary Harmser, widow, sole legatee of 
the Pickle estate. 

Things were now bad enough, but ripe 
for worse. A sixth, a seventh, an eighth, 
then a ninth will were discovered during 
the next four days. Two were dated 
‘prior, two subsequent, to the latest of the 
former testaments discovered. In each 
case a different person had been made 
the heir of the deceased, but all alike 
were bound by the codicil to the donation 
of one hundred dollars for the village 
poor. 

“The village poor must have weighed 
heavily on the old man’s heart,” sighed 
Attorney Perkins as he receipted for the 
ninth hundred-dollar deposit. 

On Monday of the third week after the 
interment of the body of the deceased, 
a tenth will was found, concealed in a 
tobacco-box under a rock in the Burt 
pasture, and in rapid succession will 
after will was brought to light until one 
hundred and nineteen last wills and tes- 
taments of Aaron Pickle, deceased, were 
placed on record in the Dunsmuir court- 
house. 

In each and every case it was specified 
in a brief codicil that the sum of one 
hundred dollars must be turned over to 
L. Perkins, Esquire, for the funds of the 
village poor, and in each and every case 
the strange condition was complied with, 
in the hope of inheriting old Pickle’s 
million. And this was done the more 
readily since it was understood that the 
hundred dollars would return to the de- 
positor should his or her elaim to the 
estate of decedent prove null and void. 

The affair now presented the aspect of 
a lottery, with one gigantic, princely 
prize. It seemed probable either that old 
man Pickle would be adjudged to have 
been insane, when all of his wills would 
be set aside and his fortune would go to 
the State, the decedent having left no 
widow or kin, or else that one of the 
wills discovered would be held genuine 
and all the others rank forgeries. 

L. Perkins, Esquire, could be found at 
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all hours of the day, and many hours of 
the night, too, seated at his desk, study- 
ing the law relative to last wills and tes- 
taments, and making long lists of refer- 
ences and cross-references to bulky legal 
tomes dealing with all the phases of that 
absorbing subject. But when a false re- 
port came in to the effect that a one- 
hundred-and-twentieth will had been 
discovered, the lawyer started from his 
chair and swore that he would wash his 
hands of the whole outrageous affair. 
He left his office, and was not to be found 
again that day. Neither was he to be 
found on the second day, nor on the 
third, nor on the fourth. Had the sadly 
harassed man wandered off in an aberra- 
tion of mind and been drowned? Or 

It was Deacon Brown who first hinted 
the suspicion—a suspicion unworthy of a 
deacon and pillar of the church, but 
which, when the fifth day had passed and 
no L. Perkins, Esquire, reappeared, was 
given ear to by the whole village. 

Two days later a legal deputation 
waited on the bank where Mr. Perkins 
was presumed to have deposited the 
moneys he had received as executor of 
the last wills and testaments of Aaron 
Pickle, deceased. No deposits were found 
there—or elsewhere! Thereupon the 
million dollars’ worth of United States 
three-per-cent bonds was examined. The 
documents were only so much bad green 
paper! 

The authorities were then interviewed, 
their consent had, and the grave of 
Aaron Pickle, deceased, duly opened. 
The coffin contained therein was _ re- 
moved, and its contents examined. Said 
contents proved to be a sizable log of 
wood! 

The whole thing was now so clear, so 
brilliantly lucid, that it was fairly daz- 
zling—so much so that it hurt the eyes of 
many to look its way. Perkins and Pickle 
had got clear away, having succeeded in 
fleecing the community of Dunsmuir out 
of the substantial sum of eleven thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars. 

Don Mark Lemon. 


The Wooing of Missy. 
I. 


M’uissy sat in the back of the big 
white schooner, her brown feet guilt- 
less of shoe or stocking, swaying to the 
slow motion as she chewed the string 
of the pink sunbonnet, her restless dark 
eyes searching the road on _ either 
side. On the front seat, Bas Wilken, 
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her father, held the 


reins over his sleek 
mules. The hickory 
shirt, open at the 
throat, revealed his 
red, hairy chest, and 
his hawk’s face, with 
its huge, beaked nose, 
loomed through the 
smoke of his cob pipe 
like a rusty gargoyle 
strayed from some 
old-world ruin. Thin 
blue wisps of smoke 
trailed over his shoul- 
der as he flung an oc- 
casional word to the 
slatternly woman at 
his side. 

They were nearing 
the little settlement 
where the railroad 
touches before plung- 
ing down for the 
long race through the 
swamps. Bas whipped 
up his team, bringing 
them roundly before 
the lean-to shanty that served as post- 
office and general store. 

“ Mirandy, you wake up an’ mind them 
mules,” he said to the woman beside him, 
and disappeared inside. 

Mlissy, at the back, sat still, but a 
faint interest kindled her face as she 
watched a cloud of dust on the south 
road. Presently the cloud resolved itself 
into a raw-boned Texas pony and its 
rider, who galloped quite up to the 
wagon before he discovered M’lissy. The 
pony went back on his haunches, and 
Bart Harrel’s face turned brick red 
under its freckles as he encountered the 
girl’s eyes. 

The October wind had tangled her yel- 
low hair into light curls, and the red, 
mutinous mouth was curved in a half- 
smile. Bart drew a long breath as he 
slipped from the saddle. 

“ Howdy?” he said. 

M’lissy took the bonnet-string into her 
mouth and simply stared. Bart came 
nearer and held out his hand. She 
smiled back, and the ice was broken. She 
looked up the soad and down, anywhere 
but at the tall, awkward boy at her side. 

“Where you folks a-travelin’ ter?” he 
ventured. 

M’lissy gave him. a look from under 
her long lashes. 

“Don’t know, and don’t wanter know,” 
she snapped. Bart laughed, edging a bit 
nearer. “It’s all Mirandy’s doin’s,” she 
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-went on. “Pap didn’t wanter sell the 
farm back there in Georgy, but she’s 
some Indian, an’ she’s all fer goin’ ter 
the Territory an’ takin’ up a claim. She 
eenamost run pap crazy till he up an’ 
sold the farm. I’m plumb sick of it, I 
am; an’ pap he’s tuk ter drinkin’ all 
along of her—she’s that mean. I’m that 
shamed I won’t have nobody speak ter 
me—less’n they be like you.” 

Bart accepted the encouragement. 

“She hain’t your ma, then?” 

“No; she’s my second stepma. Pap 
wouldn’t have done nothin’ like this when 
my mammy was a-livin’, nor his seeond, 
neither.” 

Bart bent down close to the bonnet. 

“Honey, don’t you want a home an’ a 
man of your own?” 

M’lissy’s brown eyes searched his blue 
ones fearlessly, until something in the 
blue depths sent the rich blood surging 
over face and neck. 

“T don’t know—I don’t ee 

“Yes, you do, gal. You know I hain’t 
a-foolin’—me, Bart Harrel, what hain’t 
never looked at a woman afore with them 
thoughts as come inter my mind a-talkin’ 
heah along of you. It were all up with 
me the plumb minit that there pony liked 
ter have shied me right inter your lap. 
Say, M’lissy, gal, will you have me?” 

The yellow head was bent until he 
could not see her eyes, but she made no 
effort to draw away the hand he held. 

Bas Wilken had finished his trading. 
He had also acquired several drinks of 
bad whisky, and when he emerged, blink- 
ing, into the sunlight, it was a minute or 
two before he found his bearings. 

“Get out of that there wagon!” he 
yelled. “You, M’lissy! Tumble in 
there with your ma. Don’t you let me 
eatch you so much as lookin’ out. You 
ornery tramp!” he added to Bart, “T’'ll 
show you!” 

Bart stood perfectly still, a laugh in 
his eyes as he held on to M’lissy’s hand. 

“Stranger, me an’ M’lissy has made it 
up to git married. Hopin’ it’s all right 
with you?” 

Bas Wilken suddenly reached out his 
heavy fist. Bart Harrel shook a con- 
stellation of stars from his eyes as he 
gathered himself from beneath the 
pony’s legs and watched the big white 
wagon rattle away in the distance. 


II. 


Squire Jonnson Baxter, known as the 
King of the Barraclaw, sat under the 
live-oak in his front yard. He was fast 
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asleep. At his feet lay one yellow hound, 
while two more guarded the gate. 

The rattle of hoofs over the bridge 
awoke the dogs, and the squire sat up- 
right with a sudden assumption of dig- 
nity as Bart Harrel and his brother Jim 
alighted in response to his invitation. 
He led the way to his office—a nonde- 
script room, where bits of old harness, 
guns, a dozen pairs of antlers, broken- 
down fiddles and guitars, with sundry 
dilapidated articles of furniture, made 
up the surroundings of a huge table on 
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ing. “ Tell you what, Bart, I'll fix up a 
warrant. You get Jim Handly in heah— 
he’s a deputy sheriff since the middle of 
last week, an’ he'll serve it all right 
enough. Me an’ Jim’ll ride along with 
you, an’ mebbe we can bluff the old man 
inter compromisin’ this heah case. Git 
lively now. Find my Jake an’ tell him 
ter saddle up. We'll likely catch him at 
the ferry ”—and he reached into the pile 
of rubbish on the table for a blank war- 
rant. 

Bas had gathered up his reins to drive 
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“ME AN’ M’LISSY HAS MADE IT UP TO GIT MARRIED.” 


which a stack of poker chips, cheek by 
jowl with the statutes of the State of 
Arkansas, were the salient features. 

The old man tilted back his rawhide 
chair, the keen eyes twinkling deeply in 
his round, red face, his finger-tips touch- 
ing as he tapped off each point while 
Bart stated his case. 

“You say he knocked you off the tail- 
board?” 

“That’s it, squire. He plumb caught 
me off my guard, and then he rode off 
afore I could do a thing.” 

“Tt ’pears ter me that a warrant fer 
’sault an’ batt’ry would just about cover 
this heah case.” The squire rubbed his 
fingers together, looking away into noth- 


down to the ferry, when a shout up the 
road, followed by an order to halt, made 
him turn and look. The pink sunbonnet 
dropped from M’lissy’s hand at sight of 
Bart, and she was out of the wagon and 
running toward him, regardless of a roar 
from Bas: 

“You, M’lissy! T’'ll take “ 

What he intended to take was never 
told, for the squire motioned to Jim 
Handly. 

“Do your duty, sheriff. There’s your 
man.” 

Bas was beginning to climb down and 
argue the matter, but the deputy clapped 
a hand on his shoulder as he touched 
ground, 
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“You’re my prisoner, Bas Wilken, 
along of a warrant fer makin’ felonious 
assault on Bart Harrel heah. Reckon 
youll have ter come along down ter 
Grayson.” 

Bas stared in utter consternation. 

“ Man, that’s thirty mile an’ more!” 

“Can’t help it. Orter thought about 
them facts when you was a-knockin’ 
down a free citizen of this heah county. 
Hain’t it so, squire?” 

The squire rode a little closer. 

“That’s about the size of it, Jim.” 

Bas looked at the squire and at the 
warrant in Jim Handly’s fingers. He 
was thoroughly sobered now. 

“ What will it be, squire?” he asked. 

“Sixty days and about fifty dollars; 
but it’ll be a spell afore court meets, and 
less’n you got somebody ter bond you, 
you'll stay in jail a consider’ble time.” 

Bas shrunk visibly. 

“T were a-drinkin’ some,” he admit- 
ted. “I’m rougher’n I gen’rally is when 
I gits a few drinks in my skin, an’ I sets 
a heap of store by M’lissy. Her mammy 
was my first woman, an’ she was a mighty 
nice woman. Mebbe I were a leetle hasty. 
See heah, partner”—this to Bart— 
“hain’t there no way of fixin’ up this 
heah, ’cause I’m more’n anxious ter be 
a-travelin’?” 

_“T hain’t,” said M’lissy. 

All eyes turned to the girl, who had 
crept up to the off side of Bart Harrel’s 
horse. The squire fixed his twinkling 
eyes on her blushing face. Then he 
turned to Bas. 

“ Seein’ that you be so anxious to push 
on, an’ this heah young lady havin’ ex- 
pressed herself as not a-wantin’ ter 
travel; an’ more ’n that, havin’ "lowed ter 
Bart heah that she might be persuaded 
ter stay along with him; it ’pears ter me 
there hain’t much more ter say. Wimmen 
is mighty certain ter git their head, when 
it comes ter marryin’ an’ givin’ in mar- 
riage. Seems ter me we could sorter 
arbitrate, as they say. Bart heah is 
willin’ ter let bygones be bygones, if 
you'll move right along an’ leave the 
young lady; an’ me an’ wife, we'll look 
after her sharp till Bart gits them 
licenses. I'll stand good fer Bart Har- 
rel, me, Johnson Baxter of the Barra- 
claw, who hain’t afraid of no man’s ques- 
tion. Bas Wilken, if you, don’t agree to 
them terms, I'll bind you over ter the 
grand jury, an’ you won’t git away under 
six months! ” 

Bas pulled at his stumpy red beard and 
stared at the squire, but the twinkling 
gray eyes met his, hard as flint; then he 
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looked at M’lissy, but she buried her face 
in the mane of Bart Harrel’s horse. He 
stopped and gathered up the reins, where 
they had fallen to the ground. The 
squire turned to the deputy. 

“Jim Handly, when he starts them 
mules, you tear up that there warrant.” 

Not a word was spoken as Bas climbed 
to the high seat. 

“Get up there, you Dave and Beck!” 

The wagon rattled down to the ferry, 
as the torn pieces of the warrant flut- 
tered from the deputy’s hand; and the 
yellow head nestled to its place behind 
Bart Harrel’s shoulder as the court of 
arbitration and its wards rode up the 
Barraclaw. 
Curran Richard Greenley. 


The Heroism of Silas, 
L. 


Mary Meuitaste hurried down the 
middle of the road. She was watching 
every bush and its shadow in a panic of 
fear. Never before had she felt so utterly 
unworthy of being the wife of a soldier. 

It was all because of the Sponsby 
burglars. They had been nicknamed the 
Sponsby burglars because the Sponsby 
residence had suffered first in a long 
series of robberies which had terrorized 
all Greenburgh. 

Breathlessly she stumbled up the hill 
and into their own lane. A gleam of 
light shot from the kitchen window. 
Silas was home! Running and stumbling, 
she gained the porch and fell prostrate 
at her husband’s feet. : 

“What’s ailin’ you, Mary? Scairt 
ag’in?” 

The tolerant contempt in her hus- 
band’s voice was sweetest music in her 
ears. She opened her eyes and looked up 
at the six feet two of Silas Shrub. 

“The Sponsby burglars!” she gasped, 
staggering to her feet. “I’m ’most scairt 
to death! Sarah Sponsby, she just seen 
’em up at Schaedler’s.” 

“Humph!” Silas shifted his quid of 
tobacco. “ When did you say Sairy seen 
’em ? ”» 

“Just a half hour back,” she cried 
shrilly. “They were standin’ right back 
of the stove, a tall man an’ a short one, 
an’ watchin’ all the time George Ander- 
son was gettin’ his check cashed. That 
old man Schaedler, I shouldn’t wonder if 
he was mixed in it. Sarah said he 
winked at ’em an’ said that seventy-five 
dollars was ’most cleanin’ him out of 
cash. They followed Anderson out the 
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store an’ up the road. Sarah, she kept 
close behind as she dared, an’ they turned 
into Anderson’s an’ asked for a drink! ” 

“Oh, well, don’t get excited.” Silas 
pulled down the curtain of the window 
nearest to him, and, fumbling in his 
striped waistcoat, drew out a rumpled 
piece of paper. “ Good thing I didn’t get 
Jim’s last check cashed,” he said, study- 
ing the signature on the back. “I didn’t 
mean to tell you,” he said without look- 
ing up, “but I seen ’em, too.” 

“ What?” Poor Mary Mehitable scur- 
ried to him like a frightened chicken. 
“Where? Here?” 

“Well, set down an’ keep cool!” He 
shook off her tight clasp and swept a 
satisfied glance over the plaid suit from 
which he seemed to be shooting like an 
elongated bean-pole. “ That new city girl 
over to Smith’s hag been wantin’ to hear 
how we licked the Spaniards, but I didn’t 
stay long. I thought you mought be 
scairt to come home early an’ find the 
house empty.” 

This bit of husbandly devotion quite 
overpowered Mary Mehitable. For the 
thousandth time she wondered why 
Silas, after coming back from Manila, 
had chosen her to share his triumphs and 
honors. It could not have been the tidy 
farm she owned, for other eligible 
widows lived on the outskirts of Green- 
burgh. That he might have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that Mary Mehit- 
able’s only son was married and held a 
well-paid position in the city, while 
other widows were blessed with encum- 
brances in various stages of growth and 
development, never entered her mind. 
Children are apt to get on your nerves 
when you are a hero of two wars. Silas 
had seen service in both Cuba and the 
Philippines, so the village always re- 
ferred to him as “ our hero of two wars.” 

Sometimes the villagers wearied of 
hero worship, but it never palled on Mary 
Mehitable. 

“ Jim’s clothes are real becomin’ to 
you, Silas,” she said. “They do be a 
little short in the sleeves, but your cuffs 
piece out all right. He’ll be bringin’ you 
some new ones when he comes this week 
—summer ones, mebbe.” Then her mind 
suddenly reverted to the burglars. “Do 
you know where they went? You don’t 
suppose they’re here? ” 

“No,” he answered, chewing hard, “I 
guess not.” 

Something in his tone caused her to 
seize the lamp and make an extended 
tour through the rooms, locking and bolt- 
ing doors and windows. When she re- 
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turned, her husband was sitting by the 
stove, his head buried in his hands. 

“You ain’t sick, Silas?” 

“No,” he growled. “ What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Go on to bed!” 

“Tm sorry I got scairt an’—flurried 
you,” she quavered. 

“Flurried? Who said I was flurried? 
Do you think I’m some fool woman 
afraid of her shadder? Go on to bed!” 

Mary Mehitable slunk up the stairs, 
but the light was still burning when her 
husband followed her half an hour later. 
She sat bolt upright on the edge of the 
bed and almost screamed: 

“ Silas Shrub, what you doin’ with that 
piece of fire-wood?” 

“Pshaw, Mary!” said Silas. “ What 


you got to know everything for?” 
He blew out the light, and placed the 
stout piece of hickory behind his pillow. 


II. 


Tue clock struck eleven. Very cau- 
tiously Mary Mehitable raised herself 
on one elbow, then sat up straight on 
the edge of the bed. 

“What’s the matter now?” growled 
Silas, sitting up with suspicious sud- 
denness. 

“T just got to light the lamp,” replied 
the woman in a dry, choking voice. 
“Seems as if I’d go crazy, lyin’ here in 
the dark. You ain’t slept a mite, either!” 

“How can I with you flouncin’ all 
over the bed?” was the response. 

Even in her timid heart, Mary Mehit- 
able knew the accusation to be un- 
founded. She had not moved a muscle. 
She put one bare foot on the rag carpet; 
then something icy and cold clutched 
at her heart. Steps—steps on the back 
porch! She could hear them as plainly 
as if her ear was against the door. 

She turned to her husband with a sense 
of relief which pierced even her terror. 
Fven as she touched his shoulder, fear 
seemed to falf from her. The worst was 
over. The burglars were here—but so 
was Silas. 

“ Silas,’ she whispered, “don’t you 
hear ’em?” 

A gentle snore was the only reply. A 
curious thought took possession of Mary 
Mehitable’s brain. The snore did not 
ring true. 

“ Silas,” she said, shaking him vigor- 
ously, “they’re here—the burglars! Get 
your club! Wake up, Silas! ” 

The man rolled away from her with a 
snore that shook the rafters, For a sec- 
ond, Mary Mehitable sat as one para- 
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lyzed. Then came a long, creaking, 
grinding noise from below. The burglars 
were forcing the dining-room shutter. 
The woman flung herself forward in a 
frenzy. 

“ Silas, are you goin’ to let ’em murder 
us in cold blood?” 

The man threw his hand over her 
mouth. 

“Shut up, you durned fool! If we let 
?em have what they want, they won’t do 
nothin’ to us. I left the tin box on the 
table, handy fer ’em to get at. Some- 
thin’ told me our turn was comin’ to- 
night.” 

The woman listened to the hoarsely 
whispered words like one in a dream. 
Then her mental vision cleared. The tin 
box! There was more than money in that 
box—her marriage certificates, one long 
golden curl from her dead baby’s head, 
Great-Grandmother Talcott’s solid silver 
spoons. And Silas had left it handy— 
right where the burglars would get at it! 

With a wild ery she flung aside her 
husband’s hand, seized the billet of hick- 
ory wood, and ran down-stairs. At the 
foot of the stairway her ears were as- 
sailed by a smothered yell, a tremendous 
racket, mixed with strange sputterings. 
She knew what had happened. With a 
shout of exultation, she sprang toward 
the trap door in the corner of the 
kitchen. Silas had left it open when he 
brought up the stick of wood, and the 
burglar had plunged into the old cistern, 
with its three feet of water! 

“Silas! Silas! Slias!” she shrieked as 
she flung her full weight on the trap 
door. “ We’ve got him! We’ve got him! 
Hurry up!” 

There was no answer from up-stairs, 
only a terrific voice, booming and roar- 
ing under her swaying, quivering figure. 

“Oh, Silas!” she almost sobbed, as 
her arms began to yield to the fierce 
pressure of the man under the door. 
“Won't you come, Silas? I can’t hold 
out much longer!” 

Again the door seemed to heave and re- 
volve beneath her. The man below was 
a Samson for strength, forcing his way 
inch by inch up the steps. Then, sud- 
denly, the room was suffused with light. 
Silas stood at the foot of the stairs, 
lamp in hand, fully dressed. She turned 
faint and giddy. Up, up came the door. 
Her strength ebbed from her finger-tips. 
She felt herself rising, rising—then 
blackness. 

“ Well, Mary, you’ve gone to the limit 
this time!” It was her husband’s con- 
temptuous tones. “ Don’t you think you’d 
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better stop your foolishness before you 
get the town marshal up here arrestin’ 
your own son?” 

She turned her head slowly, and her 
glance rested on a tall, strangely familiar 
form, shaking itself free from water, be- 
side the kitchen stove. 

“Jim,” she said dully, “is it you?* 

Something in his mother’s voice made 
the young man forget his own plight. 
He lifted her trembling figure and laid 
her on the sofa. 

“TI thought I’d surprise you and get 
here for supper, but there was a freight 
wreck at Grafton, and we had to lay 
there five hours,” he said, patting her 
trembling hand. ; 

“There, Mary Mehitable,” said Silas, 
putting some kindling into the stove, 
“you go up where you belong, in bed, 
an’ [ll fix up something hot for Jim here. 
You ain’t worth a whoop, ’cept to raise 
Ned ’bout nothin’! ” 

Jim turned suddenly on his step- 
father, and the sarcasm in his voice was 
out of all proportion to his bedraggled 
appearance. 

“T suppose you thought I was nothing 
when you stopped to dress so carefully 
to receive me! Or perhaps you dressed 
so as not to shock the neighbors when 
you led off the burglar your wife had 
caught! ” 

: Mary Mehitable rose unsteadily to her 
eet. 

“Don’t, Jim. Talkin’ ain’t goin’ to 
help things.” She drew herself up with 
a pathetic attempt at dignity, and looked 
straight at her husband, who sullenly 
continued his labors at the stove. “I 
reckon you'd best go up-stairs, Silas, an’ 
take off them clothes. Jim’ll need ’em 
to wear to town to-morrow. I'll get his 
coffee ready, an’ you needn’t set up for 
me. J’ll be doin’ some packin’ yet to- 
night.” 

Silas’ jaw dropped. He looked at her 
questioningly. 

“You ain’t goin’ fur, be you, Mary 
Mehitable? ” 

“T reckon I'll go home with Jim for 
a while. His wife’s been wantin’ me to 
come, an’—an’ I kind of feel the need of 
a change.” 

Her voice faltered piteously, and she 
turned her back on the tall, awkward 
figure starting up the narrow staircase. 
Her son held out his dripping arms. 

“Mother dear, we'll be glad to have 
you just as long as you'll stay!” 

And there, on his  water-soaked, 
bruised shoulder, she wept out her heart. 


Rita Kelley. 











